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Erich Goode* 


Class styles of religious sociationt 


The interplay between the sacred and the secular is a topic which has 
occupied much attention and energy of researchers in the sociology 
of religion throughout much of the field’s history. Indeed, if the 
sociology of religion can be said to have a primary point of focus, it 
is around this particular issue. One largely unresolved question, how- 
ever, is the degree of the mutuality of influence. Is religion primarily 
a recipient of influence from norms, behaviour, attitudes, beliefs, etc., 
within secular spheres, or is the direction of influence the reverse? 
Does secular society mainly ‘inform’ religion, as has been maintained 
recently,* or does the process work in the opposite direction?? We will 
not pretend to answer these broad and possibly unresolvable prob- 
lems in this paper, were that possible: What we will do is answer some 
more focused and limited questions concerning empirical relation- 
ships between religious and secular variables which should shed some 
light on these larger topics. 

One of the primary emphases in the recent sociological literature 
on religion has been on the notion that religiosity can be expressed in 
a variety of ways. Religion is held to be made up of a number of 
strands or ‘dimensions’, no one of which is reducible to the other.* 
One particular delineation of these dimensions separated the follow- 
ing elements: the experiential, or the ‘feeling’ dimension; the ritual- 
istic, or the ‘cultic’ dimension—what is commonly called church 
participation or activity; the ideological or belief dimension; the 
intellectualistic or knowledge dimension; and the ‘practice’, or the 
‘good works’ dimension.‘ Included in the first are a host of sub- 
elements, such as: concern, trust, faith, fear. Also included would be 
religious ‘salience’, the degree to which religion is perceived to be a 
part of the individual’s life, to be relevant to the various aspects of 
life in which one finds oneself, and the degree to which religion is felt 
to be suffused throughout everything one does, feels, and is. It can 


* Eric Goode A.B. PH.D. Assistant Professor of Sociology, State University of 
New York at Stony Brook, New York. 

+ This paper is part of a research project supported by the United States Public 
Health Service, identified as grant 1-FI-MH-33, 474-01. I would like to thank 
Professors Terence K. Hopkins, David Clapovitz, Thomas F. O’Dea and 
Charles Parsons for criticizing an earlier version of this report. 
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be seen as the extent to which religion is felt by the individual to be 
‘within’ himself. The experiential dimension might be characterized 
as one’s degree of religious ‘musicality’: Weber described himself as 
‘absolutely unmusical in religious matters’. 

This dimension of religious involvement has been empirically cor- 
related with a number of sociological variables, most commonly social 
class.* Studies have repeatedly shown that it correlates negatively with 
class, that the lower the class, the more involved the respondent is 
on this dimension; the higher the class, the less he is so involved. 

This is interesting because other dimensions have been shown to 
bear quite different relationships to social class. Church attendance, 
for instance, correlates quite strongly in a positive direction.” Mem- 
bers of different class strata, in other words, have different ‘styles’ of 
religious expression: the various dimensions of religion appeal quite 
differently to those variously placed in the class structure. Religion, 
then, cannot be seen to be of a single piece. It must be conceived of 
‘as. containing a number of different facets, some of which can be 
thought of as being almost contradictory to others. This raises a host 
of questions. 

To begin with: How do two of these dimensions of religious ex- 
pression, formal religious activity, such as church attendance, and 
religious ‘feeling’ or involvement, relate to one another? Since each 
relates to a third variable, social class, in the opposite manner, yet 
both are aspects of religious sociation, the question might legitimately 
be raised as to how they themselves correlate. And, introducing 
formal nonchurch participation: How does it relate to social class? 
Does it relate in the same direction and to the same degree as church 
participation? And if so, can one of these relationships be said to be 
primary, and the other dependent on it? And next: How do formal 
church and formal nonchurch activity relate to one another? Is one 
a function of the other? Are they partially or wholly independent? 
And lastly: How do religious ‘feeling’ and formal nonchurch associa- 
tional activity relate to one another? And how does this relationship 
tie in to all of these others? It is to the resolution of these questions 
that the attention of this paper will be directed. 


THE DATA 


_ We have data to answer the questions raised. In 1957 a study of urban 
Congregational Christian (now the United Church of Christ) church 
members was undertaken’ to determine the sources of the effective- 
ness of urban churches. The study formed one phase of a larger 
project, encompassing a half-dozen Protestant denominations. The 
questionnaire, designed by Charles Glock, then director of the 
Bureau of Applied Social Research of Columbia University, was 
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administered to members of about a dozen urban and suburban 
churches, selected by superintendents of the Congregational state 
conferences. The final sample included about 5,000 respondents;* the 
return rate was about 50 per cent, although this varied from one 
church to another. Needless to say, it was by no means a representa- 
tive sample. 

We have done a secondary analysis of the data of this study in order 
to answer the questions posed above, Although the purposes of the 
original researchers did not centre at all on any of the questions raised 
by us, information relevant to each one of them can be derived from 
the study. 

We will begin by summarizing the relationships between the vari- 
ables discussed above; the following empirical relationships obtain: 


1. Religious involvement is negatively related to social class. 

2. Formal church participation is positively related to social class. 

3. Formal church participation and religious involvement are posi- 

tively related to one another. 

Formal nonchurch associational participation is positively re- 

lated to social class. 

5. Formal nonchurch associational participation is positively re- 
lated to formal church participation. 

6. Formal nonchurch associational participation is negatively re- 
lated to religious involvement. 


ae 


This paradoxical and seemingly contradictory set of relationships may 
be diagrammed as follows (single lines represent positive relation- 
ships; double lines represent negative relationships): 


religious | ~ 


AT 






formal 
nonchurch 
participation 
ae formal 
- church, 
participation 


The next task of this paper, then, will be to support these generaliza- 
tions empirically. 
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As a measure of our principal variable, religious involvement,” 
the Congregational study asked its respondents: ‘How much help is 
church membership to you in the following areas of life?’ These areas 
were: ‘In helping me to know God’s love and care for me’, ‘In meeting 
the right kind of people’, ‘In bringing my family closer together’, ‘In 
making the right decisions in my daily work’, ‘In making me aware 
of the needs of others in my community’, ‘In strengthening my faith’, 
‘In broadening my understanding of the meaning of life’, ‘In helping 
me to meet my personal problems’, and ‘In helping me to understand 
people of different cultures and races’. The permitted responses were: 
‘much’, ‘some’, and ‘little’. We took each of these specific areas and 
grouped them into categories. What we called the ‘religious’ sphere 
of life included the areas: ‘God's love’, ‘Strengthen faith’, and ‘Broad- 
ening meaning of life’. Under the ‘ideological’ category we grouped: 
‘Needs of the Community’, and ‘Understanding different people’. 
And into the ‘practical’ dimension we put: ‘Meeting right people’, 
‘Bringing family together’, ‘Making work decisions’, and ‘Personal 
problems’. We took the percentages answering ‘much’ help in the 
specific areas of life and averaged them; this gives us the figures for 
the broad spheres. Obviously, the proportion answering ‘much’ help 
in any given area of life, that is, who would feel that religion and the 
church were highly relevant to the individual’s life, would vary 
according to the specific sphere in question. Those spheres closely 
related to the traditional central aspects of religion received a much 
higher proportion answering ‘much’ help than was true of the more 
practical aspects. The issue is not, however, the precise percentage 
agreeing with one or another position; it is that regardless of the issue 
in question the same basic relationships between our variables obtain. 

The first relationship, then, is between religious involvement and 
social class. There is a significant negative correlation. The higher 
the occupational level, the lower the proportion involved with the 
church; the lower the occupational level, the greater is this involve- 
. ment. Table I demonstrates this relationship. 

We might speculate as to some of the possible sources of the 
observed regularity before examining the other empirical relation- 
ships. Two common explanations for a greater religious involvement 
found at the lower levels of the class system are: (1) Greater religiosity 
is a sphere in which the unlettered and the relatively despised— 
invariably those at the bottom of the stratificational hierarchy—can 
succeed. It is an alternative religious expression to formal activity 
itself; and (2) Religiosity is a response to uncertainty, to the pre- 
cariousness of one’s life and to those cherished values which are 
continually threatened—and it is at the bottom of the class system 
where this uncertainty is most likely to be found. 

It is possible to view religiosity as one ‘path’ to religious expression, 
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TABLE 1 Religious involvement by social class* 
Percent answering ‘much’ help of church membership in areas of life 


Professional Managerial Clerical and Sales Manual Labour 





Religious 56 58 62 i 67 
Ideological 34 84 35 45 
Practical 36 40 43 46 
N 1921 714 941 570 


* Because each figure represents an average of several figures, a single test of 
significance cannot summarize any one relationship, The p for all figures was, 
however, between -05 and -oo1. 


a path open to all; it may be viewed as one avenue of religious success 
to the ‘disinherited’.** One of the difficulties with this position is that 
there is no clear-cut distinction made between religiosity per se and 
a paricularly emotional form of religious expression. There doesn’t 
appear to be any doubt that the degree of emotional fervour varies 
inversely by class: the lower the class level of the individual, the more 
likely, he is to be spontaneous in the expression of his religious feeling; 
the higher his class level, the more restrained it will be, and the more 
liturgical the church services he attends will be. However, this is 
in large part a matter of the style of expression, rather than its inten- 
sity, Greater emotionality in religious expression need not be indi- 
cative of greater religiosity itself. The greater degree of religious 
intensity is not necessarily expressed by a greater demonstration of 
that intensity, such as shouting in religious services, speaking in 
tongues, entering an ecstatic religious state, etc., which is far more 
characteristic of lower class religious expression. If we are to test this 
‘differential achievement’ theory of the greater religiosity of lower 
status believers, we must be certain as to whether we are referring 
to religious involvement ‘itself, or to the degree of emotionality of 
its expression. 

We are probably on firmer rond when we discuss the ‘uncer- 
tainty’ theory. There seems to be little doubt that the lower classes 
do lead more precarious lives. This is almost built into the very 
definition of social class. This is not only an economic matter: life is 
filled with perils of all kinds. If we were to select the status group 
most open to disaster and uncertainty we would probably select the 
peasant. Weber discussed the fact that the peasant was subject to 
whims of nature which he could not control, and that he therefore 
found magic particularly appealing. Contemporary sociology has 


not minimized this source of religiosity; indeed, it is one of the . 


cornerstones of functional theory in the sociology of religion that man 
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is a creature of uncertainty, and that grief and tragedy, usually 
beyond the individual’s control, are basic to the human situation: 


In whatever kind of society, some human expectations, in the 
fulfilment of which people have acquired a deep emotional invest- 
ment, are doomed to frustration. These frustrations are of two main 
types. One of them consists in the fact that men are ‘hit’ by events 
which they either cannot foresee and prepare for, or control, or 
both; to which, however, they must make major adjustments, some- 
times practical but always emotional. 


A second type of frustrating experience is connected with . 
‘uncertainty’. By this is meant the very common type of situation 
where there is a strong emotional investment in the success of 
certain human endeavours, where unknown and/or uncontrolled 
factors may and often do intervene to upset any ‘unreasonable’ 
balance between action and success. 


. religion has its greatest relevance to the points of maximum 
strain and tension in human life. .. .** 


We may apply this argument to the present context. Extending the 
theory a bit further, it appears quite reasonable to assume that strain 
is differentially located in the social structure. Strain, indeed, there 
is in all men’s lives. But more so in some men’s lives than in others. 
Strain seems unquestionably more heavily located at the bottom of 
the class structure than at the top.** 

Religion, then, can be seen as a response to this greater strain. A 
higher level of religiosity can be expected of lower status individuals 
because religion attempts to alleviate the strain, frustrations, anxieties 
and uncertainties that exist, in greater quantity and intensity, among 
the lower classes. Being religious is an attempt to mitigate the greater 
difficulties inherent in lower class life.” 

In view of this relationship, consistent over every specific area and 
type of area, it is interesting that the relationship between social 
class and church participation is positive—and also consistent. The 
higher the occupational level, the greater is the amount of formal 
church activity, whether it is of a ritual or an organizational variety. 
Table II supports this generalization. 

‘This paradoxical set of findings is already established.’ We will 
offer an explanation for this regularity below. It is interesting to see 
what kind of relationship obtains between the two religious variables 
themselves, involvement and formal participation, since they relate 
to social class in the opposite manner. What happens when we corre- 
late them to one another? The result is positive. It is somewhat 
stronger for ritual participation, somewhat weaker for organizational 
participation, but both are nonetheless positive. Those respondents 
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TABLE 1 Church attendance by occupation 


Three times a Fewer than three 





monthormore times a month N 
Professional _ 58 42 1909 
Managerial 52 49 707 
Sales and Clerical 55 45 931 
Manual Labour 49 51 563 
(p=-001) 


who attended church more and who were more active in church 
organizations, consistently agreed that the church was of ‘much’ help 
in all areas of life, and were, by our indicator, more involved in the 
church and in religion. 

These findings together appear to be contradictory. After all, both 
indicators measure some form of religious sociation; both are con- 
nected with the church; and both involve what may be called ‘the 
sacred’. Yet they correlate in an inverse manner with the same vari- 
able. This much is already known. Yet, at the same time, these two 
variables correlate with one another positively, as shown by Table III, 


TABLE 11 Holding officership positions in church organizations by occupation 





Yes No N 


Professional 42 58 1921 
Managerial 42 58 m4 
Sales and Clerical 83 67 941 
Manual Labour 235 75 570 
(p=-001) 


a fact that plays havoc with common sense; knowing these relation- 
ships separately, we would expect a negative relationship. Common 
sense, then, has been confounded twice: first, that we would expect 
these two church and religious variables to correlate with a third 
variable in the same direction, and secondly, given that they do not, 
that they should relate to one another inversely. Neither turns out to 
be true. 

If we want to know whether it is the church specifically that these 
respondents are active in or whether they are active in all kinds of 
organizations,** we have to assay the role that nonchurch organiza- 
tional participation plays in this relationship. To begin with, we see 
that nonchurch organizational participation is positively related to 
social class. The higher the occupational level, the more active one 
tends to be in voluntary associations; the lower the occupational level, 
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. the less active one is; Table IV supports this empirically. This is 
. again, by itself, a well-established finding.” 

These findings give us a clue as to why our paradoxical set of rela- 
tionships should obtain. Putting them together, we can offer at least 


TABLE IV Religious involvement by church participation (percent answering 
‘much’ help of church in specific areas of life) 








Church attendance Church officerships 
Three times per Fewer than three 
month or more tumes per month Yes No 
Religious 67 5g 63 58 
Ideological 42 30 41 35 
Practical 46 82 44 38 
N 2358 1852 1562 2584 








a partial explanation for our seemingly contradictory relationships. 
Knowing that middle status individuals are more likely to be a 
member of more nonchurch organizations than are those of lower 
status levels, we can now understand why the latter should attend 
church less but at the same time be more psychologically involved in 
it, while for the former it is the reverse. If we imagine the concerns 
and activities of men to be a property of social ‘space’,*® to be con- 
tained by imaginary sociological boundaries, we can understand the 
regularities much more clearly. We have seen that the middle class 
person occupies more ‘participation-space’ than does the working class 
person. He is involved in more activities; he is a member of a greater 
number of formal organizations, both in the church and without. In 
other words, our middle class respondent has a larger ‘status set’.7* 
The lower class person has fewer statuses in the array of statuses com- 
prising his status set. Even though he is less likely to be a church 
member, and less likely to be active in the church, than is his white 
collar counterpart, he is more likely to be a member of the church 
than he is almost any other voluntary association. The church, then, 
looms larger for him, relative to other organizations, than it does for 
the middle class person. In other words, it is of greater relative signifi- 
cance, it fills a larger space in his status set mainly because, of course; 
his total status set is smaller. ‘Therefore, much of this greater involve- 
ment with the church can be traced to its greater ‘size’—and conse- 
quently, greater significance—relative to the other activities of the 
working class person. 

The next bit of evidence relating to this cluster of observed rela- 
tionships, superficially contradictory, but actually part of a very 
consistent pattern, is that the two forms of formal participation, reli- 
gious and nonreligious, are themselves related. This is true of one 
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of our indicators, holding officerships in church organizations, as is 
shown in Tables VI and VII. Its correlation with nonchurch organiza- 
tional memberships is very strong: about thirty percentage points 
separate the most organizationally active in the church from those 
least active. No relationship, however, emerges when we look at 
church attendance as a measure of church participation; Table VI 
shows no relationship between the variables. If we look at the litera- 
ture in the field we see that a positive relationship between these 


TABLE V Nonchurch organization memberships by occupation 


None ‘One Two Three Four or more N 


d 








Professional 13 | 22 25 20 20 1921 

Managerial 13 22 28 a1 20 714, 

Sales and Clerical 21 "30 25 14 10 941 

Manual Labour 25 32 28 9 9 570 
(f= -001) 


TABLE VI Church attendance by number of nonchurch organization memberships 





Three times per Fewer than three 











month or more times per month N 
Four or more 56 | 44 694. 
Three . 54 46 761 
Two 57 a 43 1140 
One 55 ' 45 1221 
None 53 47 926 
(p = 1s.) 


TABLE VU Holding officerships in church organizations by number of nonchurch 
organization memberships 














Yes No N 
Four or more 53 47 699 
Three 43 57 763 
Two 35 65 1158 
One 32 , 68 1236 
None 23 : 497 977 
(p = 001) 


variables is upheld;*? our study, then, largely corroborates this 
finding. 

This finding, in conjunction with the others presented, points in 
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the direction of helping us understand a last unexplained area which 
this essay is exploring. The fact that the two aspects of formal partici- 
pation, church and nonchurch, are related, indicates that they may 
be dependent on the same set of factors.** Some of the social-psycho- 

‘logical factors which strongly correlate with social class and which 
might be expected to have an influence on class differentials in volun- 
tary associational participation are: degree of apathy, felt anomie,”* 
future orientation,** ability to abstract from one’s immediate concrete 
surroundings,’ lack of an authoritarian orientation.** Some more 
directly sociological variables which might have the same kind of 
impact, could be: role demands relating to one’s occupation, oppor- 
tunity structure to join and participate, need and expectation of those 
in organizations for members with specific skills, etc. 

The point is, of course, that none of these are particularly religious 
variables. A large part of the correlation between social class and 
church activity, particularly church attendance, probably obtains as 
a result of the organizational aspect of the church, and not because of 
anything particularly religious about it. It is possible that a higher 
proportion of middle class people attend church merely because it: 
is seen by them as another kind of voluntary association to be active 
in, rather than being a peculiarly religious institution. This would 
mean that the stress in the relationship between social class and 
religious participation should be on ‘participation’, and not ‘reli- 
gious’. At any rate, then, this partly removes our explanation from 
the religious realm and puts a good deal of it in the secular sphere. 
Which means that there is no longer a paradox in our original rela- 
tionship. We are no longer puzzled as to why religious involvement 
varies inversely by class and religious participation varies positively. 
Religious involvement, as a response to strain, differentially located 
at the bottom of the status hierarchy, is in a very different realm 
from religious participation which is in large part dependent on 
nonreligious factors, since the church responds to certain status needs 
of' the individual in very much the same way that other voluntary 
associations do. The point is that these two types of religious sociation 
are dependent on different sets of factors and cannot be seen as being 
in the same realm at all, even though both pertain to religion and 
the church. Merely because an activity or an orientation may be 
formally located within a specific institution does not mean that it is 
unrelated to other institutions, or even that it need be completely, 
mainly or even partially, dependent on the institution in which it 
is located. 

The last relationship between our variables involves nonchurch 
organizational participation and church involvement. Here we have 
a slight but consistently negative correlation. Those most active in 
formal organizations aside from the church are least likely to agree 
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that the church is of much help to them in life. The least active are 
most likely to agree. Table VII supports this. 

If we were to typify the working class person according to his 
religious style, then, we would say that he is a good deal more likely 
to be internally involved in his church and concerned with the 
importance of religion in his life. On the other hand, he attends 
religious services less. Likewise, he is less active in formal organiza- 
tions, which, in recent years, churches have come more and more to 
resemble: activity in the two is highly related. The middle class 
person, on the other hand, is less concerned with religion, less psycho- 
logically identified with the church, but is more active in its formal 
programmes. He has, we could say, a different ‘style’ of religious 


TABLE vil Religious involvement by nonchurch organization memberships 
(percent answering ‘much’ help of church in areas of life) 





None One Two Three Four or more 
Religious 64 61 62 54 58 
Ideological 46 39 40 36 39 
Practical 48 40 40 39 41 
N 935 1232 1150 463 698 





sociation. His religious ‘profile’ is different, distinctive and charac- 
teristically middle class. This has important implications. 


CONCLUSIONS 


What can we make of these paradoxical findings? What sorts of impli- 
cations can we draw from the data just presented? Our first generaliza- 
tion is, of course, the relative degree of independence between the 
various dimensions of religion. This is, as was pointed out, not an 
altogether novel finding; it has been known for some time that ritual 
aspects of religion appeal to a somewhat different social group than 
do some of its more psychological aspects. Indeed, it is the cornerstone 
of one school of thinking in the sociology of religion today that the 
distinct dimensions of religious sociation appeal differentially to indi- 
viduals variously located in the social structure. Religion, we learn, 
is not of a single piece; its diverse strands are inconsistent and con- 
tradictory. Bits and pieces are taken, reshaped, re-interpreted and 
re-formulated to fit the status needs of various strata. There is no 
reason to expect that it will mean the same thing to different people. 
Related to this is the somewhat paradoxical nature of religious 
sociation. In pursuing spiritual ends, in acting out sacred injunctions, 
men often find themselves enmeshed in actions and related beliefs 
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which seem irrelevant or even opposed to those that they so firmly 
hold. Essays discussing this matter date from the earliest period of 
sociology as an established discipline. Durkheim’s Suicide investi- 
gated, among other things, the curious result that the granting of 
greater individual freedom meant a higher suicide rate among 
Protestants: that each man was his own spiritual arbiter meant that 
he was also in charge of his own destiny and was therefore free to do 
away with his life if he so willed it. Likewise, Weber discussed the 
result that certain injunctions of ‘the ethic of ascetic Protestantism 
had: the amassing of wealth through a rationalization of one’s 
economic life, itself partly a consequence of spiritual injunctions, 
had as a result the great temptation to a life defined by Calvinists as 
evil. ‘That spirituality produced wealth which in turn produced a 
high potentiality for evil was not a result that the earliest Calvinist 
thinkers could have anticipated. Ignorance of this paradoxicality of 
religious injunctions has led many critics of Weber’s thesis astray. 
Much of the ethic discussed by Weber was indeed, alien to Calvin 
and his followers, but this point sheltered one of the beauties of 
Weber’s analysis: many of the ideas of Calvin became transformed 
into something entirely different from that which Calvin intended. 
The very institutionalization of any religious innovation produces, 
according to some thinkers, a reduced concern for spirituality as 
such and a greater attention to the trappings of spirituality. The 
routinization of religion meant a removing of its immediate spirit 
and therefore a weakening of religiosity itself. Yet, indeed, those who 
are engaged in this institutionalization process can only think that 
they are furthering the cause of that religion. 

‘We might also mention briefly two methodological conclusions 
which our findings point to. First of all, our data indicate that it is 
invalid to use religious participation as an indicator of religious 
involvement. Since under certain circumstances the two vary some- 
what independently of one another, we cannot take one as an unam- 
biguous or trustworthy measure of the other; to do so would be 
misleading and fallacious. To judge, as is sometimes done,”* that one 
group is more religiously observant and must therefore be more 
religious, is to commit a methodological, theoretical and empirical 
blunder. More generally, this essay has underlined the fact that two 
variables which relate to one another need not relate to a third 
variable to the same degree or even in the same direction. The three 
variables may demonstrate a paradoxical set of relationships to one 
another. Merely because two variables correlate with one another is 
not sufficient reason to suppose that they both will correlate with 
other variables. 

Lastly, we might mention a few lines of possible relevancy that this 
paper’s findings have for the classical functionalist position in the 
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sociology of religion.” To begin with, it is conceivable that the 
Durkheimian sacred-profane view of society's institutions, behaviour 
and artifacts is valid for primitive civilizations—although the validity 
of even this view has been questioned recently*’—that is, that reli- 
gious entities are viewed by members of society as being a world 
apart from those of the everyday and are treated as such. But if so, 
we would hold that this distinctiveness of religion, this apartness of 
the sacred, is breaking down with increasing secularization. Where 
religion recedes in importance, where it does not permeate the 
totality of men’s lives—that is, where society has become ‘secular’— 
the characteristics of religion itself, the nature of man’s relation to 
it and the connection between religion and the other institutions all 
undergo change. Religion loses its apartness from the other institu- 
tions, from other types of activity in society. The possibly once- 
existing absolute chasm between the sacred and the profane breaks 
down. 

We would suggest that our data do in fact indicate such a change. 
One of the conclusions which can be drawn from this study is the lack 
of strong definition between religious and nonreligious sociation. 
Where the two correlate with, and appear to be dependent on, the 
same set of factors, where, increasingly, they seem to take on the same 
characteristics, functions, raisons d’étre, we suspect that religion is 
no longer ‘apart’ from society.** Where relationships between religion 
and the other factors are shown to be a function of still other— 
nonreligious—factors, religion, we begin to feel, has lost much of its 
uniqueness, much of the sacred quality we have learned to associate 
with religion. How can ‘the sacred’ have much meaning when it turns 
out to be largely and increasingly an artifact of something which no 
one holds to be sacred? 

What of this ‘religious factor’? Is it the source of the distinctiveness 
of groups? Our data suggest that perhaps it is not. It does not itself 
cause, but it is caused. It is not itself ‘informing’ society, but it is 
‘being informed by’ society. It no longer initiates change, but it is 
being changed—by nonreligious sources. If religious factors turn out 
to be figments of completely extrareligious variables, then how can 
we say that religion provides the galvanizing force in holding society 
together? How can we say that religion reinforces commitment to the 
basic norms of society if religion is shown to be an echo of more potent 
forces? No functional sociologist would claim that religion is the 
sole integrating mechanism in society. But it is held to be one of the 
most central. We would question even this. To us it appears to be 
peculiarly lacking in integrating force. It follows, it does not lead. 
And thus it may be said to be without most of the power ascribed to it. 

Naturally, religion need not be the source of normative commit- 
ment—as it once was—in order to be said to have any influence at all. 
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Its role need not be that of an initiator. Religion can, and does, 
reaffirm commitment to existing norms. It reflects the social structure. 
Secularization need not imply anomie, decreasing normative commit- 
ment. Obviously, integration comes from somewhere, or society, any 
society, would be in profound trouble. We only affirm that it does not 

_stem from religion. In order to survive, society has to define some- 
thing as ‘sacred’, something as being beyond the pale of the everyday 
life. We are not entirely certain what this is in contemporary society; 
we are, however, asserting that it cannot be organized religion and 
cannot any longer be thought of as such. 
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The sociology of the betting shop 


The theme of the embourgeoisement of the working class, considered 
once more only recently in the columns of this journal," has featured 
prominently in sociological discussion in this country in the past 
twenty years. It would be wrong to regard it entirely as a post second 
world-war preoccupation, for more than 100 years ago Engels, in 
private correspondence with Marx, exclaimed, in one of those charac- 
teristic moments of prophetic foresight given to the disenchanted 
reformer whose raw material refuses to cast itself into the mould 
fashioned for it, that “Che English Proletariat is becoming more and 
more bourgeois, so that the most bourgeois of all nations is apparently 
aiming ultimately at the possession of a bourgeois aristocracy and a 
bourgeois proletariat as well as a bourgeoisie’.? Poverty, mass unem- 
ployment, social and political unrest made the subject unmeaningful 
for a long time, but with economic recovery and the initial manifesta- 
tions of the changes brought about by the proliferation of mass 
products, some claimed to be perceiving the arrival of the ‘ultimate 
possession of a bourgeois proletariat’ in the late 1930s. Orwell* 
declared that ‘in tastes, habits, manner and outlook the working class 
and the middle class are drawing together’ and Carr Saunders and 
Caradog Jones were noting in their 1937 Survey of the Soctal Struc- 
ture of England and Wales that ‘in respect of dress, speech and use 
of leisure all members of the community are obviously coming to 
resemble one another’.‘ 

It was however left to the most eminent post-war British socio- 
logical spokesmen—Ginsberg,*’ Cole* and Marshall’—to translate 
these vague concepts into a firm framework. They stated that a num- 
ber of factors had led to a situation in which, as Marshall expressed. 
it, ‘the evidence now suggested that the conventional use of sharply 
distinguished groups was less clearly marked and less important’. 
These were the abolition of hereditary, legally upheld differences 
in status; technological advance, economic growth, diminution in 
income and property differentials; social welfare, taxation, Trade 
Union activities; equality of opportunity in the field of education, 
now universal and free and replacing the kinship systern as an agency 
* Otto Newman 8.sc.(soc.) pre.soc. Graduate Student, University of 
London. 
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for role allocation; but above all Afluence—the working-class break- 
through into middle-class regions of income levels, job security and 
even occupational status and career patterns. With the closing of the 
economic gap, it was claimed, as was expressed by D. E. Butler and 
Richard Rose’ that the traditional working-class attitudes had been 
‘eroded by the steady growth of prosperity’. 

Others, of whom Goldthorpe and Lockwood are in all probability 
the most notable, rejected such conclusions, based on evidence none 
other than economic convergence between the manual wage-earner 
and his immediately contingent groups—the clerks, technicians, shop- 
keepers and minor professionals—as inadmissably facile and prema- 
ture. Even if economic equality were to be granted as an accomplished 
fact and even were it to have led to acquisition of other trimmings 
of middle-class occupational levels—job security, intra-work status, 
progressive career structure, work autonomy (some of these indices are 
subject to analysis in the article by Gavin Mackenzie in the British 
Journal of Sociology, referred to above) this in itself was not enough. 
In their view, stated most concisely in their monograph in The Socio- 
logical Review in July 1963,° embourgeoisement of the working-class 
is multidimensional and cannot be granted as an accomplished fact 
until economic emancipation has been followed by other develop- 
ments—adoption by the working-class of middle-class style of life; 
social acceptance of working-class groups of individuals into middle- 
class spheres of life and their eventual assimilation; acquisition of 
norms of behaviour by the working-classes more characteristic of the 
middle-classes. None of these developments appeared, as yet, to have 
_ taken place, although even Goldthorpe and Lockwood conceded that 
‘the decline of the gregariousness and the communal form of socia- 
bility characteristic of the traditional types of working-class locality’ 
had occurred, but, as they claimed, it had left the working-man 
‘privatized’—-withdrawn into apathetic, nuclear family centred ego- 
tism, in which the fetish of consumer goods served, in the absence 
of being granted achievement of the true goal, namely integration 
into the mainstream of social and cultural middle-class life, as substi- 
tute gratification. 

What does strike one as a surprisingly common article of faith in 
these discussions, affecting to no lesser degree the rejectionists than 
the advocates of the thesis of embourgeoisement, is their shared 
assumption that social integration into the middle-classes is the 
ultimate goal to which the working-classes do aspire. That attainment 
is denied them only by the active resistance of the middle-class groups 
contingent to them in the social hierarchy, the latter preserving their 
positions of privilege by rejection or by the more subtle process of 
keeping one step ahead of their newly-acquired economic equals (or 
even betters) by astute improvization of ever-new symbols of distinc- 
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tion. Universally it is taken for granted that were it not for segrega- 
tion from above, the working-class subculture—inferior, barren and 
chaotic—would eagerly dissolve and blend, with only faint traces of 
its former self remaining, into the middle-class way of life.’° The 
present article, although originating in pursuit of purposes uncon- 
nected with the present subject of discussion," is an attempt to submit 
a different perspective to the discourse. A perspective postulating the 
persistence and urge for survival of a homogeneous, viable working- 
class subculture, possibly in its manifestations abhorrent and distaste- 
ful to the cultural and moral trendsetters observing it from their lofty 
vantage points, but precious, satisfying as well as rational to those who 
form part of it; who would, were they to be conscious of the pressures, 
resist integration into the social strata adjoining them on terms other 
than their own with no lesser vehemence and pugnacity than they are 
said to be encountering in their efforts to ‘rise in the social scale’. 


II 


Let us not take it for granted that life exists more fully in what 
is commonly thought big rather than what is commonly thought 
small. (Virginia Woolf, The Common Reader.) 


The East End of London has provided rich material to the social 
observer during the past hundred years. Nowhere else were the 
miseries and degenerating distortions of the unadulterated phase of 
‘laissez-faire’ industrialization more apparent in such abundant 
measure, nowhere else could the entire complex spectrum of human 
misery and degradation be found to be more completely assembled. 
From Mayhew to Dickens to Booth to Jack London and finally the 
Webbs,” social consciences were aroused by the chronicles of exploita- 
tion, brutality, vice, inhumanity and despairing hopelessness, possibly 
best summarized by Jack London in The People of the Abyss: 


No more dreary spectacle can be found on this earth than the whole 
of the ‘awful East’ with its Whitechapel, Hoxton, Spitalfields, 
Bethnal Green and Wapping to the East India Docks. The colour 
of life is drab and grey. Everything is helpless, hopeless, unrelieved 
and dirty . . . Here lives a population as dull and unimaginative 
as its long grey miles of dingy brick. Religion has virtually passed 
it by, and a gross and stupid materialism reigns, fatal alike to the 
things of the spirit and the finer instincts of life. ... A new race 
has sprung up, a street people. .. . They have dens and lairs into 
which they crawl for sleeping purposes and that is all. (p. 13.) 


Throughout the East Enders were described as abandoned, rudder- 
less wrecks with only the faintest vestiges of social comfort, social 
awareness and responsibility. Whether it is thanks to the benefits 
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of social reforms, or to the transition into the more advanced stages of 
industrialization, or thanks to the more systematic and incisive analy- 
sis of the more rigorously equipped social observers, such as Burn, 
Bott, Rose, Self and finally Willmott and Young,” not to speak of the 
vast demographic changes set in motion by the upheavals of the last 
war-—mass bombing, evacuation, emigration—the image of the East 
End has undergone a radical transformation. The emphasis on misery 
and degeneration has given way to acknowledgment of the positive 
factors to be found in the environment. Cheerfulness, optimism, 
spontaneity, capacity to adapt to changed circumstances without loss 
of identity and above all vibrant, cooperative community life are 
given due credit and recognition. True, poverty, unemployment, 
overcrowding, slum dwellings, thriftlessness do persist, but the vic- 
tims find shelter and protection in the deep, dense network of family 
and community life, are sustained by the corporate, cooperative con- 
sciousness, the individual’s readiness to offer succour and self-sacrifice 
—be it thanks to primitive, traditional attachment to kinship roots, 
to comradeship or through practical awareness that their own turn 
to ask for help may come next. In this environment human failings 
and frailties are tolerantly taken for granted. Occasional and even 
recurrent bouts of voluntary idleness, drunkenness, brutality and 
infidelity are generously condoned; imperfections are regarded not 
as the shameful abnormalities of Puritanism, but as inevitable com- 
ponents of the personality structure. Power and Law—of which the 
visible representative were the means-test man, the bailiff, the rent- 
man, the ‘gaffer’, the ‘Beak’ and the ‘copper’—are held in scant 
respect. Infraction of the legal code is a daily spectacle, adroitness in 
evading detection a positive prestige symbol. 

The recurring certainty of the daily Struggle, the inescapable 
limitation imposed by the manual worker’s wage, the humdrum 
monotony of the daily toil alone create a background against which 
gambling, free from the complexes of guilt which overhang it in other 
social environments, flourishes in all its forms. The daily flutter on 
the horses, the evening visit to the dogtrack, the weekly ritual of the 
football pool afford not only amusement and necessary diversion, but 
hopeful, even if unreasonable, expectation of a windfall; the winning 
coup which when it does materialize will allow, while the money 
lasts, profligacy in the grandest manner, extravagance which even 
when it is enviously mocked, will be respected and admired. The 
Gambler is the social norm, the non-gambler the deviant oddity.“ 
Traces of the tradition termed by Hobsbawm ‘social banditry’— 
taking from the rich to give to the poor, of not using violence other 
than in justified self-defence’*—still survive. The ethos of being con- 
fronted by an antagonistic authority, all-embracing and all-powerful 
and yet, by virtue of its selfseeking greed, vulnerable and even 
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pliable, is deeply embedded in the culture. If you cannot match 
‘Them’ in confrontation, get even by trickery, subversion, barefaced 
deceit, submissive insubordination. In this milieu the street-bookie 
in the pre-1960-betting-legislation days was in his element. Although 
nominally outlawed he practised his trade with little concealment. 
His pitch, his clerks and runners were universally known, his pledged 
word sufficient cover for any bet, his reach long enough to make 
default a hazardous extremity; his wealth and success regarded as 
objects of communal pride and his ability to triumphantly disrespect 
and defy the Law served as comforting evidence of the asinine witless- 
ness and egotistical corruption of the mighty and powerful. Since 
liberalization of the betting laws, the legalization of ready-cash off- 
course betting in 1960, the disappearance of the street-bookie is not 
the only change in the East End scene. Not only have the Greater 
London Council and the local authorities completed the work, 
initiated by Hitler’s bombers, of destruction of the worst areas of 
slum housing—the intricate, interwoven network of tunnel-backs, of 
clusters of decaying terraces—replacing them largely with tall, im- 
posing, uniform and impersonal blocks of flats. But concurrently 
with this removal of one of the major bulwarks of indigenous com- 
munity existence, other cornerstones have yielded to the processes of 
social change. The pokey corner shop, the focus of parochial life, 
where regulated closing times, mechanical efficiency, space utilization, 
strict economic orientation were in scant presence; where gossip, com- 
munication and, as was often dire necessity, credit were at all times 
available, has given way to the bright, brash, impersonal efficiency 
of the supermarket, the chainstore, the launderette. The working- 
man’s pub—at once vilified and romanticized by his ‘social betters’ 
—the refuge in which arduous toil, enforced submissiveness, domestic 
disorder could however briefly be obliterated in the company of his 
chosen mates, where the humbled working-man could reassert his 
individuality, his unique personality, has disappeared. Its place has 
been taken by the chain-operated, pseudo-elegant, contemporarily- 
decorated, hygienic public house, in which the landlord is a stranger, 
where spontaneous relaxation has been superseded by the juke-box, 
the omnipresent television set, where excesses are strictly barred and 
almost unthinkable. The introduction of the television set into every 
home, the increasing level of ownership of cars—the former tending 
towards social contraction and the latter expanding the universe 
of experience and of contact—have further led in the direction of 
weakening the fabric of community life until, as some claim to 
detect, the same anomic mass existence, as had previously been 
diagnosed in other quarters of metropolitan life, appears to pervade. 
However, wherever one goes, a new but quickly familiar phenome- 
non has arisen—the Betting Shop. How do these fit into the social 
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scene, do they conform with the recent trend towards facelessness or 
do they, as an accidental: by-product of the creation, provide a re- 
charge, a centre of resurgence of the otherwise waning channels of 
interaction and intercommunication? 


III 


The betting shop which forms the subject of our discussion lies close 
to the centre of a long-established, well-known East End street market. 
A market in which the large number of stalls offer a rich variety of 
commodities, chiefly foodstuffs and apparel. The accent is on price, 
on repeatable bargains, clearance lines, bankrupt or fire stocks, with 
occasional innuendoes to bargains owing their value to ‘stuff being 
nicked’. The market is patronized largely by the local population, 
a heterogeneous mixture of White and Black, Gentile, Jew and 
Moslem, of firmly rooted and transient, locally born and bred and 
recently immigrated. ‘The district is predominantly composed of 
manual workers, with a large element of dockers and watermen and 
of workers in the small-scale family businesses concerned with the 
manufacture of furniture and of clothing—often evolved from the 
ill-famed sweatshops—and a smaller component, socially almost in- 
distinguishable, of traders, merchants, small shopkeepers and stall- 
holders. The level of occupational training is meagre, the bulk of 
incomes within the lower regions of the semi-skilled ranges of the ` 
industrial workers’ brackets. Strikingly obvious is the coexistence, 
rather than the conflict, between the old and the new—the inter- 
mingling of sparkling launderettes and of male boutiques with the 
traditional East End ‘Caff’—dark, dank, reeking of stale tea-leaves 
and of slop; the supermodern chainstore and the chaotic second-hand 
dealer; the miniskirted factory-girl, still wearing her curlers barely 
concealed under her headscarf; the shining, underslung, supersprung 
pram, being pushed by mother wearing her scruffy bedroom slippers. 
Fashion shops, record shops and to no lesser extent betting shops 
abound—the diminishing majority still owned and managed by the 
independent entrepreneur, frequently the ex-street bookie or his clerk 
—but an increasing proportion now chain operated, in the hands of 
managers controlled by head-office. They all seem to be able to count 
on their stable, regular clientele. Although punters, apart from other 
considerations affecting preferences, will after a prolonged unsuccess- 
ful run be inclined to switch custom, will try their luck in a different 
environment—expressions such as ‘Mark’s shop is a bock [ill-omen] 
to me’ are not infrequently heard—they will unless their luck in the 
new betting shop changes phenomenally, unless within their new 
orbit they rapidly form new allegiances, tend to drift back, making 
little effort to conceal their peccadillo, submitting good-humouredly 
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to the kindly banter on return—‘so you found that their runners are 
the same as ours’. Naturally some punters will change under impact 
of external forces—new job, new home, a new set of mates—and 
many others, ‘the floaters’, will lay their bets at whichever betting 
shop happens to be most convenient at the time. But each betting 
shop has its hard core of supporters, loyal, steadfast, ranging else- 
where briefly to break their luck, to avoid the embarrassment of a 
long streak of winning bets, or to gain new insights by exchange of 
opinion with a different set of students of form. Within their own 
betting shop they are known and. addressed by their first names, or 
even more often their nicknames; their foibles, preferences, idiosyn- 
crasies are known and taken account of, their moments of glory, their 
splendid exploits are fully recalled in surroundings familiar; their 
near-misses given a sympathetic ear, their prestige firmly established 
and regularly reinforced by new deeds of valour—the successful bet, 
irrespective of volume-of winnings, made in face of overwhelming 
odds, in defiance of expert opinion, the result of personal courage 
and of firm resolve. Their honour, prestige, self-respect will be 
revalidated by withstanding without flinching within the range of 
public scrutiny the assault of sustained losing runs, by display of the 
appropriate mixture between elation and restraint at their moments 
of triumph. Each subtle nuance of action and reaction will undergo 
the litmus test of judgment by equals, will serve, not as on first 
impact one might be inclined to assume, to divide the wheat from 
the chaff, to separate the leaders from the mass in competitive 
encounter, but rather to sustain common values, to confirm the image 
of what man ought to be like—resolute, independent yet cooperative, 
humorous, modest, indifferent in the face of danger and adversity.*® 

Irving Kenneth Zola suggests’’ on the basis of a participant study 
in the United States within a social environment not too dissimilar 
to the one studied by us, that the predominant motive of the punter 
is to do down the bookie. He views the activity of gambling as being 
dominated by the ethos of the personal duel unto death, the encounter 
between David—the punter isolated, lonely and outgunned—and 
Goliath—the bookmaker powerful, proud: and representative of 
superior, predatory power. Triumph of the weak by any means is 
justified; total, complete ruin of the bookie the ultimate goal of 
the encounter (however disadvantageous in objective terms such 
annihilation might be to the punter). Each series of bets is a personal 
contest, a competitive activity in which success will serve to establish 
excellence, superiority over the herd, or at least some modicum of 
personal worth ‘What do they think I am, a Nobody?’. Such observa- 
tions may accurately reflect the American scene, they may well be 
true of a society in which competitive success—the stiffer the contest 
the better, the more devious the means the more glorious the triumph 
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—may in itself be a culture goal. ‘They may well be the reflections of 
a system in which the bookmaker, proscribed and outlawed is a more 
convenient, comprehensible scapegoat. 

They are certainly not true of the field of activity observed by us. 
Study of form, deliberation, selection may be isolated and even 
secretive, winnings are personal, but each triumph belongs to the 
unit, the entire group of which paradoxically the, bookmaker—after 
all the owner who is footing the bill—forms an integral part. Minor 
regular winnings occur constantly and these are collected without 
much comment on either side. But the coup—not assessed primarily 
in quantitative terms, but rather as matter of quality, the outfacing 
of heavy odds, the courage to defy the majority successfully, to think 
and act independently—is not only rewarded by due personal recog- 
nition of the winner, but by expressions of common jubilation and 
exhilaration, in which all the regulars, not least the owner, spon- 
taneously take part. Not as a tribute to the individual punter’s 
excellence, but as a common triumph over the massed forces of the 
outside, over the superior external powers, a victory of ‘Us’ over 
“Them’. This struggle is free of signs of tension and strain; losses are 
borne with pokerfaced composure, are nonchalantly shrugged off 
with a casual smile-—‘always picking wrong ‘uns’, ‘Can’t pick a winner 
for toffee’, a self- -mocking phrase, usually of stereotyped character 
‘wouldn’t know a winner if I saw one’, ‘What’s the odds, easy come, 
easy go’—after all defeat in face of the overwhelming odds facing ‘Us’ 
is anticipated and in itself not shameful. But lack of character, of 
moral fibre are. Fruits of one’s knowledge are granted openhandedly 
when asked for and are given without imposition of inferiority. Yet 
it is but rarely solicited—is one not facing an incomprehensible foe, 
a superior combination of nebulous forces; not united in subtle 
alliance to do ‘Us’ down—that after all would be more amenable to 
analysis, to comprehension and exploitation—but fighting their own 
battles, for their own benefit by their alien system of logic, taking 
‘Us’ as expendable supply material for granted. But possibly for the 
very reason that intrusion into the thought processes of “Them’ is a 
virtual impossibility, triumph becomes all the more precious and 
sweet. 

In this world strong, rigid sex-differentiation continues to exist, the 
male and female universe follow different paths, their separation 
almost retaining forms of ritual avoidance. The morning hours, from 
opening-time at ten to midday belong to the women. Soon after the 
shop has opened, after the racing pages of the morning press and the 
early editions of the evening papers have been pinned to the walls, 
the females start trooping in. Bets are already written out on slips 
of paper with total stakes neatly added up and usually proffering the 
exact amount of cash. Stakes are modest, a daily maximum of 6s. with 
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a minimum of as little as 15. The majority of bets are of the various 
combination types—doubles, trebles, accumulators—multiple bets 
usually made up of the shortpriced selection of the racing experts of 
the morning press, in most kases the ‘Daily Mirror’ whose ‘nap’ selec- 
tion—the pick of the day—figures in some form or another on almost 
every winning slip. Comments connected with betting are minimal, 
even when winnings on the previous day’s racing are collected—these 
are pocketed without emotion or comment, rather in the manner of 
drawing Family Allowance from the Post Office. Conversation is 
nevertheless lively and intense, concerned chiefly with matters of 
family life—enquiry into health, husband's new job, daughter’s 
council flat, with particular concentration on topics relating to babies, 
perennially a favourite working-class topic. Occasionally some banter 
of ambiguous, strictly circumscribed sexual overtone (such as the 
admiring ‘Had a rough night?’), always some comments on the quality 
and content of last night’s ‘telly’. Nor by any means are these ex- 
changes one-way traffic. To a no lesser degree than the bettors’, the 
history, background, family life of the two proprietors—H. and J.— 
themselves products of the environment and of M., the female clerk, 
are known and stable subjects for discussion. When winnings of 
moderate amounts are handed over, H. or J. will usually pass some 
encouraging remark: ‘It’s time your turn came up’, “That'll be a little 
treat for the kids’, ‘Don’t let the old man get ’is ’ands on it’ and when 
a really big win comes up-—one elderly regular, a woman in the later 
sixties, had won £67 on a 4s. wager “The first big draw in all my life’, 
an event highly improbable but the designed outcome of this type 
of bet, the multiple—the handover acquires almost ceremonious over- 
tones. ‘The cash is slowly counted out with considerable emphasis, 
the bundle of notes is handed over and accepted with undisguised 
jubilation—no trace of that haughty restraint the male takes it upon 
himself to display in similar situations—and without the least overt 
trace of rancour or recrimination—after all this win, representing 
a relationship between stake and winnings of something like 400: 1, 
a series of results against which the management cannot budget, 
afflicts the bookmaker most cruelly. A few final remarks as to the most 
fruitful manner of disposal, free of condescension or dogmatism, are 
passed on, local legend such as the tale of the old regular who with 
her £120 win just before |Christmas had fitted out her entire family, 
including all grandchildren and then had enough left over to stand 
her Darby and Joan Club.a ‘proper do’, are recounted in details often 
rehearsed and repeated. 

It is possible to state with confidence that in this, as well as in other 
cases when money is paid out to regulars, the owners share in the 
local triumph. Identification with the group is sincere, heartfelt and 
genuine, despite the fact that such rejoicing is, being jubilant at an 
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event damaging to one’s interests, paradoxical. True enough behind 
the scenes, in the little back-office invisible to the public, the owners 
will silently in course of the race commentary cheer for the horses 
carrying little of their money. They will rejoice when betting slips 
heap into the losing pile at the end of a race, they will utter a 
mumbled curse when a big win (to them loss) shows up and particu- 
larly when, as happened not infrequently, losses in course of the day 
exceed takings with accumulated longshot bets still running against 
them. But once the amount of the big win has been calculated and 
particularly when the number on the winning slip has been related 
to the face of one of the old-timers (no effort is made to conceal 
resentment when an outsider strikes a coup) the process of group 
identification takes over. ‘I suppose the old dear can do with the few 
bob’, ‘It’s time Ted’s luck changed for him’ and by the time pay-out 
comes, the transformation from the role of bookie to member of 
the community has been completed, rationalized by ‘If they backed 
nothing but losers, they would soon stop coming’. 

Strangely, M. the female clerk—forty-fiveish, bustling, articulate, 
humorous and humane, possessing strong reality awareness—is 
allowed to stand apart. Not by any means is she an outsider, in fact 
her personal knowledge of the lives of the clientele is the most highly 
developed, the most up-to-date. Yet her official role—that of the paid 
functionary—allows her freedom of action, comment and above all 
` detachment denied the other, though personally more directly in- 
volved, members of the establishment. ‘The accepted differentiation 
between the private self—the indistinguishable member of the local 
community—and the public self—the functionary, the authority’s 
representative—permit her both participation in private gossip, ex- 
tending even to consultation on form and race performance, as well 
as an official role she is expected to assume immediately she acts in 
her appointed capacity, in particular the handling of her employers’ 
money. To this latter role the right of caustic comment—-‘Why don’t 
you give someone else a chance’, ‘You got the luck of the devil’, ‘What 
do you do with it all’—are granted. Detachment—‘Your second draw 
of the day’, ‘I saw you pounce and knew you had a good ’un’—and 
public identification with the bosses’ cause—‘If this goes on much 
longer we'll have to close down’, “They’ve got it made’—are permitted 
without causing offence, without the least overspill of resentment into 
the private role. The public after all expects the paid functionary, 
the hireling of authority, to be ‘Anti-Us’ and they feel no surprise 
when such expectation is fulfilled. Whilst at the same time, the same 
process, permits to owners re-identification with the environment in 
_ which love of contests, valour, conformation of mutuality are common 
values, greater than those of mundane consideration of personal 
profit, of private gain. 
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The morning session, as said before, belongs to the females, sup- 
plemented however by a section of male old-age pensioners. This 
group of males in retirement occupies an indistinct twilight zone in 
the world of the betting shop. It seems that those who have accepted 
relegation into the limbo of dependence and of non-productivity, 
who have resigned themselves to their loss of function and of inde- 
pendent survival in the male world of swagger, assertiveness, domi- 
nance over the females, who have undergone the metamorphosis 
into meekness, dependence, acceptance of domestic democracy have 
at the same time voluntarily, without any act of rejection by their 
former associates, transferred into the less demanding world of the 
female. Their betting times, types of bets, division of stakes, reaction 
to winnings and to losses begin to resemble the group into which they 
have moved. Whilst others of the same age, or even older, manage to 
retain a firm foothold in. the male universe, exhibiting the same 
characteristics of virility, dominance, decisiveness, superiority over 
their domestic group as their younger, occupationally productive 
mates. Whether the dividing line hinges on greater or lesser disposal 
of independent funds, on sufficient means to face on equal terms the 
requirements of male hegemony, whether it is a matter of greater or 
lesser degree of sturdy health, whether it depends on the retention of 
an independent household, or whether it is largely a matter of spirit, 
of power to adapt to changed conditions, of determination not to 
falter, is difficult to assess. Yet the contrast is striking. Whilst the 
majority almost appear to welcome refuge into the less strenuous 
regions once the fibre begins to weaken, others, such as Charlie, by 
all appearances in his late seventies, yet still hale, hearty and con- 
fident, retain their hold over their former domain. Still manage to 
hold their own, often with something to spare, in the quest of recog- 
nition of those who count. Still demand, perhaps now with a greater 
edge of aggressiveness, to have their voices heard in expert discussion 
of form, to have their opinions taken account of in achievement of 
consensus. 

For the world from which they refuse to be parted is of tougher 
fibre than that into which the bulk of their contemporaries has with- 
drawn. One single lapse from common standards, from mandatory 
norms is enough to spell exclusion. By midday the habituees have 
taken their places against the two counters above which the pages of 
the daily press featuring the racing news and forecasts are pinned. ‘They 
intently examine the intricate symbols denoting past performance. 
Conversation, consultation, even between those who entered together, 
is minimal, Attention to fluctuations in the ante-post odds, as reported 
by the ‘blower’, is by all appearances negligible; demeanour is grave, 
studious and reflective. Towards the approach of the starting signal 
for the first race the bets start trickling in, on the announcement 
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‘They are under starter’s\ orders’ a sudden momentum builds up. 
Although superficially reminiscent of ‘the effect of the words faites 
vos jeux on the roulette table, it lacks the latter’s atmosphere of 
compulsiveness, of feverish excitement, of suddenly becoming aware 
of new fancies. Each punter makes his final choice, hands over his 
betting-slip, but once the bet has been completed, all interest in the 
race appears to have departed. Attention is once more fixed upon 
the clippings in consideration of the next event and even during 
the climactic stages of the race in progress, the time when even the 
announcer discards his customary neutral intonation, only a barely 
noticeable inclination of the head towards the loudspeaker, an im- 
perceptible pause in the study of form, betray involvement and 
interest. Once the race is concluded, the results and final prices 


. announced, laconic comment—"They must have been preparing 


him for a killing’, ‘I fancied his chances’ (but backed another), 
‘Wouldn’t touch him at these lousy odds’—addressed to the assembly 
in general is expressed, strangely pronounced with equal authority by 
the majority of losers as the few winning punters, now collecting their 
winnings without permitting themselves, other than possibly for a 
jauntier, more assertive angle at which they dangle their cigarettes, 
the least flicker of emotion. Indeed time for ceremony, regurgitation 
is short. Races, even with only two meetings per day, follow each other 
at intervals of no more than fifteen minutes. Bets follow a pattern 
different to that of the morning session, they are almost invariably 
single selections—one horse only rather than the multiple preferred 
in the mornings. Rarely does selection fall upon the short-price 
favourite, but most frequently on horses with odds in the inter- 
mediate zone. Bets are usually ‘win only’, so that the entire stake, 
usually no less than £1, is staked on one single outcome of a 6:1 to 
10:1 chance. The proprietors’ books find themselves thus, by a pro- 
cess almost resembling the operation of Adam Smith’s ‘intervention 
of the unseen hand’, without purposive action on their part, almost 
in perfect balance. The morning bets incline towards the multiples 
in which favourites are a strong preference (often runners turning 
into favourites by the mere fact of being chosen by the mass dailies’ 
experts) while the afternoon crowd will largely omit these from their 
selections. So that loss on the one will generally be compensated for 
by takings on all the others, with the likelihood of a large win if a 
rank outsider, completely unbacked, upsets form by coming in first 
against the certainty of a heavy loss in the event of a winning accumu- 
lator bet, as well as the romping home of one of the local favourites. 
(Some horses, by virtue of some terminological or emotional associa- 
tion will attract the support of almost the entire community, almost 
in the manner of the local football team.) 

As the afternoon drags on no perceptible change in atmosphere 
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occurs. Some regulars—mainly the retired, the shiftworkers, the out- 
of-work will remain tarough the entire session, others will from time 
to time drift back from their nearby places of work in order to note 
results, collect winnings and to linger long enough to renew study of 
form before placing fresh bets. Others will, again as a regular habit, 
confine their visits to the daily midday break. An atmosphere of 
fatigue may slowly seep over the assembly, but self-discipline, uni- 
versal display of fortitude, haughty yet modest indifference to the 
vagaries of fate remain unbroken. Each new manifestation serving to 
reaffirm common values, to reinforce solidarity, to revalidate the 
actor’s self-image, to re-emphasise honour, reputation, as expressed in 
Calderon’s phrase Soy quien soy—I am who I am. 

From this universal male ethos some however stand exempt. One 
early afternoon two swarthy, sharp-featured men marched in, dis- 
tinguished in this assembly by their immaculate appearance, their 
brazen self-assurance, their apparent indifference to the necessity of 
prior study of form. They stayed in self-imposed isolation long enough 
to each back two fair-priced winners in the following two races, to 
collect their winnings, to defiantly award a last glance of nonchalant 
disdain to the assembly and then to depart. What place these ‘hawks’ 
occupy in the structure of the racing world is obscure, whether they 
are themselves those independent professionals who by inside infor- 
mation are able to gain advance knowledge of a coup; whether they 
are merely the big-timer’s minions, spreading their master’s bets 
when operating a coup; or whether they are just smarter, more astute 
backers possessing sufficient self-restraint to bide their time until a 
‘hot one’ comes up—and their expert judgment in placing their bets 
at the very moment when their selections were offering the best odds, 
suggests this alternative—their bearing clearly differentiates them 
from the group. As outsiders they are exempt from the moral code 
of the group, they need not make any attempt to disguise jubilation 
and triumph, they are able to refuse the group affective participation 
in victory, they are isolated, despised yet feared representatives of the 
self-centred, exploitative, merciless world of the outside. 

Nor does the moral code impose rejection or sanction on the non- 
integrated. The neighbourhood has a long history of absorption of 
immigrant groups, a long tradition as ‘boiling pot’-—Irish, Jews, 
Lascars, Poles and in recent years an assortment of coloureds, West 
Indians, Pakistanis, Africans of all cultures, hues and denominations. 
Each in turn has faced the intolerance, opposition and even violent 
rejection, but each has in turn bowed to the storm, has ducked, 
dodged and trimmed until, though distinct and separate, become 
accepted and integrated, making in course of integration its own 
special contribution to the common culture. Colour alone has ceased 
to carry any stigma, without distinction or discrimination White 
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and Black make their daim to pubic recognition. Yet lacking the 
‘privilege’ of being Briti+-born, of being locally reared, the immigrant 
is pardoned, while on ¢<cbation, igncrance of the unwritten code of 
strict observance of emctional neutrality, of phlegmatic gravity, of 
subversive submissiveness of the dec~ees imposed by ‘them’. Joe, a 
virile, young and hand>»me West Imdian, possibly the most ardent 
devotee of gambling of trem all, has a. yet failed to absorb the norms. 
Unashamedly, yet wizk naive cour esy, will he approach fellow 
punters to solicit information, without invitation will he proffer 
advice. to the expert eng-ossed in his private study of form, with the 
sublime unconcern of tae ignorant will he infringe the local taboos 
—the unmentionable ezistence of the cash nexus ‘I shouldn’t be 
losing all this money’; tze conflict of -nterests between the two sides 
of the counter ‘More money in yowr pockets’, with undisguised, 
animistic show of emoticn will he react to the blower’s account of the 
race—‘Honey, be good > me’; with epen scorn and dismay will he 
receive the news of his Izsses and witt uninhibited joy will he claim 
his occasional winnings {which his leck of self-control itself makes 
rare indeed). Yet his dev ance is endured with tolerance and is even 
subtly controlled and gradually dimirished by the vaguest hints and 
even the occasional dist action of special praise from the unofficial 
leadership of the group, until nothing but colour—an unimportant 
detail—will distinguish km from the cther members of the fraternity. 


IV 


Without wishing to deny that the aboveobservations represent no more 
than a microscopic snap=hot, a large number of conclusions would 
allow themselves to be ~alidly drawn from the material. The ones 
which concern us in our =resent context are those which might throw 
some new light upon tLe discourse relating to embourgeoisement, 
evidence suggesting wketer and to what extent economic advance, 
affluence have served ta break-up the proletarian subculture. One 
might perhaps most usefi_ly examine this aspect in terms of the frame- 
work of the pattern varia =les provided zor us by Parsons,’® as indices of 
transition from traditioral to industr-al society, although Tönnies’ 
concept of Gesellschaft?? md Durkheim’s of organic solidarity” might 
almost equally well be 2nployed to illustrate the values of the bour- 
geois way-of-life. Parsors<naintains thet while affectivity, diffuseness, 
collectivity, universalism: ascription ake values of traditional society, 
industrial (bourgeois) society is typified by preferences for affective 
neutrality, specificity, s=lc-orientation, particularism and achieve- 
ment. Looking at our s:mple of the proletarian subculture of the 
betting shop we find (i7 the actor regarding his relationship with 
other individuals as an erd in itself (afkectivity); (ii) for him the other 
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actor is a provider of many services (diffuseness); (iii) he considers 
himself as acting not only for himself, but also for the group (collec- 
tivity); (iv) he treats other individuals as individuals and not in the 
role they play as members of classificatory groups (universalism) and 
(v) finally, he responds to others in terms of what they are and not 
in terms of what they have achieved (ascription). Although it would 
be fatuous to look upon these variables as absolutes—they clearly 
represent ‘more or less’ preferences—we find only very slight evidence 
of value preferences representing the middle-class way-of-life and 
almost total correspondence with the values postulated in respect of 
traditional community life in our working-class sample. We must, on 
the basis of our material, reject the hypothesis claiming embourgeoise- 
ment of the working-classes as premature or possibly even as ill- 
conceived. Is it not likely that each age has its own area of con- 
vergence, its own superficial index of bourgeoisification—religion in 


one era, nationalism in another and affluence in our own. 
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Health centre pclicy in England and Wales 


During the planning p2tiod of the Health Service, few concepts 
aroused the expectatiors o€ both doctors and laymen more than that 
of health centres. The ever-growing specialization and interdepend- 
ence of the various branches of medical knowledge had been empha- 
sized for some years ard it was widely considered that bringing 
together curative and preventive work under one roof would do 
much to improve the qu=Hty of first-line medical care. ‘That health 
centres were indeed interded to figure as a key feature of the Service 
is shown by s. 21 of the Act of 1946 which requires local health 
authorities to build, equ and maintain centres for any or all of the 
following: general med:GJ and dental services, pharmaceutical ser- 
vices, specialist and othe= services for out-patients and local health 
authority provisions. Ir =ddition to providing a modern organiza- 
tional context for general practice, the centres might have formed the 
major meeting place of =ersonnel from the three branches of the 
Service, and thus have fecil tated co-ordination and co-operation. But 
during the first ten and a half years since the Appointed Day only 
ten centres were providec ander s.21.* This article outlines some of 
the reasons for the disapp#intment of expectations during that period 
and examines the subsequent turn of events. 


THE ROLE OF THE CENTEAL GOVERNMENT 


Although the so-called fadtre of health centres arose from a variety 
of factors operating at naricnal and local level, it was caused in the 
main by the limitations om capital expenditure required by the 
central government. This fact does not emerge from the circular of 
January 1948 which discocraged health centre building on any scale. 
The circular stated that sroposals for the immediate provision of 
centres were not expectec 5pm local health authorities because of the 
shortage of building materials and the need for research and thought 
about design before a new tecvelopment of this kind was commenced.? 
But how convincing is this as the underlying explanation? Even 
during the passage of the Bill in 1946, Bevan implicitly made the 
* Michael Ryan m.a. Lectures -n Social Administration, University College of 
Swansea, 
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point that the demands of the Health Service might conflict with the 
government’s overall scheme of priorities when he said: ‘the quicker 
we can provide enough decent houses the less we shall need health 
centres’. In June 1947, when asked about the powers of local 
authorities to acquire land on which to build centres, he replied: ‘it 
is no use at the moment acquiring [sites] . . . , because the health 
centres could not be built at the present time for lack of building 
materials and labour owing to prior claims of housing’. Moreover, 
when questioned on the circular of 1948, the Minister made a most 
revealing statement: ‘No immediate substantial increase of building 
work under the Act has ever been promised or regarded as feasible’.* 

If the circular should be set within the broad context of the 
government’s unwillingness to initiate building programmes in the 
Health Service, it may also be seen against the background of 
economic crisis in 1947. In September and October of that year, 
capital investment for 1948 underwent review and cuts were made 
in the spending proposed by Departments.* For the Ministry of 
Health, almost certainly, this necessitated the postponement of health 
centres. 

Here it must be noted that one author of an influential textbook, 
Harry Eckstein, discerns in the circular—and other actions of the 
Minister—a basic opposition to the health centre concept.” The 
circumstantial evidence that he cites, however, does not necessarily 
lead to such a conclusion. Why, for example, did the circular refer to 
the need for ‘more intense expert scrutiny of the likely lines of first 
experiment?" Not, surely, because Bevan no longer believed in 
centres but because he had to postpone capital expenditure and, a 
less significant matter, placate the British Medical Association. (Such 
an ‘expert scrutiny’ had in fact been one of the demands made by the 
committee of the B.M.A. that negotiated the profession’s terms of 
entry into the Service, and it had been conceded by the end of 1947.)° 
Again, why did the circular refuse to countenance temporary or 
adapted premises for centres at a time when a make-do-and-mend 
policy was normal? Surely, in the main, because even adaptations cost 
money and require building materials. Moreover, adapted buildings 
could have been seen as even less acceptable than new ones to the 
B.M.A.?° 

Other evidence can be cited to refute the suggestion that Bevan 
and his advisers experienced a change of heart. Local authorities were 
by no means completely inhibited from proceeding with plans for 
centres in spite of the postponement of a building programme. The 
circular of 1948 in fact promised consideration to schemes that were 
strongly favoured by local opinion. ‘This point was later expanded in 
a letter (dated 13 April 1948) which expressed the hope that, where a 
centre was thought to be urgently necessary, the Minister would be 
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informed so that discuss 92 of plans could take place and considera- 
tion be given to the building requirements. Furthermore, the 
Minister ‘arranged for discussions between the appropriate local 
health authority and executive counc l in all cases where an estate 
of 2,500 or more houses (which might be expected to house about 
10,000 people) is being carstructed, so as to ensure that suitable sites 
are reserved and that pns are mad= for the provision of health 
centres to serve the new =cpulation’.”’ In July 1951, authorities were 
sent a report on health centres prepared by the Central Health 
Services Council which 1ecommended consideration of the ultimate 
needs of areas and an imediate programme on a limited scale. The 
covering letter pointed ot that the conclusions of this report and 
questions arising from in—rvidual schemes were under consideration; 
consultation would take -hce with the local authorities’ associations 
and the B.M.A. and a circe_ar would fo_low in due course. But shortly 
afterwards, a change of government took place. It seems that the 
consultations did not go to-ward and certainly no further advice was 
issued. 

By the end of 1951, five af the schem2s submitted for approval had 
received the Minister’s sarction. That is not necessarily to suggest 
that many schemes were isallowed by Bevan and Hilary Marquand 
who had succeeded him Minister of Health in January 1951. It is 
incorrectly asserted by ==kstein that: ‘in the vast majority of cases’ 
schemes foundered on tic Department's disapproval. His view is 
based on a misreading of -æ evidence; zhe source makes clear that of 
the 70 projects known to the Department by about the end of 1951, 
‘Many have not yet prog-2ssed beyond local consideration of a pre- 
liminary kind’. (It ako makes the point that, even when the 
Minister’s approval had been given, local difficulties arose to prevent 
schemes going forward.) Without access to the Department files it 
cannot be known how many schemes were rejected, but negative 
evidence suggests that, ir =cth the earlyand later years of the Service, 
few of the projects reachinz the final steges of consideration failed to 
gain sanction. That Bevar znd his advisers had a very real interest in 
the health centre concept £ perhaps imdicated by the fact that the 
first scheme to receive section was tne Woodberry Down centre 
which was estimated to coz: £165,000." 

But in any case, Conservative administrations encouraged group 
practice in premises owne= by the docters as an alternative to group 
practice in health centres. This was presumably in keeping with (if 
not suggested by) policy a: 3.M.A. House; an important stimulus to 
independent group practic has its orig-n in a recommendation of a 
working party representinz the B.M.A. and the Health Departments 
that examined the distribu::on of remumeration among general prac- 
titioners.** From 1 April 143, family doctors who wished to establish 
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group practices became eligible for assistance in the form of interest- 
free loans. ‘By this means’, the Ministry explained to the County 
Councils Association in 1955, ‘general medical services may be pro- 
vided by a group of doctors from premises owned by them, and it 
would be unnecessary for a health centre to be established in an area 
where such a group practice existed or was proposed by the doctors, 
and preferred by them to practicing from a health centre’. The 
Association was left with no uncertainty about the Minister’s attitude 
to health centre building by the statement: ‘For some time ahead 
the Minister believes that the building of a health centre is likely 
to be justified only where a largely new population needs to be pro- 
vided with health services . . .' The letter also suggested that the 
reservation of sites for health centres should be reviewed regularly 
so that sites could be released when it became clear that a centre would 
not be required. 

In the late fifties, sanction of centres took place on a very limited 
but increasing scale; by the end of 1961 fifteen centres were operating 
under s. 21, Although money for Health Service building now flowed 
more freely, comment in the Ministry’s report for that year discreetly 
conveyed a sense of official discouragement towards centres.’* With 
the advent of ten-year planning, in 1963 the Department again 
attempted dissuasion; it stated in The Development of Community 
Care that the circumstances which justify the provision of health 
centres do not arise frequently, and went on to note the increase in 
partnerships and group practices as ending the former isolation of 
the general practitioner that health centres were designed to 
remedy.” 

The encouragement of group practice may have been seen by 
Conservative Ministers primarily as a method of raising the quality 
of general medical practice without burdening the Exchequer and 
ratepayer with the cost of health centres and increasing the volume 
of local authority building. Doubtless, the views of the B.M.A. also 
carried some weight. But the underlying willingness to strengthen 
the general practitioner as an independent entrepreneur may owe 
something to the government’s political philosophy. In this context 
it is worth comparing the tone of the comments in the 1963 Blue 
Book with the almost enthusiastic passages in the revision of 1966. 
Having noted the ‘upsurge of interest’ in health centres during the 
last year or two, the revision suggested that the proposed new arrange- 
ments for reimbursing family doctors’ expenditure on rent and 
ancillary staff will lead to an even greater expansion of centres than 
at present envisaged. No longer is independent group practice pre- 
sented as the preferred alternative to health centre practice; the 
Department stated: “There is a growing realization among [both 
general practitioners and local authorities] that effective medical care 
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in the community calls fcr their closest co-operation, and this can 
often best be achieved im health centres where the family doctor can 
enjoy the use of modz premises and daily contact with local 
authority staff and faciliries’.* The striking difference between this 
passage and that in the earlier Blue Book obviously suggests that a 
Conservative Minister did not wish to encourage health centres while 
a Labour Minister did. 

‘The interest of the present Minister in fostering centres became 
clearer with the issue of Circular 7/67 in April of 1967. This circular 
both gave advice and szt forth a new Departmental policy. In the 
first place, it offered ad-vize to local authorities on the planning, 
preparation and submissizn of schemes; the declared object being to 
standardize procedures aid so reduce the time needed for dealing 
with each scheme. More irteresting, from the wider viewpoint, was 
the discouragement of senarate maternity and child welfare clinics 
in favour of health centres. Local authorities have been requested to 
review their programmes fcr building clinics and to consider, in con- 
sultation with the other branches of the Service, whether the provision 
they had in mind could rot more suitably form part of a health 
centre. In addition, the ‘finister made it explicit that: ‘he would 
hesitate to approve any scheme to provide in areas of small popula- 
tion purpose-built premises which are not also intended to provide 
accommodation for general medical and general dental practi- 
tioners’. So the Minister has stated, in effect, that administrative 
powers will be employed tə give health centres priority over buildings 
intended for the sole use o= the L.H.A. 

It must be noted, however, that the Minister has not specifically 
required local authorities t> plan centres and has carefully empha- 
sized that the current interest arises essentially from feelings at the 
grass roots level of the Service. This emphasis is by no means disin- 
genuous. For if group practice based on health centres seemed a 
revolutionary proposal tc many G.P.s in the 1940's, it is now a 
development in keeping w A the existing trends and needs. One-man 
practice was normal then, end with it went a high degree of indi- 
vidualism and competition: for patients. At present, however, only 
about a quarter of all primcipals work single-handed and the advant- 
ages of an organizational context in keeping with the demands and 
opportunities of modern scientific medicine have become increasingly 
obvious to family doctors. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


The attitude of the B.M.A. also demands consideration, for its views 
and actions have influenced family doctors whose co-operation deter- 
mines the success of every zealth centre scheme. (That general prac- 
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titioners can refuse to work in centres derives from their status as 
independent entrepreneurs.) It is in fact, crucial that, whatever the 
profession’s approval of the concept at a high level of generalization, 
the B.M.A. resolutely opposed the widespread provision of centres by 
local authorities during the planning stage of the Service. Even when 
a major building programme had been ruled out, the force behind 
this opposition continued to have power. It is true that the Association 
officially favoured limited experimentation with various types of 
centres but the effect of this policy was largely nullified by reserva- 
tions of points of detail. 

Deep-rooted traditions, intelligent self-interest and alarmist tend- 
encies may be seen to underlie the position of the B.M.A. and part of 
its rank and file. During the planning period of the Service especially, 
family doctors expressed considerable alarm lest the creation of a new 
organizational framework for practice should result in a full-time 
salaried service and interference with clinical freedom. In 1942, the 
B.M.A.’s Annual Panel Conference (which represented the general 
practitioners most likely to be affected) passed critical motions arising 
from a consideration of the interim report of the profession’s own 
Medical Planning Commission. It took the view that ‘centres should 
not be provided by the government’, and that ‘compulsory establish- 
ment is undesirable as it tends to the establishment of a whole-time 
salaried government medical service’.* The White Paper of 1944, A 
National Health Service, aroused much apprehension by its sugges- 
tion of centres provided by local authorities in which doctors would 
work for a salary. This apprehension was shared even by Lord 
Dawson of Penn, who may be regarded as the father of the concept. 
He asked: ‘Why this desire to push the health centre for the purposes 
of group practice? If you read the Paper you very soon realize that it 
is a way of introducing the principle of whole-time salaried ser- 
vice...’*° The B.M.A.’s Questionary on the White Paper showed that 
while 60 per cent of general practitioner respondents favoured the 
health centre as such, 63 per cent were opposed to practitioners in 
centres being under contract to local authorities.** 

Although the Act, when it came, made the provision of health 
centres obligatory, a good deal of success attended the B.M.A.’s efforts 
to ensure the traditional independence of family doctors who opted 
to work in centres. Thus s. 21(2) explicitly provides that general 
medical and general dental practitioners should not be employed by 
local authorities. Section 10 of the Amendment Act of 1949 forbade 
the payment of family doctors by salary except in ‘special circum- 
stances’.*2 Moreover, part of the schedule of that Act indicated that 
the Minister had given way to the B.M.A.’s pressure—endorsed by 
the Central Health Services Council’ for private practice to be 
allowed in centres. The fears that doctors would be compelled to work 
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from centres became large_y hypothetical, of course, once it became 
clear that few centres were likely to materialize. There can be no 
doubt that the circular o? January 1948 caused relief in B.M.A. 
circles. The B.M.A. Coumcil’s Committee on Health Centres com- 
mented: ‘It is probably >«etunate that for years yet health centres 
will exist only where there is enthusiasm and determination to try 
them out.’* 

Local enthusiasm, how=rer, received discouragement rather than 
support. At the Annual =.2presentative Meeting of 1948, a motion 
regretting the postponement of centres was reversed (by 105 votes to 
85) to a resolution that ‘zis meeting would view with the greatest 
dismay any hasty and widespread starting of health centres and is of 
the opinion that the Minister should sanction at the present time only 
carefully chosen experimental types in properly selected areas . . .’** 
‘Taking up this resolution, -ne Council decided to circularize all Local 
Medical Committees urgizg them ‘to use their influence to prevent 
the hasty establishment o£ :mdesirable types of health centre’.?* Such 
action might not have be2m zalculated to harden opposition to centres 
but it was certainly oper tz interpretation as giving official sanction 
to local resistance. As to wLat would be undesirable, some clarification 
is provided in the Council’ nterim report on centres dated July 1948. 
It notes that ‘the need ic? watchfulness has, indeed, already been 
demonstrated, for it is as=erent from some of the local authorities’ 
plans that their ideas of E2alth centres do not correspond with the 
Council’s recommendatiors and will not lead to the integration of 
clinic and family medica_ =ractice’.” (The work of clinics, it argues, 
is either specialist and stoild be undertaken by specialists, or is 
general practitioner in cha-acter and should be undertaken by family 
doctors as part of their d=Hy work.**) The Council wanted to see 
assimilation of local authoziry clinic work and not—or not merely— 
liaison with it. In effect, thz rank and file were recommended against 
proposals that did not corzerm with the traditions and ideals laid 
down by the report of the Ccuncil’s Committee. 

Moreover, a major practical difficulty was created by the B.M.A.’s 
stand on an issue that directly affected the staffing of centres. It might 
be argued that such a stand~.as required on account of the traditional 
competitive nature of gerierzl practice; on the other hand, it might 
appear that the B.M.A. was Deing unduly alarmist and legalistic. In 
1948 the General Medical £e-vices Committee set up a subcommittee 
to investigate the protectio- of practices where doctors consented to 
move into health centres,?* <x] in 1950 the annual conference of Local 
Medical Committees approved its recommendation, “That it be 
regarded as an essential preliminary during the experimental period 
that, in every area in whict a Health Centre is to be opened, no 
doctor (other than one of tbs principals of the Health Centre or a 
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doctor who, . . . had premises in the area from which he practise is agii ) Bi 
should be allowed to open a surgery . . . within an Soe. areal Nee : 
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around the Health Centre, for a specified period before 
the opening of such Centre’. This proposal could not be 
effect without amending legislation and the Minister felt that a was 
an exceedingly controversial issue over which to introduce an amend- 
ment. The upshot was that ‘the representatives of the profession’ 
refused to agree that an Executive Council might—in the last resort— 
advertise vacancies in centres should local doctors not wish to staff 
them. The Minister went so far as to agree that advertisement in 
such an event would be undesirable.” The danger now existed that 
considerable expenditure might be incurred in building a health 
centre which, if boycotted by local doctors, would remain unstaffed. 
The surgeries at the Woodberry Down centre—the great white 
clephant—did in fact stand empty for about a year after the official 
opening in October 1952. In order to avoid the recurrence of such 
situations, local authorities needed to gain an assurance from in- 
terested G.P.s that a centre would be used before sanction for building 
could be obtained. The practical difficulty that now arose, as the 
Cohen Committee (1954) saw it, was that ‘the doctors will naturally 
not commit themselves until they can see a contract which shows 
them what they are offered, what they will have to pay, and what 
security they will get. ..’** 

After the early ’fifties the B.M.A. had little cause to express further 
apprehension about health centres, and the concept virtually ceased 
to receive notice from it until the negotiations over the Doctors’ 
Charter which commenced in 1965. The Council neither reiterated 
its call for experimentation nor sponsored studies of the centres that 
came into existence. Due partly to the absence of a lead from the 
Council and the postponement of the health centre building pro- 
gramme, the rank and file members for long displayed little interest 
in the topic. An interesting exception is provided by the London 
Local Medical Committee, which in 1956 produced a report on 
centres and expressed disagreement with the Minister’s view that 
they should be provided only in areas of large-scale housing develop- 
ment.” 

Family doctors may be far less suspicious now than in 1948 of inter- 
ference from supposed bureaucrats and petit bourgeois councillors 
of local authorities. But such attitudes, though attenuated, linger on. 
In 1965, the British Medical Journal published a series of articles on 
health centres and group practices which concluded with the cor- 
respondent’s view that ‘most doctors will still choose to remain 
independent contractors and to practice at group-practice centres’.** 
It remains the policy of the General Medical Services Committee that 
family doctors should own their practice premises and the creation 
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in 1966 of the General Fractice Finance Corporation appears to repre-. 
sent, in part, the goverment’s willingness to support that policy. 
Nevertheless the G.M.3.C. is not blind to the trend of the times. One 
member has been reported as saying that ‘In the future fewer doctors 
would be practising from their own houses and fewer doctors would 
be able to own their own premises .. .’ and another that the rate of 
interest charged by the Finance Corporation would be such that 
‘there would be a distixct advantage in renting premises which would 
be built and owned by < bocal authority’.** 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT *ZACTIONS 


The local authorities themselves have been hamstrung, of course, by 
the actions of the Ministr= and the B.M.A. They have not expressed 
strong views, however over the indefinite postponement of their 
statutory obligations umd=r s, 21 of the Act. Although some large 
authorities first envisagei extensive building programmes, the raison 
d'étre of such schemes Fad been weakened by 1946 as local govern- 
„ment was now deprived cf any part in the hospital service (which 
would be represented im centres) and was debarred from employing 
family doctors and thus ex=rcising any control over their distribution 
and organizational framework. It is indicative that at the committee 
stage of the Bill an amen=ment was put down recommending that the 
provision of health centre; should fall to Regional Hospital Boards 
and not to local author_ties. This amendment resulted from the 
concern of the Associat:cm of Municipal Corporations over the ‘rela- 
tively substantial cost which seems likely to fall on local health 
authorities without any eJective control of the service performed in 
centres’ .** 

If the circular of Jarazy 1948 came as a relief to an influential 
section of the profession. .t may also have been not unwelcome to 
heavily burdened local zo-ernment. Certainly, when the Association 
of Municipal Corporaťc came to consider it, no comment was 
recorded.” One authority, Manchester, was not easily put off and 
asked the Association to sapport an application to the Ministry of 
Health for a prefabricate= design suitable for erection in any part of 
the country. The Assoc.#tion, however, declined to take the matter 
up.** At about the same tice the London County Council, which had 
proposed to create 162 h2alth service areas, each with its compre- 
hensive health centre, dzew in its horns and planned one new centre 
and nine in converted premises.” When Bristol achieved the distinc- 
tion of being the first au-Lority to open a new centre (in 1952), two of 
its senior medical staff c-sestioned the desirability of a large-scale 
building programme and zsked: ‘Is there another road more profit- 
able to the patient and les costly to the country?’.*° This, incidentally, 
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can be said to be the question underlying the Guillebaud Committee’s 
comments on health centres—comments with which the Association 
of Municipal Corporations was ‘inclined to agree’.** 

Nevertheless, it seems likely that many Health Committees have 
made attempts to initiate proposals (7o projects were known to the 
Department by about the end of 1951). Apparently no local authority 
has been accused of failing to consider a centre when family doctors 
requested one. Moreover, it is a striking fact that in the first revision 
of The Development of Community Care authorities envisaged pro- 
viding 68 new centres by 1974, whereas in the second revision (this 
time for a Labour Minister) they proposed 284 by 1976. It is not clear 
to what extent the difference can be ascribed to, respectively, the 
wishes of the L.H.A.s themselves, the views of the Minister and the 
requests of local general practitioners. However, the greatest weight 
should probably be assigned to the last-mentioned factor on the 
ground that L.H.A.s would not propose to build centres unless 
general practitioners appeared willing to make use of them. 


RENTS AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Finally, mention can be made of a few contingent factors that delayed 
schemes or prevented them coming to fruition. The amount of rent 
to be charged to doctors was seen by the Cohen Committee as ‘an 
intensely vexed question on which otherwise practicable projects have 
been known to founder . . .’“? Even after the passage of time, this 
question still causes dispute. Within the last few years the Minister 
has been asked to arbitrate on the rents to be charged by Liverpool,“ 
and by Stoke-on-Trent local health authorities.“ It appears that local 
government has felt reluctance to subsidize the charge for use of con- 
sulting rooms; in 1965 the County Councils Association recorded 
their view that a rate-borne subsidy would be justified only in so far 
as the arrangement contributed to the work of an authority." How- 
ever, to family doctors, economic rents may have seemed prohibitive. 
Whether they were so is, of course, another matter. The Gillie Com- 
mittee (1963), having remarked on the burden of financing group 
practice premises, commented: ‘the considerable financial advantage 
enjoyed by doctors at health centre premises did not seem to be fully 
appreciated’.** The recent ‘upsurge of interest’ in centres may be 
explained partly by a better understanding of these advantages, 
coupled with the greater need for suitable premises at a reasonable 
cost. (It appears that, since about 1958, Executive Councils have 
found it increasingly difficult to fill general practitioner vacancies 
partly because suitable accommodation proved difficult to obtain or 
was expensive, and perhaps uneconomic when set against the 
potential income of the practice.“’ 
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Poor communicationm= have also affected health centre schemes. 
Lack of early consultazien with the doctors is reported from some of 
the centres that came into existence,** and it seems likely that a 
number of schemes fatlet because the local authority took a decision 
—e.g. on the choice c= site—without first consulting the family 
doctors. Even when nc <isputes arose, negotiations could take a long 
time because of the novelty and complexity of the task. A large 
number of persons or agencies were involved in the decision making 
process—local authorit~ departments and committees, the profes- 
sional people who would work in the centre and their Local Medical 
Committee (and perhaps Local Dental Committee), the Executive 
Council and the Minist- of Health. Their task was made no easier 
by the absence of publi:red Departmental guidelines for procedure, 
building notes and a mo=el agreement for the terms on which general 


practitioners would use a centre. 
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Social self-government: the background of 
theory and practice in Yugoslav socialism 


INTRODUZITION 


Yugoslavia has been the subject of intermittent and sympathetic 
attention by British writers—mainly socialists—for some years now.* 
Two general studies have been supplemented by a detailed descrip- 
tion of the organization of workers’ self-management in Yugoslav 
factories.* Yet most of this material remains descriptive or impres- 
sionistic end a recent article on ‘Democracy and Workers’ Control’ 
dismissed the Yugoslav experience in a paragraph, arguing that, 


Yugcslav assumptions . . . reduce the question of democratic 
control to one of an increasingly meaningless local autonomy, and 
gradually replaces a central conscious willed network of decisions 
by impalpable and unseen economic pressures.* 


What 3 the theoretical justification for Yugoslav socialism? How 
is it related to circumstance, and can it be reduced to meaningless 
trial and error? Are the social relationships being created in Yugo- 
slavia? 


-Basis on which rests the achievement of a humanization of rela- 
tionshids between men, a humanization of labour, therefore the 
condition which will enable man to become, gradually, master of 
his destiny? 


Or do they imply rather a ‘peaceful transition from socialism to 
capitalism’ A consideration of these questions involves an under- 
standing of the particular difficulties of ‘transforming human nature’ 
in a semi-developed, culturally disparate society with a large peasant 
minority.* The present article relates some empirical research into 
the func-ioning of self-government in the political and economic 
orders to attitudes and behaviour derived from crucial features of the 
nation’s socio-political development. 

It can be cynically argued that the theory of socialism which has 
developed in Yugoslavia over the past sixteen years has been nothing 


* David S. Riddell s.a, Lecturer in Sociology, University of Strathclyde. 
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more than an attemp: <0 rationalize a political quarrel between 
Yugoslavia and the U.S.22." Alternatively, it has been asserted that 
Yugoslav practice is purer pragmatic. One study considers that since 
the Marxist ideology is sz divorced from reality, 


It is the mass of t= hesitants, the waiting, the marginals, who 
should come to see the meaning of the Yugoslav experience, and 
rally to more sensible =octrines.* ` 


Yugoslav ideologists the-selves tend to underplay the significance 
of the breach with the U 38. R. It was necessary after the war to have 
a period of ‘administrat-v2’ centralized socialism to set the country 
going; the workers’ councts already existed in embryonic form in the 
‘consultative committee’ of the immediate post-war years.’ ‘Thus 
Kidrié in 1951, 


It must be stated tcce~ that the old system of production, in spite 
of all the avoidable erro-s, in spite of the fact that certain adminis- 
trative methods were abandoned too late, was, all in all, indis- 
pensable in abolishing private capitalism, and lifting the material 
base of production tc 2 degree necessary for building socialism in 
the country.*° 


And Dugonić in 1957, 


Administrative contrel alone could solve the economic and 
political problems which presented themselves with the revolu- 
tionary victory. But when these problems were by and large, solved, 
administrative contrc] tegan to become an obstacle to the more 
rapid and harmonious =evelopment of the forces of production and 
social relationships.” 


In this view Yugoslav socizlism has been an appropriate response to 
the general conditions which Yugoslavia faced at any period of time. 
None of these extreme pc:itions seems to be quite correct. 

Three kinds of influen== on the developing Yugoslav revolution 
made the long continuar of the authoritarian centralist forms of 
Soviet society very unlikely. First, features of the general social back- 
ground did not favour it} Second, like the Chinese, and in contrast 
to other East European stat2s, the Yugoslav party had carried through 
a communist revolution -ergely independent of the Soviet Union. 
Thirdly, although the Yuzoslav communists were orthodox in their 
subservience to Stalin, this subservience, because of the other two 
factors, was conditional, and this enabled them, when the break with 
the Soviet Union becam= inevitable, to re-appraise their own ex- 
perience in the post-war years. 
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1. General social background 


Yugoslav culture has been conditioned by the area's political position, 
as an undeveloped, poverty stricken peasant buffer between the 
Austro-Hungarian and Turkish empires. Changes in political 
boundary and administration were very frequent, as were local up- 
risings against alien impositions and barbarities, especially in the 
Turkish areas. Montenegro maintained a precarious independence 
through geographical inaccessibility and constant repulsion of 
attempted invasion; the system of blood revenge ensured the ferocity 
of the population and its constant military preparedness to repel 
attack from outside.* In the circumstances, the Yugoslav peasant 
population—there were few towns, especially in the eastern part of 
the country—developed a deep distrust of central authority, and the 
political instability, coupled with the poor communications led to a 
great deal of local self-sufficiency. But within the family group, co- 
operation was extensive. Often an extended and compound family 
household, the Zadruga, developed, in which several generations of 
relatives might live and work together. This family system only 
recently declined, as trade and centralized administration gradually 
broke down regional and local autonomy in the last part of the nine- 
teenth century. The legacy of hostility to central authority, and 
traditional support of groups opposed to it undoubtedly helped the 
partisans in the Second World War; but the partisans, in their turn, 
became the central authority after the war. 

If the general mistrust of government was common to most of the 
region that is now Yugoslavia, in other ways it was fragmented. 
Different languages and scripts made communication difficult. 
Religious differences were passionate and endemic—they coincided 
to some extent with acceptance or non-acceptance of Turkish rule, 
and with regional fears of Great Serbian expansionism. Thus in the 
Second World War, there was at some periods an uneasy alliance 
between the Catholic Ustaše movement in Croatia, and Moslems in 
Bosnia against members of the Serbian Orthodox religion, and 
abominable excesses were committed.'* Also there was traditional 
rural hostility to the towns, which had harboured an artisan class 
subservient to the Turks, the Cincars, who, as Trouton says, 


Represented the essence of all that countrymen everywhere hate 
in townsmen, and on their heads were concentrated all the feelings 
that on other countries produce peasant anti-semitism." 


Levels of development were very uneven—Slovenia reasonably pros- 
perous, Macedonia with an almost Asian poverty. All in all, it must 
be agreed that this background was not propitious for an enduring 
centralism. 
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2. The Yugoslav commexist party 


Both major phases in te history of the communist party of Yugo- 
slavia in the period befcre it came to power, the pre-war period, and 
the partisan period, red=ct the social background and reinforce it.** 
Communism took quick zot in the developing industrial areas after 
the First World War. Industry consisted mainly of foreign-owned 
companies set up to explicit Yugoslavia’s mineral resources. Copper, 
for instance, was not 2-=cessed in the country and had to be re- 
imported in refined fcre.** Even such manufacturing industry as 
developed was often foreign owned.” Such an industrial structure 
forms a classic recruiting ground for communism,” and in the first 
elections of the new stet=, held in 1919, communist candidates won 
control of Zagreb and belgrade councils, and took 58 seats in the 
national parliament, beinz, significantly, the only group to be elected 
on a non-regional basis. Already by the end of 1920, the party had 
been driven undergroumm 

By the second party =cngress, factions had emerged—the main 
divisions being between gradualists and revolutionists. These were 
entangled with differences about the nationalities problem and policy 
in regard to the peasantry. Over and above this quarrels over leader- 
ship developed. There were divisions between Left Opposition sup- 
porters and Stalinists, and the Comintern regarded the Yugoslav 
party as an extremely fractious child.** Tito came to the fore in the 
middle-thirties, and, wizh. zhe help of purges, which removed many 
of the older leaders, was atle to reorganize the party and to effect its 
central control by men supporting him.* Although government 
persecution kept the part7 yery small—with less than 2,000 members 
in the mid-thirties—it 227 much latent support, and by 1940 had 
increased twentyfold. Thare was not time before the war to educate 
and discipline this new membership into Stalinist centralism, how- 
ever. In addition, the Yugzstav group of Spanish Civil War volunteers 
came under the influence o2 anarcho-syndicalist ideas, and, according 
to Bauer, 


Doubtless the source 2i the Yugoslav anarcho-syndicalist outlook 
is to be found in Spain and is a result of the participation of the 
Yugoslav members of :2e International Brigade in the Spanish 
Civil War. 

This view is not accepted. Ey Avakumovi¢, however.* 
In these ways the pre-war phase of Yugoslav party history reflected 
and added its own dimension to the localism of Yugoslav society. 


3. The communist revoluizen 


‘The experience of the perizan movement, led and controlled by the 
communists, during the Second World War is quite well-known.” 
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Certain features of this period require emphasis. Firstly, the resist- 
ance took place almost entirely in rural areas. In terms of the peasant 
culture of Yugoslavia, the partisans formed part of a tradition of 
resistance to a mistrusted central authority. They also promised land 
reform and education, the latter traditionally seen as a means of 
peasant advancement.” ‘Thus, many peasants joined the movement. 
Secondly, although discipline in a resistance movement is usually 
extreme where it is enforceable, the very nature of the struggle, 
consisting largely of dispersed harassing actions on a local basis, with 
poor overall communications increases the autonomy of small groups, 
so that local leaders emerge. The problems this can bring have been 
illustrated recently in the factional struggles in Algeria. Neither of 
these features of the Partisan experience could be said to reinforce 
a position of extreme centralization of authority. Thirdly, although 
the leaders of the partisans were Stalin’s men, and looked to Moscow, 
as has often been pointed out, the fact that the partisans inde- 
pendently gained control of large parts of Yugoslavia put them in 
a potentially different relationship to Moscow than those leaders who 
owed their presence solely to the Red Army, as was the case in other 
East European countries. Indeed, the reluctance of the Russians to 
recognize this fact—by refusing urgent requests for aid, and recog- 
nizing the royalist emigré government in London for a time—must 
already have sown suppressed seeds of doubt. Also the aid given by 
Western governments during the war might be said to have estab- 
lished a precedent for later developments. 

In summary, the cultural background, the early history of the 
Communist Party of Yugoslavia, and the war experience all militated 
against the permanent establishment of a centralized state on the 
Soviet model. 


THE ‘ADMINISTRATIVE’ PERIOD, 1945—50, AND THE 
BREAK WITH THE SOVIET UNION 


As has already been shown, Yugoslav theorists argue, with varying 
depths of conviction, that the ‘administrative’ period of centralized 
authority was a necessary one after the war. The country was in ruins; 
only Poland and the western part of the Soviet Union suffered more.”” 
Systematic atrocities had been conducted against the educated popu- 
lation. Relations with the Western allies were cool because of quarrels 
over ‘Trieste and the Yugoslav support of Greek partisans. But 
perhaps most importantly, the leadership saw the Soviet Union as the 
prototype socialist state. 

Machinery for the preparation of a centralized plan was set up. 
Such industry as existed was quickly expropriated, as were large 
holdings of land. Vestiges of a multi-party system were quickly swept 
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away, and a constitutio modelled on that of the Soviet Union 
established. However, workers’ consultative committees, with ad- 
visory status only, were 2:teblished in some factories.** Also, the com- 
munists did not collect..te agriculture, a reflection of the especial 
relationship between part:sans and peasants built up during the war. 
The fact that many of the new workers in expanding industry were 
still part peasant must ħave kept ideas of individual ownership and 
responsibility in the foreground of the consciousness of the new 
working class. 

The new planners prozuced a massive central plan. Its aim was, 
with Soviet assistance, to :mdustrialize the country in five years. 700 
members of the Federal Elanning Commission drew up the plan, 
which weighed approximately 14 tons! Production targets for be- 
tween 16,000 and 20,000 commodities were set, in the minutest detail. 
A huge, partly semi-prcfssional inspectorate dealt with the 600 to 
800 reports that each erter>rise had to submit annually.” Although 
a basis of heavy industry was laid in this period, the inefficiency of 
such a system, its consequences in the creation of apathy at lower 
levels, and of a vast burseucracy at the higher, together with the 
enormous financial drair. o€ the cost of the staff on a backward country 
must be apparent.*° Bicer:c, a Yugoslav economist, has written, 


The balancing of svpoly and demand in a centrally planned 
economy occurs in officss where a few people, unaware of the real 
effects of their author-tarian plans, become the supreme judges of 
the destinies of all producers and consumers through their bureau- 
cratic machine. From th:s source of authority, plans lead further 
down to smaller bodie:, splitting unrealistic averages into still 
smaller averages accorcing to norms born in offices which, when 
they reach the enterprise level, have little resemblance to the con- 
ditions of actual life.*~ 


And, 


In 1947 the two bigge:t beaches on the Adriatic coast could only 
make one type of cake per day for all the restaurants, cafés, and 
cake shops and bakers, The control of one industry by one firm 
was realized as if in a <teatise on Political Economy, but the cakes 
weren't very good. Today, the economies of large scale production 
are less, but the cakes ar Detter.” 


Other features of the al —Ministrative period were: highly developed 
political and trade union. bxreaucracy,** the former at least receiving 
material and financial privil=ges in the form of better rations, housing 
and perks than the rest of tne population; and a powerful and, by 
all accounts, much hated secret police, U.D.B.A.** 

Not only was such a system in conflict with attitudes derived from 
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Yugoslavia’s cultural history, but it led to normative conflicts within 
the leadership itself, between the ‘Partisan ethic-—the stern morality 
and idealism that sustained the wartime guerilla fighting, and the 
Stalinist dogmatism deriving from political socialization in the 
Comintern of the 1930’s. The interplay of these two normative orien- 
tations in the leadership can be traced through the whole develop- 
ment of Yugoslavia since this period. 

According to an ‘official’ Yugoslav account, the causes of the break 
with the Soviet Union were Soviet economic and political domina- 
tion; as with other East European countries, the Soviet Union tried 
to impose joint stock companies that were very unfair to the Yugo- 
slavs; did not pay world prices for Yugoslav goods, and overcharged 
for their own; some units of the Red Army behaved like conquerors 
and demanded privileges; and the Soviet party tried to develop its 
own system of contacts and channels of influence in Yugoslavia. The 
independent Yugoslav party leadership, already doubtful about the 
amount of help received from the Soviet Union in the war, could not 
accept such a situation calmly, and irritation grew on both sides 
over a period.** The initial effect on internal policy was to tighten 
centralism; observers have characterized the 1948-9 period as more 
Stalinist than the Stalinists’.*’. Agriculture was collectivized. But 
within the central committee there was ‘agonized reappraisal’, centred 
especially around Djilas.°* There was, in fact, another stream of 
Marxism, with which many of the Yugoslav leaders were familiar. 
Deleon, in one of the most useful statements of the theory of Yugoslav 
socialism, suggests that there were a range of background influences 


. . in the ephemeral but very rich experience of the Paris 
Commune, in the gropings of anarchist organizations everywhere 
in Europe towards the end of the last century . . . in the eclectic 
and inconsequent essays of Kautsky, Bauer and Adler; in the first 
miners’ committees of the First World War in many industrial 
countries; in the Whitley councils, the shop stewards committees, 
the undertaking and works councils, the factory committees, the 
‘workers’ Soviets’ and workers’ supervisory committees during the 
early years of Soviet rule; in the organs set up during the German 
uprising and inspired by the October revolution; in the workers’ 
committees of Bela Kun’s Soviet Hungary; in the first Austrian 
Undertaking Councils Act immediately after the First World War; 
in numerous speeches by Lenin in which he foretold the need for 
workers to take a part in direct decisions and to be prepared for 
workers’ management; during the occupation of the factories by 
Italian workers in the twenties of this century; in the revolutionary 
experience acquired during the Spanish Civil War in factory man- 
agement .. .*° 
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It was not these ideas <Aemselves which led to the split; but the 
split which led to recorns_deration of these ideas. The result was the 
same. Tadic wrote in 1¢5*, - 


It cannot be denied that socialist development was oriented more 
quickly towards socia_iz: democracy in Yugoslavia by the events of 
1948 and the followirg rears. This development was the result of 
the realization that it w=sn’t possible to follow blindly the dogmatic 
way that the ideology z:xd practice of stalinism set out.** 


Both the break with ta= Soviet Union and the re-orientation of 
policy which followed derive from the crucial features of Yugoslav 
social and political deve-cpment outlined above. ‘The ‘administrative 
period’ is, as it were, an aberration. And yet the modes of thought 
current in this period ccmtmue to influence Yugoslav social organiza- 
tion, 


YUGOSLAV SOCIALISM SINCE 1950: THE THEORY 


Since 1950, organization<l forms in Yugoslav society have been in 
continuous change, so muza so that it is sometimes difficult to keep 
up with the latest modifizz-:on. Among other changes that have taken 
place, however, are the fo.lowing—in no absolute order of prece- 
dence: 


1, The change from b:1-zaucratic centralized regulation of produc- 
tion and distributicr. zo a controlled market regulation of pro- 
duction and distribution.“ 

2. The constant, though hesitant, increase, in the name of political 
self-government of tae amount of political choice and control 
by citizens, especial; at lower levels, instanced most recently 
in the legislation forc-ag compulsory replacement of all elected 
officials after a specifi=d term of office. 

3. The re-organization =f industry so that legally the supreme 
management body ia any enterprise is the workers’ council, 
elected by the workers“ 

4. Legislation constantl~ <ncreasing the scope of action and control 
of workers’ councils and the amount of finance at their dis- 
posal.‘ 

5. The devolution, w-ti-n enterprises, of power from workers’ 
councils to economiz mits,‘ 

6. The spread of the self-management idea to every institution of 
Yugoslav society—sch2ols, hospitals, universities, social insur- 
ance offices, housing districts, etc.** 

7. The reduction in sz of the central organs of bureaucracy,“ 
the freeing of the politcal prisoners,“* the removal of privilege 
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for party members,‘* the renaming of the party as the League 
of Communists as an indication that, although it has a leading 
rôle, its methods are persuasion, not coercion.* 


Although the realization of these laws and trends is, in practice, 
partial, none of them would support a simplicist explanation of 
Yugoslav society in terms of a malevolent ruling class, exploiting the 
masses for its own gain; each makes control by such a class more 
difficult, and in sum they are not compatible with such an explana- 
tion. In spite of the fact that it must be accepted that all the more 
important decisions about the development of the society are still 
taken centrally by a small group of party leaders, it must also be 
accepted that there is only one satisfactory interpretation of the trend 
in the decisions; that it stems from an ideological view of a socialist 
society as one characterized by the conscious and organized control 
by the members of society themselves of all the institutions of their 
society. 

In fact, the essence of the theoretical position which is behind this 
trend has been stated many times by Yugoslav theoreticians, and is 
given in detail in the well-known 1958 Programme of the League of 
Yugoslav Communists. Deleon summarizes this position, 


By merely socializing property [the working class] still remains 
far from achievement of its goals, for being emancipated from the 
capitalist system does not also mean delivery from the new perils 
of étatism and bureaucratism ... From a historical or theoretical 
viewpoint one cannot speak of a real qualitative change in social 
development unless government in the name of the people becomes 
government by the people themselves . . . the withering away of 
the state is no more than the socialization of its functions and the 
gradual clarification of a new concept of the social community 
which, through the network of social organs that it creates for 
itself, takes into its own hands the power of decision regarding its 
destiny, its material values and the satisfaction of its common 
needs ... The essence of socialism is its mission of creating new 
social relationships. The extent to which such relationships are 
effectively created is the surest criterion of a country’s evolution 
towards socialism.** 


We may present the Yugoslav leaders’ conception of the path to 
Socialism schematically as in Diagram 1. 

Thus, constant reference is made in theoretical writings to the 
dangers of anarchy on the one hand, and to the need to decrease the 
amount of state intervention by creating wider areas of group decision 
taking on the other.** 

The drive to implement the conception of socialist democracy is 
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DIAGRAM 1. ‘Yugoslav leader“ conception oj the path to socialism—with two 


$ deviations to be znided 


Laiz=ez-faire Capitalism 


tate Capitalism 


Nationalizatior cP firms (Lowest form o” public 


e>ship) 





State Ownership SOZIAL OWNERSHIP Collective Ownership 

(Etatization and {Soctal self-managa nent (Anarchy - primacy of 
bureaucratization ythin framework Bad individual over social 
lead to re-emergence cn by national postical interest- re-emergence 
of class relations } imstibytions.) of class relations.) 


SCCELIST DEMOCEACY 


` 


modified by other, con£izting, vicws o= the leadership, which can be 
listed as follows: 


1. Probably of least -r-portance in -nternal policy, although it is 
very difficult to assas the effect, the international position of 
Yugoslavia, particakrly in terms of the strings attached to the 
many loans at var_cus times from East and West, and the fear 
of Yugoslavia’s econ=mic isolation in a Europe divided between 
trade blocs.** 

2. There is a desire zc naintain, at this top level, power and to 
some extent, privi-ece,™ partly for its own sake, partly because 
of a feeling that there are divisive elements in the country that 
might, if not check=c by central authority, destroy the whole 
system. 


These latter elements, specific to the Yugoslav situation, have to be 
taken into consideratior. “conomic differences between regions were 
immense, and are still lezze; determimed and continuing efforts to 
remove them have led t> =2sentment over investment policy and the 
transfer of funds from ticz to poor areas. This economic problem is 
linked with nationalist xvalries.and traditional worries about Serb 
domination. The policy cf allowing freedom of choice to peasants 
with regard to joining c)-oDeratives ha: met with traditional peasant 
suspicion of central goverment, and memories of the short period 
of enforced collectivizatic= are still alive (1949-52). Religious strife 
was connected with terr_t_e atrocities anly twenty-five years ago, and 
is still the cause of much L-whappiness om an individual level—parents 
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forbidding marriages, etc. All in all, these problems remain a a very 5. 
serious threat to the stability of any social system in Yugoslavia, and 
must be taken into consideration. l 


3. A third factor which holds back the development of the system ~ 
of socialist democracy in Yugoslavia is a powerful legacy of 
dogmatic modes of thought which makes itself felt in the work 
of all the theorists of Yugoslav communism. It is derived from 
the political socialization of the leadership on the one hand, and 
reinforced by their social position on the other. 


There has been little attempt at reassessment of what might be called 
the Stalinist demonology among the Yugoslav leadership.** More 
importantly, there is a lack of empirical reference in their work. An 
analysis of sources in an important theoretical journal indicates that 
not only is the number of references to other work very small, but the 
modern work of social scientists, including Yugoslav social scientists, 
which might be relevant to the functioning of the Yugoslav system 
is not referred to at all. The analysis reinforces the author’s ex- 
perience in a seminar at Belgrade university in 1961. The participants 
found it very hard to convey the idea that they were interested in 
seeing the organizational forms at work. 

Since the results of the measures to apply the theory are filtered 
through a miasma of political jargon, it is very difficult, in reading 
material put out by the Yugoslav government, to find the actual 
effects of measures, as opposed to what they ought to do, and this even 
applies when one is talking to local officials." This does not just affect 
outside observers, however. It has had two major effects on the devel- 
opment of the system in the country. In the first place, unparalleled 
opportunities for experimentation with different forms of organiza- 
tion have been lost. It would have been uniquely possible, for 
example, to design partially controlled experiments over a longish 
period, to find which forms of industrial organization most involved 
workers in responsible decision taking. In addition, and even more 
importantly, the policy makers, that is, the leaders of the League 
of Communists, have not been taking into consideration the 
actual effects of the framework for self-government they have con- 
structed. l 

In summary, while the Yugoslav leaders have a theoretical aim 
which directs their policy in general terms, this aim is tempered by 
caution at real political problems, which in turn are partly respon- 
sible for the general wish to retain power at the higher levels of the 
circle of leadership. This, and the dogmatic legacy in ways of think- 
ing, characterize the policy of ‘revolution from the top’ in Yugo- 
slavia. | ! 
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WHAT ACTUALLY HA?2ENS? 


There can be no doubt -hat the mass of the Yugoslav population 
considers the present system of organization preferable to the pre-1950 
situation, and there are :-gns that as levels of education and sophisti- 
cation grow, the real possibilities presented by the system are begin- 
ning to be used. But th=re can also be no doubt that the Yugoslav 
system, as it has .evolvec since 1950, while in general accord, in its 
emphasis on decentralizztion, with the cultural background of the 
society outlined above, has not arisen directly from the demands of 
citizens and workers, buz Aas been worked out, legislated and modi- 
fied from the top." Work2=s in Yugoslavia are even now for the most 
part first generation; many still work part time on the land. To 
master technical skills is 2 tremendous problem; to express coherently 
feelings of, dissatisfacticn over their working lives in organizational 
terms has been beyond tem. Research indicates that neither in the 
political nor in the indust~ial order are people able to comprehend 
and utilize their existing =ghts, with the result that those who effec- 
tively wield control contmue to do so, while a very large number of 
workers and citizens come -o regard the whole system with suspicion, 
thus not trying to explore tully the opportunities open to them. The 
remainder of this article ==plores this theme. 


(a) Political institutions 


As part of the conception =f a socialist society, Yugoslav leaders do not 
see political institutions in terms of a ‘bourgeois democracy’, in 
which various party mazaines compete to bribe the temporary alle- 
giance of otherwise passive and apathetic masses.** The renaming of 
the Communist Party a3 the League of Communists symbolizes the 
desire to replace the very zarty system by one in which citizens them- 
selves will actively par:icmpate in political decision-making at all 
levels, the practice of dicect democracy in a range of institutions 
giving them the experience and interest that will make the problems 
meaningful to them. Ho-ever, in the present situation, the social 
problems mentioned abov= `p. 57) would form a basis for the develop- 
ment of political. parties. The electoral system therefore remains 
hedged with restrictions. Fn its latest form, any group of citizens com- 


` prising more than 200 p2e;le in a constituency can propose a candi- 


date for nomination as a Federal or Republic Deputy. He must then 
pass the scrutiny of an electcral commission appointed by the existing 
parliament. After this, he may be accepted as a candidate if a group 
comprising more than one tenth of the constituency electorate agree 
to support him (no canvassing is allowed by any candidate). If this 
is achieved, one third of th2 sitting deputies in the local Commune 
council must agree to his candidature. Only then can he stand for 
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election. Candidates for deputy at the local Commune level must pass 
through the first three steps of this process.*° This procedure is a slight 
modification of that outlined in the 1963 Constitution. In the 1965 
elections held under this system there were 44,591 candidates for 
23,206 seats, so that a contest could have taken place in at most 
go-5 per cent of the seats.** But the higher the level, the fewer the ° 
contests. 300 deputies were elected to the Federal Assembly, but only 
346 candidates were confirmed: there were 520 more candidates than 
seats at the Republic level (for 1,139 seats) but 42,526 candidates for 
21,967 seats at the Commune level. This represents some improve- 
ment over the 1963 elections, but some candidates, especially at the 
higher levels, withdrew, reducing the number of contests. Such a system 
can be used to eliminate ‘undesirable’ candidates. On the other hand, 
the new electoral laws state that if 20 per cent of the electorate of a con- 
stituency is so minded, a deputy can be re-called. More importantly, 
a candidate cannot submit himself for re-election to the same position 
after his four-year term of office. Since candidates can stand for other 
positions, the provision is not as biting as it might seem at first 
sight. 

The effect of the complexity of the electoral system on the average 
citizen of Yugoslavia, whose educational level is still low—go per cent 
of commune deputies still had less than four years’ schooling in 
1963°*—can only be to discourage him from activity, and to place his 
reliance on those who have the ability and motivation to try to 
manipulate the system, i.e., to create just the group of professional 
politicians it is designed to avoid. Hammond illustrated this in his 
interesting report of the 1954 election campaign—under a rather 
simpler system. 


At a voters’ meeting in Belgrade attended by the author, a man 
got up and tried to make a nomination for the nominating com- 
mittee, but was informed by the Chairman that only groups of 10 
could suggest names. After some conversation with people sitting 
nearby, the man rose again and stated that he now had a group 
of 10. When asked whom he wished to nominate, he suggested only 
one nominee, whereupon the Chairman pointed out that he would 
have to suggest a complete committee. The man. . . thoroughly 
confused ... gave up and sat down, amid hisses from the audience.” 


The multiplication of electoral offices in Yugoslavia has meant that 
there are a large number of people who serve. Kovatevi¢ has estimated 
that in 1957 there were about one million such offices, including 
workers’ council positions, and that therefore every tenth adult 
Yugoslav was taking part in some form of self-government.“ But 
studies of the personnel of these offices, excluding workers’ council 
members, indicate that there is considerable duplication of office, 
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termed ‘cumulation of tes3onsibility’. Thus, in a study of 703 poli- 
tical office holders in Rrjaka, the average number of ‘socially respon- 
sible’ positions per office k=lder was 6-4, with some individuals having 
as many as 15-20 or moze positions. ‘The average activist had been to 
11-8 meetings in the last month, again with some having more than 
one meeting per day! Var many of these people were aware them- 
selves that the quality ez the work performed suffered from this 
duplication." In Smedezevo commune, studied in detail by a Franco- 
Yugoslav research team. £3 per cent of office holders held only one 
function; they held 43 per zant of the posts. 6-5 per cent of office holders 
however had more than toar functions; they held 21 per cent of the 
posts. As one would expect from its real monopoly of political power, 
and its assigned ‘leading mle’ in Yugoslav society,"° it is not surprising 
that League members were over-represented in positions of political 
responsibility. However. tiis over-representation does not, at the local 
level, amount to comple=e monopoly, and it has been found that there 
is differentiation within the League. Old communists (pre-1945) 
tended to be concentrated in the more important positions, and 
League members as a wlo_e tended to be found more frequently in 
organizations judged by the researchers to be of more political im- 
portance. But, although —eague membership is positively related to 
higher administrative œc pations and political activity, this is less 
true of recent League mer bers. Nor do the researches in Smederevo 
support Djilas’ view of a ‘new class’ in other respects. At this level, 
League members did rc: differ from other members of the same 
occupational groups in tens of either pay, housing standards, posses- 
sion of consumer goods, ct frequency of official visits.*” 

‘The ambivalence of the ttitudes of the political leadership towards 
the Yugoslav populatior. =merges clearly from this account. ‘There is 
a desire to create the condicions of a new, direct, socialist democracy; 
but there is an extreme [= =tion because of the divisive forces existing 
in Yugoslav society, and a -2ference to theoretically conceived but not 
empirically investigatec zeds leads to a system of extreme com- 
plexity, constantly being nodified from the top. The consequences 
of this are that apathy is Lardly diminished by the reforms, and that 
a small group of activists are overburdened with tasks to the detri- 
ment of performance effic:ency. 


(b) Industrial organizatic+ 


The Yugoslav firm is licked to the socio-political system through the 
representatives it helps to slect to its chamber of industry of the local 
Commune." In the earl ears of workers’ self-management, relation- 
ships with the local Coramaine appear often to have been dominated 
by the latter, but recent -e3islation has reduced somewhat its power 
to contro] the individual #-m. Beforehand, the appointment of, and 
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any disagreements with, the director of the factory were controlled 
by the Commune. This is no longer the case. In the two factories in 
Belgrade studied by Kolaja, it appeared that the workers’ councils 
adopted an independent attitude towards proposals from the local 
Commune authorities.** More important than its direct relations with 
political authorities in setting the framework within which the Yugo- 
slav firm operates, are the ways in which it is tied into the planning 
mechanism. 

For the Yugoslav leadership, the lessons that appeared from the 
administrative period were that fully centralized planning is impos- 
sible at a detailed level, since the number of variables to be taken into 
account is too great, and incompatible with any system of real control 
by workers, since the latter have no say in what they are going to 
produce. Nor can consumers effectively exercise any choice beyond 
what the planners have allowed for. 

It thus appears that if self-determination is to be a criterion of 
Socialism, some form of market organization to allow for it is neces- 
sary, at least while goods are in short supply. The Yugoslavs have tried 
to justify this position in terms of Marxist economics.” On the other 
hand, a free market, even with all firms nationalized, will quickly lead 
to the success of the more fortunate firms at the expense of the less 
fortunate, the possible exploitation by some firms of a monopoly 
position, and a persistence of regional disparity. This the Yugoslav 
leaders characterize as the deviation to anarchy (Diagram 1). Yugoslav 
planning involves a'position of balance between these extremes, with 
the aim of expanding as far as possible the area of decision taking open 
to producers and consumers, while ensuring that socially approved 
priorities are carried out, that non-profitable areas are subsidized 
where necessary, and that firms are not in a position to exploit a 
favourable situation at the expense of the rest of the community.” 
The planning which is indicative in type, and now runs on a five- 
year system, is based on the estimates by firms of their productive 
capacity and expansion potential for the next year, together with the 
proposals of authorities at Commune, Republic, and Federal level as 
to how they will invest the resources at their disposal. Annual amend- 
ments are made.” The problem of ensuring that only decisions in 
line with the general policy of the League of Communists are made, 
and that resources: are available for new investment in backward 
areas, etc., is solved by the use of two types of influence on the 
individual firm—economic and social. Economically, the firm is sub- 
ject to the legally enacted taxation system, which provides funds at 
each government level.” Socially, it is tied into a network of organiza- 
tions, shown in Diagram 2, which influence the workers’ council 
towards ‘socially responsible’ decisions. A very clear account of the 
way these organizations operate is given by Waterston.™ But the 
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system has been bedevilled by planning mistakes, and there has had 
to be, especially in the sixties, considerable direct intervention to 
hold down prices. Two sets of economic reforms—of 1962 and 1965 
—have been introduced in attempts to change the relationships of 
commodity prices so that this will be less necessary.’ 

Diagram 2 indicates thet the individual firm is tied into a national 
system through complex financial arrangements and by the pressure 
of other non-financially based social agencies. The scope of action of 


DIAGRAM 3. Organizations linaiag the Yugoslav firm with the national system 
of planning and creision taking 


Industrial Comts (Legal framework of action) 
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investment allocation) 
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the firm’s workers’ management bodies and their relations with the 
professional managers of the firm is regulated by a complexity of legal 
enactment, which, like ræulations relating to the political system, 
has constantly been chang2d. Again, the attempt has been to impose 
a theoretically correct tcamework for the development of self- 
government, without muc specific reference to the way the system 
is working. A large proportion of workers do not have sufficient know- 
ledge of various aspects cf the system to be able to operate confidently 
with it. Thus, in a Smede-2vo metal working enterprise, 312 workers 
were asked who takes the ccisions in five major areas of factory life— 
work norms, increases in wages, production plan, bonuses, and dis- 
tribution of benefits. None enswered all five questions correctly, 2 had 
four correct answers, 67 hac three, 69, two, 69, one, and 105 workers 
did not answer any of the questions correctly.”* Kolaja found a low 
level of information about ‘cisions of a workers’ council meeting, the 
day after the meeting. Woren workers had not read a bulletin posted 
about the meeting—one szid, ‘We have children, this is of no interest 
to us.” Ahtik interviewed 146 workers in a Serbian metal-working 
enterprise with a schedul> designed to investigate the amount of 
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knowledge he considered necessary for efficient participation in 
workers’ self-management. He did not test unskilled or illiterate 
workers. The average score was less than half the possible, with white 
collar workers doing considerably better than manual workers.’ 
Ničković investigated the amount of knowledge possessed by 230 
workers, a sample from nine factories in Macedonia. He comments, 


There is a striking fact that a comparatively large number of 
examinees possess no elementary knowledge and lack informa- 
tion on important social, economic and political problems.” 


But he also states that workers are better informed on problems of 
their own enterprise than on wider matters. Radosavljević, in a survey 
of ten enterprises in Serbia covering over 1,000 workers, had a 29 per 
cent ‘don’t know’ response in answer to an enquiry as to whether the 
workers considered the distribution of income in the factory to be 
correct or not.® A study in Varaždin, in Croatia showed that one- 
third of the workers were ‘reasonably well informed about their enter- 
prise’.** In a survey of over 2,000 workers in eleven factories in Serbia, 
only one-third knew the way in which personal incomes were distri- 
buted in economic units, and only one-eighth could understand the 
actual method of distribution.**? This was confirmed by Meister, 
53°5 per cent of whose sample said they never managed to work 
out what their monthly salary was going to be, the system was too 
complicated." 

_ Two points should be made in qualification of this picture. First, 
the ignorance is relative. In interviewing young workers in four 
factories in Sarajevo, I gained the impression that their knowledge of 
factory organization was at least as good as that of young workers I 
had been interviewing in England just before.‘ In Smederevo, one- 
third of the workers had made suggestions for improvements in pro- 
duction. Secondly, the amount of ignorance varies with the type 
of worker and the type of factory. It has been shown that women 
workers, peasant workers, workers in dispersed units know less, and 
are less involved in their factories than workers with an industrial 
background." Kolaja’s rather negative findings about the efficiency 
of the self-management system are not unrelated to the fact that in 
one of the factories he studied, 80 per cent of the workers were women, 
and that in the other, not only were one-third of the workers women, 
but the factory was in four separate units, dispersed throughout 
Belgrade. In Sarajevo, in the four factories I visited, the attitude of 
deference towards the director was strongest in the factory with most 
women workers, and least strong in that with a long industrial tradi- 
tion. The office of the director in the former, and his bearing, might 
have been that of a modern managing director in Britain; in the latter 
factory, the shirt-sleeved director, in a bare office, met workers con- 
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tinually and informally. Mevertheless, in general the system has be- 
come too complicated for most of the workers who have to operate it, 
so that in practice decis.cn-making tends to revert to managerial staff. 

Another important wer in which the imposition of a ‘correct’ 
theory impedes the implementation of real workers’ self-management 
in enterprises derives fram the conception among the leadership of 
what it is that leads people to work efficiently. In spite of articles by 
leading social scientists sch as Supek, who are aware of the com- 
plexity of this problem, and of the work done with regard to it by 
such diverse sociologists == Mayo and Friedmann," the official view 
seems to consist, on the ore hand, of vague general assertions about 
the release of initiative zy workers’ self-management, and on the 
other of a specific assertiar. that the slogan, ‘From each according to 
his ability, to each accori2g to his work’ is the only basis for stimulat- 
ing efficient performance :m Yugoslav conditions. For instance, in the 
Report of the Federal Executive Council for 1962, it is stated that, 
as a result of removing zerzain restrictions, 


Considerable differences appeared in the position of working 
organizations in accordax.ce with their business success, and thereby 
also considerable ditfer=r-ces in the level of the personal incomes of 
workers employed in tem. However, these differences, as long as 
they remained within Ce-inite limits, precisely as a result of a more 
consistent implementaticn of the principle of distribution accord- 
ing to labour, stimulared the workers’ interest in increasing the 
efficiency of their enter=rise’s activity, that is in expanding produc- 
tion and raising the pracuctivity of labour.*’ 


This attitude has also led to attempts to introduce piecework as 
widely as possible, attemp: to organize office work and other profes- 
sional occupations on the same bases—in offices this has led appar- 
ently to a multiplication of memos, as one of the only objective ways 
of measuring output—attempts to introduce payment systems in 
which the performance c= the enterprise, the department and the 
individual affect the indiridual’s income—this is called ‘payment by 
complex output’**--and a::empts to increase differentials. All of these 
are asserted to stimulate p2bple to greater effort, yet it is abundantly 
clear that people in clerica and professional occupations dislike the 
system for themselves, avd there is considerable opposition from 
workers as well. 

With regard to differentials, Kolaja reports that the differential of 
4 to 1 between the directzr’s income and their own was considered 
to be ‘quite excessive’ by some workers.** In the survey by Hažistević 
et al, 29 per cent of workers thought that differentials should be 
reduced, and 24 per cent believed that there should be equal pay for 
all, compared with 22 pe- zent who thought they should be increased. 
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workers giving no reply, Radosavljević found 66 per cent thought’ 
unskilled workers’ wages too low, while 37-5 per cent thought wages 
paid to management officials too high. With regard to piece rates, the 
same study showed that a clear majority (60-5 per cent) of workers 
preferred time-based payment, although this was 13 per cent less than 
were working on this system.” 

If to this is added the general dissatisfaction with wage levels which 
is revealed by all the studies, particularly from lower skill groups— 
and it is hardly possible to maintain a family without alternative work 
at the lower income levels**—-there are substantial grounds for 
hypothesizing a measure of alienation of workers from the very system 
that is designed to reduce just that. HadzZistevi¢ found the following 
distribution of replies in answer to the question, ‘Do you submit your 
proposals and opinions at meetings of collectives of economic units?’: 
27 per cent replied that they did so frequently, 44-5 per cent rarely, 
and 24 per cent not at all.’** Kozomara, a Bosnian sociologist, with 
wide experience of research in factories there reports that in spite 
of the workers’ council system, an ‘us—them’ feeling exists between 
workers and management authorities, paralleling the attitudes which 
have been so frequently found by sociologists in capitalist countries. 
When he asked a small group of employees what they thought would 
strengthen a feeling of ownership of the factory, Kolaja found that 
unskilled and semi-skilled workers tended to the opinion that in- 
creased pay and rewards were the best means; executives thought’ 
increased education was of more importance.” The latter group, 
while opposing ‘payment by results’ schemes when applied to them- 
selves, benefit generally from the widespread application of payment 
according to work done theories as between groups, and have a vested 
interest in supporting them. 

Thus, a substantial number of workers do not understand how the 
system works, except in the broadest outline. They feel they have no 
control over monetary payments which they disapprove of, and any- 
way, their main aim must be to try to scrape together as much money 
as possible to keep their families going. ‘They thérefore become alien- 
ated from the system as a whole and, as Kolaja points out, such groups 
have no one to represent their interests, as the trade unions often do 
not function very effectively at the local level.** 

A third set of problems of workers’ self-management arises from 
relations between workers, their representatives on the workers’ 
councils, and the managerial staff. In spite of legislation aimed at 
ensuring proportional representation of manual and non-manual 
workers,” it should be noted that workers’ councils seriously 
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underrepresent women wrrkers, young workers, and, most impor- 
tantly, semi and unskilled workers. In 1962, women were about 8 per 
cent underrepresented, an= skilled and highly skilled workers about 
22-5 per cent overrepresented on workers’ councils.” Second, although 
there is considerable turner in workers’ councils, there is also con- 
siderable continuity. Of tko.e elected in 1962, 28 per cent were in their 
second term of office, 11 per cent in ther third, and a further 9-3 per 
cent had served more thar taree times p-eviously, a finding confirmed 
by the empirical researct on individwal factories.** The workers’ 
council is thus to some exe t socially d-fferentiated from the general 
body of workers of a fac-c, both in its occupational structure, and 
in the extent of its experiezce of management. Radosavljevic’s study, 
which compared the attitud of workers’ council members with those 
of ordinary workers over a series of questions, found differences 
between the two groups c3 all of them, the workers’ council being 
more oriented towards meragement/ofEcial views.*°° Some observers 
have explained this exclusirely in terms of the overrepresentation of 
League of Communist members on wo-kers' management bodies,*** 
but in the author’s view, t=05 is less important as an explanation than 
the relationships entered :nto between <he workers’ council and the 
director and his full time managerial s-aff. At the workers’ council 
meetings, members of the eter group present reports giving informa- 
tion and their recommendzrion as to what decision should be taken. 
Workers’ council member: do not have this information beforehand; 
nor do they have the skills to assimilate it quickly; nor do they have 
the skills to present critici:nas in the form of coherent alternatives. 

An analysis of workers’ coancil minutes of the two factories studied 
by Kolaja indicated a hizh degree o? participation by manage- 
ment in the discussions, r-d that a large majority of accepted sugges- 
tions came from them.’® Eiz observatiors of actual meetings indicate 
that where disagreement Le:ween the d“rector and workers’ council 
members occurred, the direccor was easily able to out-argue the latter. 
Furthermore, discussion cf items such as the apportionment of money 
for flats aroused much more concern tian did major problems of 
finance and policy, which workers clearly did not comprehend.’ 
Observations at the worker? council meeting attended by the author 
at a factory near Sarajeva --apport this view. ‘This was a factory pro- 
ducing hardboard and plvbzard products, with about 1,100 workers, 
mainly of low skill categories, and a werkers’ council of 36. It had 
been set up in 1954, and meny of the wo-kers were still part peasant, 
spending their leisure time cultivating a small plot. At the meeting, 
three items were discussed: 


1. The position of the :ra.ntenance department in relation to the 
distribution of bonuses between departments in the factory. 
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2. The position of wages in the factory in the light of rises in the 
cost of living—it was proposed by the director to raise all wages 
and prices. 

3. The allocation of flats to factory workers from funds provided 
by the factory. 


Of these, the second item is clearly the most important from the 
point of view of the long-term future of the factory. The director 
made proposals which entailed slight rises in the price of products 
which, together with greater efficiency in production, would enable 
2,400 dinars a month to be added to the wages of the lowest paid, and 
1,600 to those of the highest. Thus problems of wages, prices and 
differentials were involved. The director spoke for about fifteen 
minutes on the topic, outlining various possible alternatives and his 
reasons for favouring this one. His proposals were accepted almost 
without discussion. But on the first and third items there was lively 
discussion. On the first, some members considered the maintenance 
department was not entitled to a bonus, since the machines had to 
stop when being serviced, thus losing productivity. Others countered 
this view. On the question of flats, some of the contributions were 
of the form, ‘I have several children and relatives to look after—I 
deserve a flat before anyone else.’ Others attempted to use some prin- 
ciple of need in general for allocation and sort out priority cases 
according to them. There was a long discussion as to what to tell those 
who had been refused flats at this allocation. As in Kolaja’s case, in 
this discussion, as opposed to that on price and wage increases, some 
council members took notes. 

Although the problems of wages, prices and differentials were of 
vital interest to them, workers’ council members in this factory found 
the topic too abstract to be able to grasp. The International Labour 
Office report on workers’ management mentions that in some factories 
documents and diagrams are cyclostyled to enable workers’ council 
members to comprehend the more difficult problems.*** In the factory 
studied by the author, consciousness had not risen to the level of 
demanding this type of aid. 

The factories studied by Kolaja and myself were poor examples 
of the functioning of workers’ management because of the composi- 
tion of their labour forces. However, they illustrate the problems 
involved. Because of the superior debating power and information 
possessed by those at managerial level, workers’ councils tend to look 
to them as a reference group, and to become partially assimilated to 
their view of factory problems. ‘They find themselves taking decisions 
which they do not fully understand, based on principles which they, 
and particularly the other workers in the factory, may not fully accept. 
This sets them off in their role as worker managers from other 
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workers, a process that & reinforced by the different occupational 
structure of the workers’ muncil from the rest of the factory and the 
tendency to re-election. This in its turn reinforces feelings of aliena- 
tion that have been discussed above. In the survey in Smederevo, half 
the workers interviewed =:ought that members of political and social 
organizations (undefined, but presumably including workers’ man- 
agement bodies) used ther positions to get better jobs in the factory 
and to improve their sacial/economic situation.*°* There was no 
evidence as to whether this was actually the case or not, but the 
perception was real. 

There are therefore thi22 sources of retardation in the development 
of real workers’ self-manazement within the Yugoslav factory: 


1. The extreme com>.2xity of the system of factory organization 
and income distribuion for workers with a low educational 
level. 

2. The existence of large-scale dissatisfaction with methods of dis- 
tribution of income with income levels, and with differentials. 

g. The tendency for members of the workers’ council to become 
assimilated to mar.agement perceptions of the problems of the 
factory in their role as worker-managers. 


Clearly, some of the measures, particularly those which have 
increased the complexity 2£ the system, and above all those which seek 
to enthrone the principle of remuneration according to work as an 
absolute, have tended to create an alienation they were designed to 
combat, with consequent effects on production. As in the political 
order, however, change * still occurring. There is a tendency for 
further devolution of zctkority within enterprises, to the various 
departments, or ‘economic units’ of which they are composed. In a 
content analysis of mirmutes of workers’ council meetings over the 
whole period of workers’ self-management Tanié has indicated that, 
when viewed as part of z >rocess, there have been changes away from 
the personalized towards tke generalized approach to problems; the 
nature of the problems dezt with has itself changed so that the major 
problems of the enterprises receive a greater amount of discussion.*" 
In these terms, it can be ergued that advanced workers are slowly 
‘catching up with the sys-em’, and the increasing number of strikes 
which has occurred in tze last few years might be considered to 
indicate that workers’ <cllectives are asserting their real con- 
trol over dominant directcrs and workers’ councils subservient to 
them. They have notably been in the more advanced areas of the 
country." 

It is inconceivable that -he system should be replaced; weaknesses 
or not, alienation or not, -2 general it has become accepted among 
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Yugoslav workers. One young worker in a Sarajevo factory asked me 
quite seriously at the end of an interview, ‘Is it true that in England 
the workers don’t manage the factories?’*** 


CONCLUSION 


Some commentators, such as Sturmthal and Kolaja seem to measure 
the Yugoslav system (in its industrial aspects) against a totally un- 
sociological absolute in which every individual would act perfectly 
responsibly, in harmony with his own and others’ interests. On the 
discovery that the League of Communists, the managerial group and 
the director play a large part in the running of the factory, they 
return with thankfulness to their own system of industrial relations 
in which, ‘The management manages and the trade unions perform 
their functions.’ Other commentators, on the political system, remain 
complacent in their prejudices, which are, as McVicker says, 


Those of the average scholar who knows no doubts as to the 
superiority of constitutional democracy as a political system. ™” 


Such approaches are unacceptable. The development of Yugoslav 
society and of its governing party cannot be ignored in any assessment 
of social self-government in Yugoslavia. Decentralization of effective . 
authority has been a feature of Yugoslav development. ‘The Yugoslav 
Communist Party reflected this in its own early history, and later 
through the exigencies of war time activity. The centralized system of 
authority of 1945-50 was therefore in contradiction with the ex- 
perience of both the majority of the population, and of party leaders. 
But the social self-government system whose introduction was 
occasioned by the break with the Soviet Union in 1948 has been 
distorted both by the concern of the leadership group with potentially 
violent sources of social conflict in economic, national and religious 
divisions, and by their own ideological training in the pre-war period. 
The result has been the constant, largely arbitrary, multiplication of 
controls and ‘improvements’, leading to a system of great complexity, 
and this in turn has led to incomprehension and suspicion among 
large sections of the population. It has been shown that self-govern- 
ment in the industrial and political orders suffers when its actual 
functioning is compared to the claims made for it by some Yugoslav 
writers: 


Thanks to social self-government in Yugoslavia, a final and true 
victory has been won by a political system of direct democracy and . 
socialism in which the chief burden of further development is 
carried by the masses of working people who by their creativeness 
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and everyday experience increasingly influence the further process 
of socialism, whose aims are, the full progress of working man and 
of mankind in generel ‘7 


Nevertheless, a large scale attempt to decentralize the control of 
social institutions is an unique response on a national basis to prob- 
lems of organization and =evelopment in a modern industrial society, 
altnough one based on conceptions that have interested the labour 
movements of many oth=r countries. The system is still changing, 
as the current discussion cf a complete division between Party and 
State indicates. For these reasons, the consideration of social self- 
government in Yugoslay:a today has much more than purely local 
significance, The countzr Drovides a laboratory for research on the 
possibilities of decentrazation of control in modern large scale 
society and its psychologica_ effects. ‘There are virtually no limitations 
—except those of languazs—to such research at the present period. 
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Michael A. Smith* 


Process technolcgy and powerlessnesst 


The relationship betwe2n different work technologies and their 
accompanying authorizy structures has recently received revived 
attention.* Independert of this attention has been the movement 
away from Weber’s formulations as a basis for inter-organization and 
intra-organization anal~ss.? Woodward has already shown that man- 
agement decision struc:uze is prescribed by technology and that the 
latter is significantly rel=tec to variation in content, scope and the 
short or long term nature f decisions;* alternatively, rejecting techno- 
logical determinism, Buras and Stalker* have argued for the polariza- 
tion of mechanistic and >rganistic ideal-types of work organization 
dependent upon how technology and authority as historically and 
functionally interdependent variables shape the role definition, com- 
munication and interaction processes. Although technology and 
authority require a sopn.:ticated theory of role analysis“ to explicate 
their systematic relatiocs<ip within work organizations, the classifica- 
tion of work roles cannct oe attempted without taking both variables 
into account. Craft, machime-minding, assembly and process technolo- 
gies have been distinguished.* Whilst a fair amount of research has 
been concentrated upor =e first three and the systems of social rela- 
tionships generated by th=m, relatively little attention has been given 
to the latter.” Whilst simzlistic behaviourist assumptions about work 
involvement have largely been rejected and the focus of attention 
has shifted to the dynamic: of socialization and reference group theory 
as the basis for explicatcz differences in kinds of involvement, par- 
ticularly amongst profess:onals in work organizations,’ little attempt 
has been made to examin= how far powerlessness as one dimension of 
alienative work involver=nt results from the problem of self identity 


* Michael A. Smith »B.sc. (scc? Lecturer in Sociology, The Polytechnic, Regent 
` Street, London. 

+ The assumption that proces- technology leads to a reduction of alienation as 
powerlessness experienced b~ -e operative is disputable if the source of the 
meaning of subjective experience is questioned. The symbolic interactionist 
self-identity concept is useful “a the rejection of technological determinism. It 
is suggested that the objective ..ructuring of work has been confused with 
subjective meaning, and for the comparative analysis of work this distinction 
is a necessary but not sufficien— pre-condition for generalization of interaction 
contexts, 
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in the work role, particularly amongst lower participants in process 
technology.* Attention is focused upon this particular problem. 

Blauner’s analysis raises many of the relevant issues. Blauner con- 
tends that process technology results in an organistic type organiza- 
tion structure with distinct implications for work organization, inte- 
gration of the operative with his work role and social stratification 
within the organization. Under a highly capital-intensive automated 
production process, volume is not a function of production workers 
but of the automated equipment, thus it is more profitable to exploit 
the latter. ‘This makes possible a tendency towards a welfare concept 
of employment and is reinforced by the high level of responsibility 
which the operative’s role requires. A stabilized work force and the 
need to innovate inherent in the technology and highly competitive 
market are not necessarily compatible and operatives are thus ensured 
job security and encouraged to see work in terms of a career structure 
—a hierarchy of status rather than power.’® Organization rather than 
occupational identification is also a function of the structure of the 
work role; diversity of content and job rotation increase the opera- 
tive’s interest level and the high level of work role autonomy results 
from control over the pace of the work and quality of the product. 
The work group itself is cohesive. The source of this cohesion is in 
the orientation of task performance towards organization goals; this 
compares with task performance based on stabilized authority rela- 
tionships such as generated by assembly-line technology. According to 
Blauner, then, in that ‘knowledge of how to manage crisis periods’ of 
production breakdown results in a high level of operative-manage- 
ment interaction, this reinforces group cohesion and organization 
identification. 

Blauner’s analysis is one of the most succinct to emerge on the 
technology-alienation complex. However (although British sociology 
appears rather reluctant to become enmeshed in the alienation dis- 
pute), it does seem worth while to question the meaning and signifi- 
cance of one of the critical variables or dimensions in the complex, 
namely that of powerlessness. Blauner defines this dimension as lack 
of control over the performance of the work role and regards the level 
of structural autonomy possessed by the process operative as mitigat- 
ing experienced powerlessness. The interesting point of this defini- 
tion of powerlessness is that it is the only conclusion possible given 
that powerlessness has been defined as an organizationally dependent 
variable. The initial suggestion is that posing the problem as that of 
experienced powerlessness rather than its organizational potential 
could lead to a different conclusion. 

There is a growing body of empirical findings which suggest that 
what different aspects of work roles mean to participants is not 
determined by the work technology as objective structure.” To put 
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this another way; the explanation and prediction of the meaning of 
work has been confuse with the possibility of objective structuring 
of work. In this sense tasr it might or might not be relevant that the 
process operative has mere control over performance of his role since 
the objective structure as possibility may bear little relationship to 
a reduction of experienced powerlessness. From these initial observa- 
tions the following ‘ii=1en’ propositions can be formulated. 


1. If process techno_cgy permits a high degree of autonomy as a 
characteristic of the cbjective role, then the reduction of experi- 
enced powerlessness J=pends upon showing the salience of this 
objective variable fo? the participant. 

2. If the salience of autonomy can vary independently of this 
variable in the object v2 role, then salience refers to the centrality 
of autonomy, as experi=nced powerlessness, for the participant. 


It would not be very T ficult to criticize at this point the ontological 
assumption about the nature of man implicit in alienation as a con- 
cept. However without ecoming embroiled in the philosophical and 
definitional dispute, iz eppears more fruitful to accept Blauner’s 
assumption that relativ2-¥ high levels of autonomy in terms of control 
over performance of t- work role are permitted by process tech- 
nology and that this card result in the reduction of experienced 
powerlessness for the operative. ‘The question is that, if we accept this 
assumption, could strucmucal autonomy reinforce experienced power- 
lessness rather than m#-gate it? The short answer would appear 
to be yes, but this req-rres further examination, and this examina- 
tion itself requires the framework used by symbolic interactionist 


theory. 


3. If the salience of an-pnomy in the work role depends upon the 
centrality of this aspcct for the operative, then centrality means 
how central to workidentity, as an aspect of the self. 


As in ‘if-then’ propcst-on its verification rests upon the meaning 
or ‘work identity’ and © 1’. Initially it might be useful to point out 
that up to now there ha- been an implicit acceptance of the assump- 
tion made by most who tse the alienation concept; namely that the 
sphere of work ought tc 5e a central life interest. As a value orien- 
tation derived from the secularization of the protestant ethic this 
assumption is an interesing sociological fact. As a value assumption 
in the analysis of work > sociologists it is a travesty of sociological 
analysis. For this reason the third ‘if-then’ proposition does not pre- 
suppose the direction o7 kind of relationship between work and other 
life spheres. Indeed tke salience of structural autonomy as experi- 
enced by the operative acd the content of work identity are just the 
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questions posed by this relationship. Further, asking how central to 
the self are the objective aspects of work, means exploring how these 
aspects are embraced by the operative.” 

The concept of self is a difficult one to define without reductionism, 
but initially it is useful to accept the components of the concept as 
defined by symbolic interactionist theory. Deriving from Weber’s 
formulation of the nature of social action,’ symbolic interaction 
suggests that behaviour has causes but cannot be reduced to them; 
neither is it possible to move from causes to behaviour.** Intervening 
between behaviour and objective structure within which social inter- 
action takes place is the symbolic process. This symbolic process is 
concerned with the subjective and communicated meaning of the 
situation to the participants. The assumption is that the situational 
context may be objectively structured in various ways but that the 
relevant questions centre around the significance of perceived struc- 
ture for the actors in the context. To understand how the self concept 
enters into the analysis of social interaction it is necessary to accept 
the symbolic interactionist assumption that the primary way man 
manipulates his social world is by learning to ‘take the role of the 
other’.‘* Role-taking and the stabilization of behavioural and evalua- 
tive expectations associated with positions in systems of social relation- 
ships, is an aspect of primary** and adult” socialization. The self then 
refers to the crystallization of behavioural and evaluative expecta- 
tions derived by the person in the role-taking process. In that these 
expectations may be salient for self definition independently of the 
interaction situations in which they were internalized, then persons 
bring to social interaction contexts a self-identity which consists of 
an intrinsically meaningful combination of expectations, both evalua- 
tive and behavioural. ‘This is the subjective self-identity brought by 
the person to the situation.’ However this is only one half of the 
problem at issue since it does not say anything about this subjective 
self-identity in the context of social interaction. In the interaction 
context persons not only have an awareness of the behavioural and 
evaluative expectations of themselves, but also those which others 
have of them. Now although awareness contexts may vary,” it is the 
behavioural and evaluative expectations which the person thinks are 
held of him by others which may be defined as the objective self- 
identity. In fact what these expectations are may never be fully known 
to the person. In that the objective self-identity is the complex of 
behavioural and evaluative expectations experienced by the person 
as part of his definition of how others see him, this may or may not be 
confirmed by significant others** in any particular role set.*? It is a 
possible source of behavioural and evaluative ambiguity in social 
interaction contexts that there may be a disparity between the expec- 
tations which the person thinks constitute the definition of himself 
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by others, and the defination which others communicate to him as 
their definition. 

In that persons bring t= social interaction contexts behavioural and 
evaluative expectations which constitute the subjective self-identity, 
self-identification as a 3rocess means that expectations become 
stabilized and assume siz~aficance for the self-definition of the person. 
This significance cannct ze defined a priori since role segmentation 
is unequally significant in a highly differentiated social structure, but 
it is obvious that not a.l the aspects of a person’s subjective self- 
identity are significant [cz all the roles played. It is suggested, there- 
fore, that in relation tc ay one interaction context it is possible to 
distinguish between the s_bjective self-identity brought to the situa- 
tion and that aspect cf the self which is both considered salient 
and communicated. Te point to note is that firstly ambiguity and 
instability of the comm-micated self-identity may have little to do 
with the stability or inszz3łlity of the interaction structure. Secondly, 
that although postional =iscrepancy may or may not be a source of 
expectational inconsistemcy,** experienced incongruity of behavioural 
and evaluative expectaticns will tend to be determined by the visi- 
bility* and centrality cf components in the interaction structure 
under consideration: and this means visibility and centrality to the 
communicated self-iden:.ry as an aspect of the subjective self- 
identity. One further point; if the objective self-identity as the 
behavioural and evaluacise expectations which the person anticipates 
others having about himself is significant for the communicated self- 
identity, regardless of _ts source the former may be regarded as a 
‘referent other’. 

The ‘self’ concept draws attention to several problems associated 
with the analysis of work as objective structure and subjective ex- 
perience. As objective structure the central problem appears to be 
that of formulating a corparative basis for work role analysis. Some 
comments on this aspect. are tendered at the end of the article, but 
a priori, it would seem that what is required is a middle-range concep- 
tualization which supplements organization analysis and broadens the 
basis of role theory. As 3=bjective experience it would appear that 
the significance of social znd non-social components in the work role 
can be related to the ascect of the self communicated or the work 
identity of the participert. 

It has been suggested chat the salience of autonomy as objective 
structure depends upor zow central this component is in the work- 
identity. To explain the relationship in the work-identity of social 
and non-social componemts in the work situation, it is necessary to 
accept that the participer: can orient to the situation in two ways; by 
regarding components as cf objective or of subjective significance.** 
Usually this is not an eith2r—or orientation but includes a combina- 
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tion of both types. (It could be contended that the participant does 
not necessarily orient towards the social and non-social components 
in the work situation as subjectively meaningful or of objective sig- 
nificance, but it would appear that this bifurcation is tenable given 
present knowledge about differences in kinds of work involvement.)** 
The suggestion is that both social and non-social components, for the 
participant, can be seen and experienced as significant for work- 
identity, and therefore work-identity as content refers to the relation- 
ship between an objective-subjective orientation complex and 
non-social-social aspects of work. 

One of the unfortunate facts of sociological life is that an array of 
concepts has been used to explain the effects of structure variance in 
various work technologies," in terms of the significance to partici- 
pants. Of these concepts, that of involvement, appears the most fruit- 
ful since it indicates that the content of the work-identity means the 
stabilization of the significance of social and non-social components. 
The concept of involvement appears to be the subject of some con- 
fusion and therefore it would be useful to adopt the meaning of the 
concept advanced by Etzioni,** namely that of ‘the cathectic_evalua- 
tive orientation of an actor towards an object’. The problem with this 
definition is that it says nothing about what the ‘object’ is in relation 
to objectively defined social and non-social aspects of work technolo- 
gies. Accepting this limitation is is suggested that involvement as 
orientation differs in kind, degree and intensity, Etzioni suggests that 
differences in kind are moral, calculative and alienative; however, 
without accepting the classificatory scheme of power-means, involve- 
ment types and organization goals, the objective-subjective signifi- 
cance dichotomy which underlies the involvement typology suggested 
by Etzioni is useful for the analysis of orientation to work. If it is 
accepted that aspects of work can be subject to orientations which 
can be differentiated on an objective-subjective continuum, or more 
simply instrumental-expressive involvement, then the intrinsic- 
extrinsic continuum used so freely by work theorists can be seen as 
referring to the direction of involvement. As far as intensity is con- 
cerned this can be denoted by a positive-negative continuum. Given 
these distinctions it can be accepted that different kinds, directions 
and degrees of involvement may be contained by different aspects of 
the social and non-social components of work. The involvement rela- 
tionship however does pose a question, which is usually not asked; 
namely, why any one kind of involvement tends to pervade the social 
and non-social components as they enter into the participants’ experi- 
ence of work. It appears a simple suggestion but there seems no 
reason why, if work-identity is the stabilization of the salience of 
social and non-social components in the self-identity communicated 
in the work role, pervasiveness is a problem, except to the sociologist 
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who assumes that objectiv= structure is the same as subjective signifi- 
cance. 

It may appear that the problem of the subjective significance of 
structured autonomy ir =rocess technology, to the operative has 
been left behind. Given te above formulations some suggestions in 
relation to this issue can mow be made. These suggestions are best 
presented as ‘if-then’ pro=ositions. 


4. If work is not a saii=mt reference group to the communicated 
self-identity, then no ætter how much control the operative is 
supposed to have over =erformance of his work role, experienced 
powerlessness as a compcnent in work-identity can vary indepen- 
dently of the work rol=. 

5. If autonomy as a com5onent in the structure of the work role 
‘is accompanied by the oter features of the work role characteristic 
of process technology, r=nely, the removal of product differentia- 
tion, absence of task-skil as a basis of work group status structure 
and the fluidity of the be indary of the work role, then (given that 
work is a salient referemze group) the experience of powerlessness 
may be reinforced prectsely because of (i) the structural diffuse- 
ness*® and low specificity of the behavioural and evaluative expec- 
tations inherent in thet, or (ii) the basic instability of subjective 
self-identity from whiz& the communicated self-identity and the 
presented work-identity cerive significance. 


One of the problems of Blauner’s organizationally dependent 
definition of the significance of structured autonomy to the operative 
is that it leads to asking th2 right question whilst presupposing the 
wrong answer, The ques:icn is that of what involvement means; the 
answer is not that operatives ought to be involved. More specifically, 
given that process technolc:zy tends towards structural instability and 
could reinforce rather tham mitigate experienced powerlessness, what 
happens when firstly, tbe subjective self-identity is itself unstable? 
Secondly, if this instabii-> is carried over into the communicated 
self-identity in the work situation, would not the structure of the work 
role tend to reinforce powerlessness? ‘These are questions for em- 
pirical analysis. However. rhere is one general point which is the 
general criticism to be mals against Blauner; the question ought to 
be, how do different kinds of communicated self-identities affect the 
salience of powerlessness—ziven that the structure of the work role 
has the effect that Blauner thinks it will have. And that is doubtful. 

Almost inadvertently th= central problem at issue with techno- 
logical determinism has F2=2n posed. The issue is simply whether 
kinds of involvement and the significance of various aspects of work 
are, or are not, structured 55 various kinds of technologies, ‘The asser- 
tion here is that referring -o the ‘independence of attitudes’,*1 except 
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as a strategy of analysis, does not recognize that aspects of work may 
reinforce non-work formed orientations’? and even change them.* 
Secondly, that even if it is suggested that the significance of aspects 
of work is not determined by the objective structure, this still leaves 
unexplained the relationship between the significance work has for 
the participant and pre-work and non-work role-taking. 

There are many issues which are raised by the second problem 
noted, but the central one appears to be what part is played by pre- 
work and non-work socialization processes in shaping the salience of 
work aspects? It is suggested that, a priort, the question of the stability 
of the subjective self-identity is most useful here since the pre-work 
and non-work spheres are sources of behavioural and evaluative ex- 
pectations which may or may not be transferred to the sphere of work. 
One way of examining this stability may be that of the relationship 
between aspiration and the process of identification. There is some 
evidence, for example, that mobility prediction makes more sense if 
values and aspirations are examined rather than class origins.** There 
is no reason why this kind of approach cannot be adopted in relation 
to the significance of aspects of work. The pertinent point for the 
present criticism of powerlessness is that the relationship between 
aspiration and identification may be significant because structural 
sources of expectations,** which are prior to work and parallel with 
work, may create the gap between the autonomy desired and that 
experienced. Simply stated the question is not whether structural 
potential for autonomy exists, but whether the autonomy aspired to 
is felt to be realized. 

Thus far nothing has been said about the structural sources of 
behavioural and evaluative expectations which constitute the self. 
Without assuming that socialization necessarily means behavioural 
predictability,” the significance of family structure, education pro- 
cesses and professional groups is that they may create clusters of 
behavioural and evaluative expectations which critically structure the 
content, stability and centrality of subjective self-identities.** It has 
been noted that many sociologists avoid the ‘self’ concept because it 
appears to require the reduction of structure to psychological pro- 
cesses. The answer to this is that if finding out how participants are 
involved in different aspects of work is to make any sense, objective 
structure and the salience and centrality of aspects of this structure 
in relation to pre-work and non-work spheres, requires the use 
of concepts which do not presuppose a behaviourist approach to 
what work means, or assume that people, as well as life spheres, are 
segmented. 

There is a second sense in which Blauner’s analysis is open to 
question. Control over performance of the work role may not be 
uniform or comparative within or between different kinds of process 
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technology. Organizations are at best regarded as only partly closed 
and partly stabilized sys-ems. Both the social and non-social variables 
of which such systems arz composed may be subject to differences 
which are non-generaliz.mz.°* More specifically there is evidence that 
status and power interes: articulation do not bear any necessary 
relationship to decision raking processes.*° Secondly an organic 
structure presupposes that ‘management’ will change its ideology to 
accord with changes in technology,“ and that status and power 
interest will somehow d_s=ppear. Both are questionable assumptions. 
Referring to ‘ideology’ pe raps suffers from the opposite problem to 
that of ‘self’. Immediate} some sociologists assume that reification 
rather than reductionism has been committed on the altar of social 
action. This is not a necessary outcome of using the concept.“ It has 
been suggested that ideolozy can be located in terms of the significant 
role senders in the role set.** Significant for the operative may be 
technical or positional scuwces of authority.“* If it is assumed that 
process technology creates the tendency for an organic work organiza- 
tion and that this is meciated by technical rather than positional 
structuring of social relacionships, this ought to be related to how 
significant others in the >ole-set mediate the social and non-social 
‘aspects of the work role. Taere is some evidence that this mediation 
process can be referred to ir. terms of ‘human relations’ and ‘technical 
efficiency’ ideology. The srudy by Mann and Hoffman in examining 
the work organization of two electricity generating plants, found that 
the one with a distinct tendency towards an organic authority struc- 
ture was associated with a ress on ‘human relations’ ideology which 
was perceived to exist b operatives. The unexpected finding was 
that whether the forem21 identified with management altered the 
mediation of this ideology and critically modified expected signi- 
ficance of organization differences. Although this study is at variance 
with that of Blauner, and nor least that it was of a different form of 
process technology, it does suggest one significant point in relation 
to Blauner’s analysis. Simpdy, that as an independent variable, power- 
lessness is questionable -£ mly because organization authority struc- 
tures are mediated to the operative by significantly located role 
senders, 

There is one general problem which underlies much of the con- 
fusion associated with the analysis of different kinds of work. It is 
that as yet sociology has me: developed a middle-range framework of 
analysis by which to compere the objective structuring of work roles; 
on a comparative basis mars analysing across organizations. Although 
this problem deserves separate treatment it is suggested that com- 
parability rests upon axe: o£ differentiation not derived by isomorphic 
deduction.** The suggested axes are; content as a continuum which 
is differentiated on a syrtbolic-creative, non-symbolic—non-creative 
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dimension: means as a continuum which is differentiated on a 
mechanization-autonomy, non-mechanization—non-autonomy dimen- 
sion: specificity, which refers to the degree to which either the means 
and content may be an objective aspect of the role: diffuseness, which 
refers to the range of means and content which may be an objective 
aspect of the role. Although occupational categories are discrete are 
suggested usefulness of these axes may best be seen in diagrammatic 
form. 





Machine Assembly line Process 
minder operative operative 
Piel Mechanic 
E s beat saat ificit 
peny ayes ty non-autonomy i cl el 3 
N 
torry Sal 
driver Aesma 
ae Manager 
Non-symbolic Symbolic 
non- creative cpestwe 
See a ats Teacher 
Social 
Craftsman worker 
£ ES 
Farmer specificità - Non-mechanised erva siyeness 
diffusenéss 3 autonomy BE tabılı } 
Technologist Architect Artist Scientist Doctor 
Notes: 


(i) Obviously it is possible to refer to the alternative four polarities of mechan- 
ized autonomy and non-mechanized non-autonomy; symbolic non-creative 
and non-symbolic creative. 

(ii) It would seem that distinguishing ‘core’ and ‘boundary’ work role is im- 
portant for examining sources of specificity and diffuseness since how far 
mechanization and symbolism give rise to or permit autonomy and creativity 
appears to be related to whether task skill is a function of the person as the 
role rather than in any role. 

(iti) A priori it would seem that the pervasiveness and stability of mechanization 
and symbolism are organizationally dependent on whether core autonomy 
and creative structure boundary role. 


A priori it would seem that establishing comparative differences 
between work roles in different kinds of technology requires some 
account be taken of work roles which are not structured by tech- 
nology. The comparative dimensions have been suggested with just 
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this problem in mind. Zhe relationship of these dimensions to 
organization analysis wci_d appear to rest upon establishing both 
the pervasiveness and tk= stability of relationships between the 
dimensions, 

Two conclusions may be suggested. (1) Given that work involve- 
ment varies in direction znd intensity, as well as kind, objective 
work role differences are Sznificant in relation to involvement differ- 
ences only when some account is taken of the self-identity—work- 
identity complex. (2) S2candly, establishing the objective axes of 
work-role differentiation would appear a parallel problem in that 
structural differentiation 22d subjective significance are not the same 
thing. 

In terms of the involvement problem it would appear that neither 
technological determinism 2r behaviouristic motivational theory are 
adequate in their assumpticns. In terms of the comparative problem 
it would appear that socicC ogy, in its analysis of organizations, needs 
to recognize the inadequec> of isomorphic deduction and inductive 
classifications. Definitions are not subject to empirical refutation; 
neither are logical categories empirically adequate. The test of 
middle-range concepts is th2ir heuristic value, whilst the problem of 
whether it is possible to rezer to objective structure, raises the con- 
ceptual and epistemologi-al“’ assumptions upon which sociological 


analysis is based. 
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The chronic trauma: the great transformation, 
restoration thought and the sociological 
traditiont 


Review Article 


In the second half of the eighteenth and the first decades of the 
nineteenth century Western European society was shattered by a 
massive process of change whose two major components were the 
industrial and the French revolutions. These had been announced 
and accompanied by the development of a new kind of social thought, 
which expressed the protest of the urban bourgeoisie against the 
traditional order and articulated the design of a society based not on 
the survival of superannuated prejudices and privileges, but on the 
free coming together and apart of equal, autonomous, rational, self- 
seeking individuals. In pre-revolutionary times the reaction to this 
body of thought of established (academic and ecclesiastical) social 
thought had been tardy and ineffectual; but the social and political 
dislocation wrought by the Two Revolutions soon engendered a more 
vigorous and thrusting reaction, best embodied in the thought of 
Burke and of the thinkers of the French Restoration. ‘These under- 
took a devastating critique of modern social trends and of the myths 
and values which found in those trends their inspiration and their 
realization. The development of sociology at the hands of its ‘classical’ 
thinkers—-from the generation of Tocqueville-Comte to that of 
Durkheim—Weber—Simmel—is closely connected with that critique, 
of which it constitutes essentially the scientific articulation and 
elaboration. Although most of those thinkers did not personally share 
the Restoration writers’ intense longing for the past, loathing for the 
present, and horror of the future, their own thought developed largely 
as a critique of modernity. ‘A degree of nostalgia’ for the traditional 
society devastated by the Two Revolutions and their attendant pro- 
cesses of commercialization, urbanization, individualization, central- 
ization, is ‘built into the very structure’ of the sociological tradition 


* Gianfranco Poggi m.a. PH.D. Lecturer in Sociology, University of Edinburgh 
t The Sociological Tradition by Robert A, Nisbet (Heinemann Educational 
Books, 1967) 349 pp. 
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which those writers established and which to this day sets the range 
of sociology’s main ccr.cerns and conceptual tools. The intrinsic 
affinity between anti-revotutionary thought and classical sociological 
thought is evinced by ta2 “act that the five ‘unit-ideas’ of the latter— 
community, authority, status, the sacred, alienation—had already 
been employed by the former either to characterize the lost virtues 
of traditional society (zs vith community, authority and the sacred) 
or to lament the evils ofncdern society (as with status and alienation). 
The same affinity is shown also by the fact that the sociological classics 
and the anti-modern writers share a critical orientation (more de- 
tached and perplexed ir: she former, more bitter and outspoken in 
the latter) against the individualistic, rationalistic social theory of 
rising and emergent bo.1-geois thought and against its five unit-ideas 
(society, power, class, the secular, progress). 

This is the main argument of Nisbet's recent book, which has had 
an excellent reception im the U.S, and has enjoyed wide and authorita- 
tive critical acclaim. One ef its reviewers has even found it apposite 
to refer to Parsons’ masterwork, The Structure of Social Action (1937) 
as a comparable under:zking. The comparison is indeed apposite; 
but, to my mind, rather Canning for Nisbet’s book, for three reasons. 
Firstly, $.8.4. had a bolcly novel thesis—the convergence of the 
thought of Pareto, Durxneim and Weber on one conception of the 
structure of the unit act—and endeavoured to establish critically this 
thesis with great rigour amc penetration. One can perhaps distinguish 
two main theses in Nisbet's book; the first—‘the origins of sociology 
from the spirit of the Rzscoration’, to phrase it with the title of a 
recent book by Spaemann—is hardly novel; the second—the notion 
of five unit-ideas as yielding the ‘theoretical structure’ of sociology— 
is perhaps novel, but Nisbet nowhere attempts to establish it criti- 
cally. He simply posits tte five unit-ideas and then produces extensive, 
bare quotes (had the starca-d publishing practice of indenting quotes 
and setting them in a smaller type been observed, many pages of this 
book would look very ocd indeed) to show that these ideas occur 
in a number of major and minor sociological writings. He never 
accounts for those five umitideas having been chosen (and why five, 
indeed?), nor does he ever establish how they are fitted together into 
a comprehensive structu-e—which, incidentally, leads one to wonder 
why he speaks of unit-id2as Secondly, in the course of his argument, 
Parsons made a major cormribution to the history of social theory, by 
providing closely focused very enlightening reconstructions of the 
work of his major authors. Nisbet arranged his argument by unit- 
ideas, and in the contex: >í each treats his authors’ writings mainly 
as a ‘quarry’ of supportirg materials: he thus gives a very inadequate 
notion of the development and of the internal unity of the work of 
the various writers. Finally SSA revealed (without displaying it) a 
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thorough acquaintance with all the writings of each of the major 
authors and with all available secondary literature on each; Nisbet 
deals with an impressive number of igth century writers—many 
among whom most of us, if we had heard of them at all, never dreamt 
of associating with sociology—but his discussion of the major bona 
fide sociologists is conducted exclusively on their translated works 
(and all but some ten of his many references to Marx are drawn from 
two recently published selections, Feuer’s and Bottomore & Rubel’s). 
Furthermore he simply ignores all secondary literature not only on 
the authors he discusses but also on the problem of the social and 
ideological context of the development of sociology (such works as 
those of Marcuse, Salomon, Bramson, Wolin, Spaemann, Hans Barth). 

Even apart from this damaging comparison with a widely superior 
work of scholarship, The Sociological Tradition appears unsatisfac- 
tory on the following five counts. 

1. The discussion of at least two of the unit-ideas—‘authority’ and 
‘alienation’—is quite weak. The contrast authority/power appears, 
on examination, to' amount to one between the moral authority 
characterizing the traditional order and the modern reliance on 
political power. This, however, raises various difficulties. For instance, 
did not one Restoration thinker very dear to Nisbet state that the 
ultimate foundation of the social order is the gallows, surely not a 
typical embodiment of moral authority? Is the untenability of the 
contrast so understood not apparent from Nisbet’s being led to state 
that in traditional society ‘the government [was] hardly more than 
a symbolic superstructure’ (sic)? Granted that many classical socio- 
logical writers had a kind of anti-political animus, is the latter not 
something which they share with that economistic, contractualistic, 
individualistic social thought of the bourgeoisie which according to 
Nisbet sociology opposes in toto, and which in fact (cf. Carl Schmitt 
and Wolin) was very far from emphasizing the political dimension of 
social affairs? As to Nisbet’s discussion of that overworked concept, 
alienation, suffice it to note that at least three passages (pp. 265, 285, 
304) suggest alienation to be ultimately a property of the mind of the 
observer: a true sociologist, according to Nisbet, has ‘an alienated 
mind’. 

2. The (old, as Í have noted) thesis of the connection between the 
development of sociology and a broader anti-modern reaction to the 
Great Transformation is fairly well articulated by Nisbet, who how- 
ever rather overstates it. In his view sociology stands to the other 
social sciences, and. chiefly economics, exclusively in an antithetical 
relationship. But this view ignores the extent to which sociology itself 
(as I have just argued from its anti-political bias) developed as one of 
the social sciences, part and parcel of the bourgeois assertion of the 
auronomy of the civil society over against the State; it ignores the 
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protosociology of such. authors as Vico and Montesquieu. Further- 
more, Nisbet does not merely argue that sociology originated from 
the trauma of the Twc Revolutions; he contends, basically, that the. 
entire sociological traditicn never got over that trauma, that even in 
the early twentieth century sociological thought developed by com- 
pulsively reenacting the social and political drama of 1750-1815. Yet 
surely one ought to distinguish between the historical contexts and 
intellectual commitmen .s responsible for giving the original impulse 
to a tradition and thos2 =wstaining it as a going intellectual concern. 
Did the problem, ‘how is society possible?’ or that of making sense 
of the complex interd2wendencies of an internally highly differen- 
tiated society at no point: acquire a significance of their own (indepen- 
dent of an obsessive conzern with the theme of traditional as against 
modern society) for the :nfolding of the sociological tradition? 

3. This failure to distinguish between the impulses behind the 
emergence and those kexnd the persistence of sociology is just one 
expression of Nisbet’s un-villingness to make some crucial distinctions. 
This is best seen in his treating the entire sociological tradition as 
basically a series of variations on the Gemeinschaft Gesellschaft con- 
trast. There is a sense ia which this is, of course, appropriate; but, 
again, one should distimanish: for instance, between analytical and 
descriptive (let alone evaluative) uses of the contrast; between its 
application to the whcl= range of social units and its applications 
only to units of a certam type and scale; between its employment for 
characterizing the Grea Transformation and its employment for 
setting the boundaries cfa universal typology of social forms, covering 
the entire span of man s Listory. It would then become clearer than 
it seems to be to Nisbe:, Zor instance, that if one uses the contrast to 
set a continuum ranging say, from an Australian aborigines’ tribe to 
modern. industrial society, then the main pattern of social organiza- 
tion at the societal level tnroughout most of Western history—both 
after and before the Twc Revolutions—would necessarily fall toward 
the Gesellschaft end. (Afr all, each of the embodiments of Western 
rationalism listed in the Introduction to Weber’s studies in the 
sociology of religion predates the Two Revolutions by at least two 
centuries.) Nisbet is of ccwrse aware of this fact, but apparently not 
of the dilemma it poses zither one ceases to conceive of the Two 
Revolutions as the great civide between Tradition and Modernity, 
or one must systematicaly distinguish between two widely different 
acceptations of the term [radition. To refuse to draw either conclu- 
sion, and to go on blitiely speaking of all of sociology as revolving 
around a single contrast k=tween an undifferentiated and unqualified 
traditional society and modern society, can lead to endless misunder- 
standings. Anybody whe ~es, for instance, to reconstruct the features 
of pre-1750 European scciety from Nisbet’s account of how they were 
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envisaged by the sociological classical writers, and who knows any- 
thing about history, will have to conclude either that those sociologists 

` had conjured up a totally fanciful reconstruction of Europe’s past, or 
that they ave been misrepresented by Nisbet. Which leads me to my 
next point 

_ 4 The treatment of the main authors (even if one forgets the 
damage dcne by discussing them in snatches) is very uneven. Nisbet 
is at his best when dealing with Durkheim, Le Play and Toennies; his 
account of Weber is rather doubtful (mainly because, in spite of his 
own disclaimers, he is actually intent upon representing Weber as the 
anti-Marx’; and his treatment of Simmel, Tocqueville and Marx is 
utterly inedequate. Let us take these three authors in this order. 

As anybody who is acquainted with Simmel can expect, fitting this 
author’s contribution to the modified Gemeinschaft vs. Gesselschaft 
framework adopted by Nisbet is perforce a painful operation. ‘Time 
and again Simmel is dragged into a discussion of little concern to him 
and forcec to contribute to it arguments which have only the flimsiest 
relationship to the matter at hand, and the interpretation of which 
by Nisbet is occasionally rather misleading. Curiously enough, instead 
of being led by the nature of the operation to articulate more fully in 
his own terms the bearing on the various unit-ideas, of his references 
to Simme_, Nisbet, when dealing with this author, relies even more 
liberally cn sheer quotes than he does when dealing with others. 

One must be grateful to Nisbet for his effort to establish Tocque- 
ville’s right to stand among the other more sociological greats. How- 
ever, on tre one hand he grossly overstates the case, by making quite 
extravagant claims for Tocqueville’s influence; on the other hand he 
proposes a rather doubtful reading of this author’s writings, and 
advances an image of Tocqueville where the conservative dimension 
is heavily overstressed, at the expense of the liberal dimension. ‘Thus, 
for instance, the extent to which Tocqueville disassociated his own 
view of the Great Transformation from that of the Restoration 
writers is not adequately acknowledged; neither is the fact that (in 
J. P. Mayer’s words), ‘the differences between| ‘Tocqueville and Burke] 
are greater than those ideas they have in common’; nor the fact that 
(as Zetterbaum has recently emphasized) Tocqueville had an intrin- 
sically op2n-ended view of the future of Western civilization, instead 
of the barely qualified deterministic_pessimistic view which Nisbet 
attributes to him. His keen awareness of the dualistic nature of 
aristocratic society, of the fact that its peculiar virtues and achieve- 
ments were the preserve of a narrow, privileged minority, finds 
little echo in Nisbet’s treatment, which thus gives a distorted view 
of the contrast between the moral and aesthetic horizons of pre- 
revolutionary and of post-revolutionary Europe. On the whole, the 
serious implications of the fact that Tocqueville’s typology applies 
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exclusively to large-scakesociopolitical units in the context of Western 
Christianity after the }esr 1000, are not recognized. One such impli- 
cation, for instance, is ie untenability of the view that ‘what for 
Tocqueville is epitomized by “aristocratic” is epitomized for Weber 
by “traditional” ’, In faz there is a very close correspondence between 
the former’s aristocracy and the latter’s Staendestaat, a uniquely 
Western typologically m=rginal variant of the traditional order, with 
a strong admixture of zational-legal elements. Anybody who reads 
a crucial passage of L'ew-ocratie en Amerique which begins ‘Que 
demandez-vous de la été et de son gouvernement?’ is forced to 
recognize that Tocqueville did not see the aristocratic condition as 
characterized by typical- Gemeinschaft-like values; and it should be 
obvious that the value cf{reedom—at the very centre of Tocqueville’s 
ethical and theoretical -reoccupations—has, again, very little that is 
particularly Gemeinschatt-like about it. 

Unavoidably a reduction of the sociological tradition to the 
Gemeinschaft-Gesellscha=t contrast, with the tradition as a whole 
seen as basically taking the side of the first alternative, must have 
casualties, in the sense -kat some authors whom you and I would 
assume to hold a place in -hat tradition perforce lose their sociological 
birthright. One such casvalty is Pareto, to whom Nisbet (understand- 
ably) devotes not a wort However, Marx has had no such luck: 
Nisbet declares his grea: ~sspect for him, and discusses him repeatedly 
and at length; but, in fac, he places him into the role of, as we would 
say in Italy, ‘quello che =rende gli schiaffi’, the character who, from 
the beginning to the end xf the play, merely gets slapped about. Marx, 
in Nisbet’s reading, pra --cally never got anything right. He never 
had much use for the viues of those close-knit communities which, 
as we well know, were pæzctically all there was to pre-revolutionary 
Western society. He was acth willing to use pclitical power to dispose 
of capitalism, and hopeftd that it would disappear in socialist society; 
and he had no inkling >= the ‘organizational revolution’. He was 
positively hung up on tke concept of class, which of course today is 
out, while status is in: ‘:cdlay, as a sociological concept, class is dead’. 
Not a surprising coroners statement, in fact since that concept had 
never been viable to stac with, having apparently been worked out 
after the model of a sccal group which, already at the beginning 
of the nineteenth centvr-, was progressively losing importance: the 
English landed class. (N=bet gives not a shred of evidence for this 
astonishing account of -E2 genesis of the Marxian concept of class, 
which among other things contradicts the extensively argued conten- 
tion of contemporary mar=2logists—from Cornu to Althusser—to the 
effect that the model of Class was for Marx the French proletariat as 
he had observed it in the “ate 1840's.) Karl Marx, furthermore, was 
naughtily disrespectful zcward ‘the sacred’. And, finally, he did not 
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even have an alienated mind, as he believed in progress. For Nisbet 
alienation is the state of mind of an author who basically thinks 
the world is deteriorating. In sum, to Nisbet, Marx is the anti- 
sociologist par excellence. The reader might never guess that recently 
a non-Marxist author, Fallers, stated, ‘to Marx, more than anyone 
else, we owe our understanding’ of the crucial socio-economic pro- 
cesses ushering in modern society; or that in 1932 Léwith proved the 
close similarity between Marx’s and Weber’s views of the nature of 
that society. Many will be grateful to Nisbet for having shown such 
men as Hippolite Taine, Friedrich Carl Savigny and Roger Saleilles 
to be entitled at least to associate membership in the Hereafter 
Sociological Association—although I would like to look at Saleilles’ 
credentials, having never heard of him. But won’t some of us feel that 
these new memberships hardly make up for the expulsion from the 
same Association, on the evidence of Nisbet’s treatment of him, of 
Karl Marx? 

5. At the end of his book Nisbet confesses to weariness, to a feeling 
that if sociology is to survive it must go beyond the confines of the 
sociological tradition, cease to rehearse endlessly the duel of tradition 
and modernity first staged by the classics. In principle, this is a valid 
recommendation, but Nisbet seems to have come to it for the wrong 
reasons. If one approaches the sociological tradition with a precon- 
ceived idea that it is basically an elaborate and learned scientific 
articulation of the ideology B. Moore Jr has recently labelled ‘caton- 
ism’, throws out some serious and inspiring writers, approaches the 
thought of others with Procrustean tools, and ends up impaling their 
disjecta membra on the horns of the Gesellschaft-Gemeinschaft con- 
trast, one has only oneself to blame for the ensuing weariness. This 
sensation does not seem to provide the best impulse for novel 
theoretical undertakings, inspiration for which should be sought not in 
a studiously developed distaste for the sameness of the classical authors, 
but in a greater awareness of the rich diversity of their contributions. 

What are the merits of this book? A fluid, discursive style; the 
frank adoption of what I consider the right approach to the classics 
—an interpretive, necessarily idiosyncratic approach, intended not 
to contemplate their achievements but to extract their theoretical 
juices. A restatement of the ‘origins of sociology from the spirit of the 
Restoration’, in a sense all the more useful because so unilateral. A 
considerable widening of the traditional canon of writers deemed 
significant; a number of interesting historical observations, i.e. on 
the growth of scientific interest in religion in the middle nineteenth 
century; a fine discussion of the sociological significance of the idea 
of ‘the sacred’. However, these merits go only a short way toward 
cancelling out the serious liabilities of the undertaking, some of which 
I have attempted to point out. 
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A Sociology of English Reizion 
David Martin S.C.M, Press wc67 255.; 
Heinemann Educational Series 125. 6d. 


158 pp. 


There has long been a needfa-an over- 
view of- the ‘religious sitci:ion’ in 
England. Dr. Martin, in this xmirable 
work, is duly modest about the ventures 
British social scientists hav= recently 
made into religious territor but, as 
his account demonstrates, tLere is a 
considerable and growing vr«#_ume of 
data. The data have accumulated 
through the work of religices bodies 
and T.V. audience research2r+ as much 
as from a specialist and ‘désrcerested’ 
sociology of religian. The sults of 
these efforts are often surprèing and 
hard to interpret. What, foreexmple, is 
one to make of the conclusion irawn by 
Dr. Martin after describing a—ariety of 
statistical findings, that: ‘in che course 
of a year nearly one out 02 Svery two 
Britons will have entered a -Barch, not 
for an event in the life cycl=or for a 
special personal or civic occa-ion, but 
for a service within the ord-nary pat- 
tern of institutional religiey. How 
does this square with whet i3 either 
known or believed abou. ‘ke’ con- 
temporary development D? secular 
society? Dr. Martin does noz, cí course, 
deny that English religious bodies en- 
counter difficulties. Those «ficulties 
emerge from their own po-ure and 
style—and from the peculiar historical 
character both of ‘churche:" and of 
‘society’. In a fascinated as well as 
mildly exasperated way I fel- that Dr. 
Martin’s book teaches on2 13 much 
about English society as it des about 
English religion. To the exet that he 
succeeds in one, of course, te succeeds 
in the other—though one 2: to read 
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carefully to follow the point and 
counterpoint by which his exposition 
is contrived. For example, one may take 
his exploration of the varieties of re- 
ligious belief (and scepticism) through 
an acute typology of ‘core’ patterns— 
the ‘Catholic’, ‘evangelical’, ‘aristo- 
cratic’, ‘working class’ and ‘progressive’. 
‘Progressives’ and ‘evangelicals’ share 
an emphasis on moralism, experience 
ard education: these resemblances 
unite perspectives that, in other ways, 
are starkly opposed. ‘Many humanists 
avoid religious vocabulary on account 
of the structural opposition to institu- 
tional belief . . . yet the content or 
logic of their belief is frequently very 
similar’, Likewise he observes the con- 
vergence of attitudes at the ‘aristocratic’ 
and ‘working class’ extremes of the 
social spectrum: ‘Religion is equivalent 
to decency, and in the one case this may 
include attending church or running 
one of its organizations, and in the 
other case not.’ So too ‘Catholicism’ is 
not just a religious label, inside or out- 
side the Roman Church—inter alia it 
stands for an often mystical nostalgia, a 
broad preference for an organic society, 
an anti-capitalism which many ‘pro- 
gressives’ undoubtedly share. I do not 
attempt here to do justice to this 
typology: ic is both suggestive and 
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these words... Here as elsewhere Dr. 
Martin trails his coat—and the truth- 
content of his more mordant comments 
will disturb the unwary. They will thus 
document z characteristic Martinism 
which notes ‘the close relation between 
the English political and religious 
styles: their Laodicean indifference to 
doctrine and their advanced incapa- 
city to understand the logic -of dis- 
cussion’... 


Another example is his subtle 
account of the cultural (as distinct from 
the political) identification of the 
Anglican clergy—matters of voice and 
gesture rather than a postulated (and 
often absent) ‘conservatism’—and of 
how ‘this identification produces diffi- 
culties for the Anglican Church in its 
contacts with the working class’. No 
one would look for a full religious com- 
mitment in the English working class 
—which ‘remains one of the most un- 
revolutionary and one of the most 
irreligious in the world’. And the more 
mobile elements of the middle class 
seek what one might call religious sur- 
rogates to religion—restricting ‘their 
religious awareness to the pure sym- 
bolism of the concert hall instead of 
facing the legitimate confusions of 
social relevance to which the Church 
is half committed’. In his account of 
these and other ‘class-based’ factors Dr. 
Martin adds a new dimension not only 
to the study of religious attachments 
but also to the minutiae (cultural and 
normative) of class and status. In this, 
as in other sections of the book, we are 
taken on a tour of a unique society— 
one which has ramifications, by-ways 
and mazes, one whose sign-posts are 
ill-written and badly-lit, and one which 
fits neatly into none of the ‘systemic’ 
analyses beloved of sociology. There is, 
however, a ‘system’—-one of nuances, 
reticences and ambivalence. And a 
study of these matters in a ‘religious’ 
context may be arduous, self-punishing 
and unpopular. After all, if we make 
the latent functions of religion mani- 
fest, we may expect small thanks for 
our pains. 

Like all those who work in the 
sociology of religion Dr. Martin asks 
questions (of himself and his readers) 
about the possibility of detached but 
empathic understanding of religious 
institutions. A crude and rationalistic 
positivism—especially one which looks 
only at measurable aspects—is quite 
easy to dismiss. But the alternative per- 
spectives—especially those drawn from 
Weber and Durkheim—are, also, not 
free of difficulties. Dr. Martin's theor- 
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etical framework is drawn from these 
two majestic sources—but, in addition, 
it is an attempt to redefine them and, 
perhaps, invigorate them by application 
to English materials, Too often in over- 
views of the sociology of religion there 
is a regurgitation of stale theoretical 
formulae—but Martin’s book, like Dr. 
Wilson’s Religion in A Secular Society, 
is refreshingly free from this defect. He 
is also aware of the complexity of rela- 
tions and expectations which mark the 
interplay between researcher and reli- 
gious specialist—and he relates these 
subtleties to the prospects for further 
work. 

All in all this is a short but distin- 
guished essay—in some ways all too 
short—I for one would have welcomed 
a fuller treatment of the growth and 
significance of English Roman Catho- 
licism, though, here, we have the recent 
account by George Scott. More impor- 
tant, there is no treatment of the role 
played over centuries in English reli- 
gion by the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge—the story of which would 
reveal many of the ambivalences, self- 
deceptions and social ‘hypocrisies’ in 
which Dr. Martin is so interested. 

Julius Gould 
University of Nottingham 


The Sociology of Religion: a Study 
of Christendom. Vol. HI. The 
Universal Church 

W. Stark Routledge & Kegan Paul 


1967 ix+454 PP. 455. 


The third volume in Stark’s typological 
polemic or, as he would prefer to have 
it called, the synthesis of his dialectical 
triad—is a logical projection of the first 
two closely argued volumes. In volume 
I the established church (thesis) was 
characterized as an institution based 
on the fundamental paradox that al- 
though Christianity rejects the idea of 
living by the sword, caesaropapism 
attempts it; thus pagan notions have 
to be injected. In volume II sectarian 
religion (antithesis) was interpreted as 
a negative reaction to established re- 
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ligion (its notable aversion -c Catholic- 
ism was not explained) But the 
universal church of volume III is a 
great all-inclusive synthesis œ which 
the contradictions and ins-abilities of 
the first two types are resolv=i. 

Stark describes the univer.2_ church 
as an institution which is irdaterent to 
social class and national Ecundaries 
and which ‘refuses to be tuzcad by the 
influences which impinge oz it from 
the secular environment ... (p. 5). 
The two examples of -miversal 
churches he gives are Catkchicism, in 
which all men are equal bem- all are 
redeemed by Christ, and Cel Aaism, in 
which all men are equal beaz all are 
far from God. The universal church 
has a conservative and a re~ch tionary 
aspect, so combining the cheracteristics 
of established church and sec:, and in 
Catholicism the religious o-er is a 
revolutionary quasi-sectarian =woup. In 
fact only Catholicism is fully d scussed 
as a universal church since Calvinism 
was ‘an attempt’ (p. 410) wricr largely 
failed to materialize. 

The notion that the religioes order 
is a quasi-sect is particulary useful 
because it raises various hepotheses 
which may form the basis Zœ further 
research: for instance, is son= type of 
‘ginger group’ necessary in al organiza- 
tions whose purpose is funde-srentally 
reformist? But if the sect is m=~preted 
as a group formed only in opp=s.tion to 
established religion, as Stark -Œes, some 
of the logical implications arm puzzling. 
For instance, the argument tat mon- 
asticism arose as a reaction religious 
ethnocentricism in Egypt = rather 
eccentric. And how do we get a quasi- 
sect inside a universal church? Nor do 
I agree with the argument tha: ia order 
to mobilizétthe ‘ever recurrent renewal 
of the Church’ there was in rcnastic- 
ism an often-repeated trans t oa from 
the eremitic to the cenobitic type of 
organization (p. 262). This hes typically 
been seen as decay within mcr=sticism, 
and most of the great monastic r2forms 
(Camaldolese, Carthusian, '2_ctercian, 
Discalced Carmelite, Trapp” were 
movements in the opposite Crection. 
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But if we say that both order and sect 
legitimate their existence by appealing 
to a pre-‘churchy’ tradition of Christ- 
ianity, thus discarding the analytical 
distinction between established and 
universal brands, the difficulties to a 
large extent disappear. 

This book is stimulating and there 
is copious documentation of examples, 
but the argument is pitched in a stri- 
dent tone. While explicitly setting up 
the ideal of scholarly disdain for glib 
phrases, Stark himself seems to enjoy 
using them, for example: “Troeltsch 
and Weber, and with them the whole 
throng of the semi-educated, have 
classed Roman Catholicism with Angli- 
canism and Orthodoxy as an institu- 
tional church ...’ (p. 96). Perhaps it 
would be better to call this religious 
sociology rather than the sociology of 
religion. 

Michael Hill 
London School of Economics 


Power and Privilege: a Theory 
of Social Stratification 
Gerhard E. Lenski McGraw-Hill 


1966 495 pp. 68s. 


The interest of Professor Lenski's book 
lies in the claim made by its subtitle. 
In effect, he is offering the outline of a 
general explanation of the extent of 
social inequality over the whole range 
of human societies. Very briefly, his 
argument is as follows. In simple hunt- 
ing and gathering societies, inequality 
is severely restricted by functional 
necessity. The moment, however, that 
a more sophisticated technology is de- 
veloped, this results both in a surplus 
available for appropriation by a privi- 
leged minority and in the possibility of 
the possession by this minority of the 
physical means adequate to enforce 
such appropriation. Inequality thus in- 
creases steadily with the size of the 
economic surplus in horticultural and 
agricultural societies. But once indus- 
trialization has taken place this trend 
is reversed, partly because the surplus 
is then so enormously large and partly 


as a result of some fom of political 
democracy. 

There is obviously no difficulty in 
assembling much evidence which will 
appear to sapport this version of uni- 
versal histcry. But the question will 
remain whether the qualifications and 
exceptions which have to be made will 
leave anything which can properly be 
called a theory. It is not difficult, even 
for the non-specialist, to point to some 
obvious onissions and inadequacies. 
Lenski has inevitably based his con- 
clusions or a selective drawing from 
secondary works, but} these are not 
always of the latest and are often un- 
discriminatingly used.|Exceptions are 
rather too easily dismissed, and rival 
explanations are hardly ever (except 
for a few pages on Wittfogel) properly 
confronted_ Nor are the notions central 
to the thecry ever defined as precisely 
as Lenski’s use of them would appear 
to require. 

It would not be reasonable to ask for 
rigorous accuracy in the measurement 
of wealth (which is what Lenski means 
by ‘privilege’), let alone of power. But 
a theory cf stratification must at the 
very least distinguish between in- 
equality as measured in terms of total 
distance from top to bottom and in- 
equality as measured in terms of dis- 
tribution telative to the mean, or 
between inequality and mobility. 
Lenski of course knows this perfectly 
well; but -n practice, the book throws 
together a bewildering jumble of 
different espects of stratification with 
very little clear indication of just how 
and where they affect the main argu- 
ment, The main argument is schemat- 
ized in a diagram (p. 439) showing the 
multiple -nfluences which Lenski be- 
lieves to determine the ‘nature of the 
distributive system’, classified in terms 
of ‘pri ”, ‘secon and ‘minor’ 
influence. But the reader may well feel 
that it serves to illustrate the vagueness 
of the ‘theory’ more than anything 
else. To zive only one example: the 
military participation ratio is shown as 
a ‘secondary or minor’ influence and 
is itself independent of any other factor 
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whatever, whether ‘degree of external 
threat’, ‘origin of regime’ or ‘personal 
idiosyncrasies of leaders’. Lenski 
stoutly claims on the opposite page that 
‘the fit between theory and data has 
been remarkably good on the whole’; 
but the truth is that this success is 
chiefly due to the looseness of the 
theory as a theory. 

Two examples will serve to illustrate 
Lenski’s lack of precision about terms, 
In discussing agrarian societies, he 
emphasizes the vast wealth accumu- 
lated by the rulers at the expense of 
their subjects and used to further their 
warlike aims—for example, the annual 
income of Richard I of England was 
24,000' times that of a rural day- 
labourer (p. 212). But Lenski nowhere 
gives a justification for treating differ- 
ently the wealth of kings or chiefs and 
the wealth of governments. There is 
not simply the objection that much of 
the royal or chiefly purse, though 
nominally personal, could often be 
used only for ‘governmental’ expendi- 
ture such as welfare or ‘defence’. There 
is also the converse objection that al- 
though federal income tax is not the 
personal property of President John- 
son, he is free to use the money of his 
citizens in waging war as if it were. 
The individual citizen may or may not 
be in a better position to try to stop 
him than King Richard’s field-hand: 
but then that is a matter of power as 
distinct from wealth. The second 
example is Lenski’s treatment of power 
as such. Despite the ostensibly crippling 
admission that ‘in totalitarian societies 
of the Communist variety [why only 
Communist?] inequalities of power are 
extreme’( p. 326), Lenski seems to be 
arguing that inequality of power has 
diminished in all industrialized so- 
cieties because of the ‘decline in the 
importance of political class systems 
relative to other class systems’ (p. 385). 
But what does ‘importance’ mean? Is 
a decline in the direct regulation of the 
industrial managers by the political 
bureaucracy a definitive symptom of ` 
diminishing inequality of power? Have 
not the present rulers of Russia as 
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much power, if they should =hoose to 
exercise it, over industry as dheir pre- 
decessors? And in general. īsn’t the 
power of the rulers of either tz Soviet 
Union or the United States greater in 
many ways (starting with klng area) 
than that of Richard I? Lenk not only 
fails to define power sufficiemt ; for the 
reader to see what would constitute 
adequate evidence for saying that in- 
equalities of power have icc-zased or 
diminished; he seems in ad H-ion to 
confuse the possession of pomer with 
the will to use (or abuse) it. 

On Lenski’s use of histomecal evi- 
dence, different specialists yl have 
their own criticisms to make. LIuch ‘of 
it, particularly the sectiors dealing 
with the Near and Far East, & outside 
my competence to pass comarent. But 
on a number of points Len-si’s dis- 
cussion seems less rewarcizg than 
either, say, Andreski’s tkexries of 
weaponry or Eisenstadt’s theor. of free- 
floating resources, For the zncient 
world, although Lenski relie: heavily 
on Rome after Sulla to ilusate his 
thesis, there is no discasion of 
Athenian democracy beyond ame aside 
that ‘part maritime’ societies azz differ- 
ent (p. 192). For Westerr. Europe, 
despite all the obvious evid-nce for 
radical inequalities, it is say true 
that the peasantry secured tke rights 
of private property and frescom of 
movement and a substantially sreater 
measure of personal liberty a: = aime of 
higher economic surplus, wa=h is in 
contradiction with Lenski’s general 
argument. On African etha~zraphy, 
Lenski relies heavily on Dfo-dock’s 
picture of African despocziam and 
assumes too easily that the rule: always 
had the benefit of any addit:o= to the 
normal surplus of resources. Fər in- 
dustrial society, Lenski assign; without 
argument) a quite remarkabl= causal 
importance to the ideology of democ- 
racy—so much so as to say taz- ‘there 
appears to be as much justification for 
the thesis that this new ideolog— contri- 
buted to the emergence of s—ustrial 
societies as for the converse’ m. 317). 
For inequalities of caste Lenski 
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assumes (again without argument) that 
all significant inequalities of ‘social 
prestige, including racial inequalities, 
are a function of inequalities of power 
and wealth. 

It would be wrong to dismiss the 
entire argument as requiring so much 
qualification as to be either obvious or 
undemonstrable. Lenski does make a 
case for the view that what calls for 
explanation is any divergence from a 
progressive increase in inequality with 
the increase in the surplus product, 
even if he is not convincing in his 
account of how and why industrial 
society is an exception. At least some 
precise hypotheses can be extracted 
which, given adequate evidence, are 
susceptible of empirical test (see Philips 
Cutright in ASR, vol. 32, no. 4). But 
it would nonetheless be misleading 
to recommend the book either to 
specialists or to students except as a 
stalking-horse. 

W. G. Runciman 


Political Anthropology 
Marc J. Swartz, Victor W. Turner and 
Arthur Tuden Aldine Publishing 


Company 1967 309 pp. $8.95 


Little serious attempt at constructing 
general political theory has been made 
in social anthropology since African 
Political Systems appeared in 1940; 
with the notable exception of Easton’s 
1959 paper in the Biennial Review of 
Anthropology. Any attempt to bring 
the subject more into line with modern 
general theoretical developments is 
therefore very welcome. This the 
present work attempts; indeed, it does 
more than attempt: it makes a singu- 
larly brilliant contribution towards a 
new style of general political theory. 
As such, its relevance far transcends 
the conventional limits of anthro- 
pology. Sociologists who bave been 
obliged to study the dominant styles of 
‘systems theory’ in American political 
science (Easton, Deutsch, Almond et 
al.) must often wonder whether the 


longed-for -nterbreeding between so- 
ciology and. political science has not, 
in the event. produced some singularly 
ill-favoured offspring. They will, on 
the other hand, be greatly heartened 
by the present study, which will be as 
relevant for those who dub themselves 
sociologists or political scientists as it 
will for specifically self-styled anthro- 
pologists, 

Particularly unattractive in con- 
temporary systems theory is the 
wholesale importation of functionalist 
notions long outmoded in main’tream 
sociology, but, unfortunately, now 
adopted, enachronistically, as ‘the 
modern sociological perspective’ by 
political science theorists. 

The fatal step, from which all other 
deficiencies derive, is the holistic mode 
of concept.alizing ‘the political sys- 
tem’ itself. Swartz and his colleagues 
happily announce their intention of 
departing f-om the study of ‘taxonomy, 
structure gnd function’ of political 
systems anc of moving, instead, in the 
direction ož the study of political pro- 
cesses. Their heroes are those prede- 
cessors (Furnivall, Mitchell, Gluckman, 
Wilson, Kuper, Epstein, M. G. Smith) 
whose conceptualization of the field of 
political analysis involved thinking of 
societies not so much ‘“.. . as tightly 
integrated systems, modelled on either 
organic or mechanical analogies, but as 
social fields with many dimensions, 
with parts that may be loosely inte- 
grated, or virtually independent from 
one anotker, and that have to be 
studied over time if the factors under- 
lying the changes in their social rela- 
tionships are to be identified and 
analysed.’ 

For these writers, then, not only are 
tightly integrated systems out, but the 
political process and the political situa- 
tion are the key units of analysis. 
Change, conflict, and a ‘becoming’ 
rather then a ‘being’ vocabulary, are 
therefore typical of their theoretical 
armoury. 

But, as a orolezomenun, political 
action has to be defined: ‘the study of 
processes :nyolved in determining and 
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implementing public goals and in the 
differential achievement and use of 
power by the members of the group 
concerned with those goals.’ Note that 
a group need not be a whole society, or 
even a major segment of a society, an 
insight which seems elementary, but 
is so commonly neglected that its instal- ` 
lation here at the heart of this concep- 
tual scheme, has immense implications. 
In the twinkling of an eye, those 
tyrannical dead albatrosses: the ‘total 
social ‘system’, and the organized 
‘group’: drop from our necks. 

The succeeding discussions of the 
types and sources of political con- 
formity and support: force, coercion, 
legitimacy, authority, influence, per- 
suasion, etc.: are the best pages yet 
written on these subjects, though their 
definition of legitimacy—as involving 
the expectation that those who wield 
power will ‘meet certain obligations’— 
is surely too restricted to a reciprocity 
or bargaining model, particular con- 
ceptions rooted historically, I suppose, 
in anthropological theory, and, em- 
pirically, in pre-industrial political 
arrangements. Surely a belief in the 
right to rule of the rulers is all we need 
specify; this right may repose upon or 
involve expectations about reciprocity, 
but equally derive from or entail ideo- 
logical assumptions, as with, say, the 
‘deference’ vote, ‘rules of the game’, the 
divine right of kings, etc. 

After straightening out Easton’s ana- 
lytical division of the ‘political system’ 
into ‘political community’, ‘regime’ 
and ‘government’ (which he has more 
recently revised), the authors substitute 
‘political field’ for ‘system’, distinguish 
between legality and legitimacy, and— 
to cope with polities lacking specialized 
decision-makers (a concept they might 
well have used instead of following 
M. G. Smith’s distinction between 
‘politics’ and ‘administration’)}—use 
‘government’ to refer to the ‘intercon- 
nected series of statuses whose roles are 
primarily concerned with making 
and implementing political decisions’. 
Specialized ‘government’ may be ab- 
sent; a political system (not in Easton's 
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sense)'is always present. Inde T. society 
cannot be conceived of witacac it, but 
such ‘series of statuses’ may >œ inter- 
mittently activated, may be ‘=art-time’ 
role-dimensions of statuses, >r may 
involve actors in different st=tus-roles 
at different times, etc. Whet is not 
always satisfactorily cleared ip is the 
link between public-decis.canaking 
at this level (group, orgari=ed struc- 
ture, etc.) and lower levels cf scciation. 
To me, one can only talk > ‘overn- 
ment’ in terms of specialized (Aot just 
‘formal’) political status-rcle and of 
claims to ‘ultimate’ legzlity. since 
‘political’ action is a dimens-on of all 
social action, even inter-pets»zal. ‘The 
authors appear slightly =rcertain 
about this issue, as their use c= the un- 
fortunate term ‘parapolitical -o refer 
to ‘behaviour within the ircpendent 
parts’ of a single society impl=s Under 
Easton’s influence, they have reneged 
on the political ‘field’ and ‘Siraation’, 
and have smuggled the ‘sinz= society’ 
back in. 

Having given us the tools, =hey pro- 
ceed to get on with the job af u-alysing 
the process of political actioz To do 
so, they construct a paradigm =i phase- 
changes. They take as ‘corverient’ a 
state of ‘peace’. But what oldez analogi- 
cal thinking called ‘rest’ œ ‘equil- 
ibrium’ they see as convermg an 
‘erroneous impression of ste ty and 
balance’. Moreover, ‘peace’ has no 
special ontological status; to ue it as 
a departure-point is merely a con- 
venience. One could start for crisis, 
one assumes. Certainly, ccm ct, for 
them, is intrinsic to sociaci-m it is 
quite as ‘natural’ or ‘healthy* = ‘peace’. 
Equilibrium represents “temporary 
truce’ (though they do not sesx -o have 
read Rex's discussion of <ifferent 
models of political order, tà v arrive 
independently at his generel 2ienta- 
tion). 

The ‘boundary-maintaining politi- 
cal system of fashionable conzeaporary 
theory is thus blown sky-high. largely, 
however, in the event, simpl~ via an 
empirical demonstration of t= inter- 
relationship between ‘whole’ Central 
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African ‘societies’, which are shown to 
be part of a complex inter-societal 
division of social labour. We then 
proceed to a Goffmanesque phase- 
analysis of political inter-action, via 
the mobilization of political capital 
(‘capital in Parsons’ Internal War 
terminology); encounter (‘breach of the 
peace’, ‘showdown’); countervailing 
tendencies (i.e, ‘built-in’ structural or 
cultural ‘countervailing forces’); and 
deployment of adfustive or redressive 
mecranisms (including ‘sealing-off' 
mechanisms, jural machinery, ritual 
manipulation, and arbitration-pro- 
cedures—all these, unlike ‘countervail- 
ing tendencies’, being, apparently, 
willed acts of restoration); leading, 
finaly, to restoration of the peace. 

However, they note that this par- 
ticular phase-sequence may never reach 
the climax postulated. By now, the 
limits of this analysis will have sug- 
gested themselves, for, despite ‘field’, 
‘process’, and ‘conflict’ orientations, we 
have landed back at our old familiar 
landmark, the restored ‘ongoing social 
orde-’. Partly, this is simply because 
the writers are mainly trying to handle 
societies in which radical change of 
structure is not much in evidence 
(thovgh it certainly is in the Taiwan, 
Mexico and Eskimo and Amerindian 
situacions, discussed in the volume, to 
name no others): for the most part, 
chenge is repetitive, cumulative, secu- 
lar, cscillatory, etc. But the failure to 
handle disjunctive, radical, or revolu- 
tionary change is more than a theo- 
retical over-closeness of fit to certain 
kinds of empirical data. As the writers 
acknowledge, quoting Coser, ‘not 
every type of conflict is likely to benefit 
group structure... Internal conflicts 
in which the contending parties no 
longer share the basic values upon 
which the legitimacy of the social 
system rests threaten to disrupt the 
structure’, 

I think their theory is flexible enough 
to handle situations of endemic, even 
quite extreme, conflict and near-break- 
down e.g. the ‘pervasive factionalism’ 
they discuss (and, one might add, such 
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conditions as the ‘broken-backed state’, 
‘parallel government’, etc., etc.). 

What it lacks is the capacity to 
handle non-‘restorative’ phenomena: 
disjunctive, radical change of structure, 
revolution, etc. But since the social- 
science community, in general, has, in 
fact, no satisfactory theory of revolu- 
tion—though a few not very satisfying 
models have been developed—the 
shortcomings of this book in this par- 
ticular respect are by no means unique, 
But considering what we are given, in 
other respects, it would be churlish to 
over-emphasize even this considerable 
deficiency. 

What I have so far discussed is an 
essay of only 39 pages, The rest of the 
book is taken up with no less than 
seventeen essays by different hands. 
They are mostly quite unconnected 
with the theoretical essay at the front, 
and, to this degree, help to turn this 
into an ‘anti-book’ when looked at as 
a whole, This, unfortunately, detracts 
seriously from its value. The quality 
of analysis (and, one suspects, of the 
fieldwork underlying it) is generally 
not very striking. Quality and brevity, 
of course, may vary independently, 
for Elizabeth Colson’s austere eight 
pages on the witch-finder as ‘stranger’ 
are lapidary. Other papers scarcely 
justify inclusion. I enjoyed most the 
essays on those cultures I knew least 
about, which would seem to suggest 
that the appeal was one of ethno- 
graphic or exotic intellectual adven- 
ture, rather than the intrinsic worth of 
the political analysis. A few such as 
those by Fried and Gallin combine 
both. As with so many papers in the 
volume, Friedrich’s article on revolu- 
‘tion in Mexico is one’ that, however 
fascinating as a study of protracted 
revolution and counter-revolution, 
leaves the reader asking oneself just 
what analytical points have been 
established. I suspect that several of 
these papers were written on the plane 
to the conference from which they 
emerged, or to justify attendance. Per- 
haps we need a new concept: ‘plane- 
ticket’ papers, A pity, for the Intro- 


duction is a landmark in 
anthropology. 





Sociological Theory: Inquiries 
and Para 

Llewellyn Gross (ed.) New York 
Harper and Row 1967 398 pp. 4os. 


When Llewellyn Gross’ Symposium on 
Sociological Theory appeared in 1959 
it had a profound effect, and so this 
new text has been awaited with con- 
siderable interest. The publishers hail 
it as a ‘fresh exploration of funda- 
mental issues and problems of socio- 
logical theory’, and so it is in many 
ways. 

It is customary for editors to discuss 
the interrelations and meanings of the 
consequent contributions, and Gross 
does this in a preface of great length, 
locating the concerns of each writer in 
the wider context of ‘Questions and 
Problems’ of sociological theory. Amid 
an impressive welter of allusions and 
references, he states these questions as 
he sees them, and he encompasses a 
staggering range of problems—cover- 
ing questions about questions, about 
language, history and about values. 
This leads to a section entitled ‘Some 
Theses on Systematic Sociology’ which 
is a rather puzzling admixture of the 
provocative and insightful on the one 
hand, and the trite and banal on the 
other. 

In all there are thirteen contributed 
essays, gathered under the five headings 
‘Foundations of Theory’, ‘Social Causa- 
tion’, “Theory Formation’, “Theory and 
Social Problems’ and “Theory and 
Values’. Inevitably, the standard of the 
articles varies widely, as do the orienta- 
tions. Many of the chapters lie at the 
intersection of philosophy and soci- 
ology, and raise basically second-order 
questions about the nature of theory— 
thus Meadows outlines a ‘history of 
ideas’ approach to theories of social 
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order (not, as the title states ‘organ- 
ization theory’), arguing chat ‘the 
analogical mode of depizimg and 
explaining organization precommits 
organization theory, and icaced theory 
in general, to a metaphys cu orienta- 
tion’ (p. 79). Similarly, Ferrell in 
‘Symbols, Perception and Meaning 
centres his analysis on <ke concept 
of ‘emergence’, and Theccorson dis- 
cusses “The Uses of Catztion in 
Sociology’, where he maintzis that the 
social sciences should retar causation 
as a category of explanatiom ‘since no 
satisfactory alternative has been found, 
but that it be modified so tæt we con- 
ceive of limited rather tha absolute 
causes’ (p. 150). What is odd. aSout this 
discussion is that such a cenm] analyst 
of causation as Mario Bung> receives 
no consideration, and that éttention 
focuses not so much on wher forms of 
relation between variables sociologists 
use, but rather on me-bodological 
discussions little related to empirical 
practice. By contrast, Dray’: article 
on ‘Singular Hypotheticas and His- 
torical Explanation’, whick discusses 
the critique of the Popps-Hempel 
characterization of deductive inference 
made by Collingwood and Toaagan, is 
a particularly interesting com-ribution. 

In the second half of the: book, the 
orientation shifts to concerns which are 
more directly sociological. a2 section 
on Theory Formation begins with a 
disappointing article by Ecce on the 
important topic of the relatica between 
theory and method, whick -: a rather 
dull and inconclusive survey cf selected 
(and rather marginal} probl2ms in the 
field, but the section alsc .acludes a 
contribution by Clarence Shzaz, which 
makes a serious attempt to zome to 
grips with the problems poset by con- 
temporary sociological theory. By rais- 
ing questions about the furction and 
structure of sociological <-keory, and 
about the relation betweer. Azoretical 
constructs and observation -erms, he 
is able to suggest answers whcch have 
direct relevance to recent azempts at 
theory-construction. Unlk= several 
other contributors, he talks¢etae prob- 
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lern, rather than about it. Gross’ short 
article on selected problems in theory 
construction analyses several varieties 
of sociological explanation, but he does 
so with a distressing tendency to slip 
into formal notation which adds very 
litrle to the content, and which makes 
some sentences practically impossible 
to follow. 

Tn the section entitled “Theory and 
Social Problems’, Etzioni tackles politi- 
cal conflict and peace as subjects for 
the deployment of sociological analysis, 
and Roach succinctly criticizes ‘socio- 
cu-tural determinism’ in the analysis 
of lower class behaviour. Both of these 
articles come to life as referring to 
identifiable social phenomena, and 
he-p the reader to see the utility of 
sociological analysis, even if the term 
‘theory’ is a little too strong. Gross 
finally extends his previous article on 
the form of the conditional sentence to 
the shift from interaction to transac- 
tioa, by reference to criminology. Two 
articles on theory and values (one by 
Walter attacking some epistemological 
claims of the sociology of knowledge, 
ani one by Horowitz analysing the 
theught-form, claims and approaches 
of different approaches within soci- 
olcgy) finish the book. 

ais in the case of its predecessor, some 
articles in this book will become 
standard references, and others will be 
scarcely read. Despite its title, rather 
few contributions are in fact about 
sociological theory in any strict sense, 
buz after all we have very little sociolo- 
gical theory in any strict sense, and the 
nocable absence of technical concerns 
in zhe volume only serves to accentuate 
one of the reasons of why this is so, To 
this extent, it is a disappointing book, 
and it does not hold together as a 
coherent text. In its own right, it is 
qu_te a good and interesting book, but 
in relation to the earlier symposium 
it ts lacking in excitement and is not 
grcunded in the problems and issues 
which contemporary sociology faces. 


A. P. M. Coxon 
University of Leeds 


tive Sociology 
Robert M. Marsh Harcourt, Brace and 


World 1967 544 pp. $9.50 


All types of sociology use comparative 
method and there is consequently a 
wide range of research that is in some 
way comparative. But curiously there 
is little attempt to collect this together 
and provide a trend report, and it may 
be queried whether an enterprise that 
covers everything from religion in 
primitive societies to voting behaviour 
in industrial ones can be said properly 
to constitute an important preoccupa- 
tion of sociologists. On the whole I 
think that it does, but to be useful such 
an exercise must be more than a neo- 
evolutionary tour-de-force: for soci- 
ologists who are not directly interested 
in millennialism or religion and capi- 
talism the comparativist must indicate 
precise sets of theories and methods 
and suggest in what contexts they are 
applicable. ; 

Robert Marsh’s book (an expanded 
version of the annotated bibliography 
on ‘Comparative Sociology 1950-1963’ 
published as vol. XIV, no. 2, 1966, of 
Current Sociology) is a useful attempt 
at doing just this. It has four objectives: 
to outline the main empirical fields 
covered by comparative sociology, pro- 
“vide a comprehensive bibliography, 
indicate the main methodological 
problems and suggest a codification 
scheme for cross-societal analysis. For 
Marsh the founding fathers are Spen- 
cer, Murdock, Durkheim, Weber, 
Radcliffe-Brown and Parsons, and his 
debate is consequently with evolu- 
tionists (mainly anthropological ones) 
and structural-functionalists. It is one 
of Marsh’s main points that the essence 
of comparison is method: what emerges 
therefore is less a contribution to 
theory than to classification, survey 
research, correlation and elementary 
statistics. In the course of this the 
Parsonian action theory is ignored as 
theory and used as the basis for classi- 
fication, The exercise is not as arid as 
it might appear. One of the strong 
points of Parsons’ sociology has always 
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been that it is both comparative and 
has within it the basis of a useful frame- 
work for classification. By trying to 
spell out the methodological implica- 
tions of action theory, Marsh has 
emphasized its minimal utility, 

Unfortunately this task is erratically 
performed. Marsh starts off well 
enough. One of the major problems, he 
argues, is the absence of a method for 
codification of data, To achieve satis- 
factory codification he suggests that 
‘one may start with one variable held 
to be strategic in earlier theory, see how 
much this variable will explain, and 
then, after exhausting it, turn to a 
second explanatory variable and so on.’ 
After listing the possible variables 
according to Parsonian action theory, 
he chooses societal differentiation, and 
uses as categories for comparison: 
replication, universal generalization, 
contingency generalization and specifi- 
cation. A number of cases are chosen 
for more detailed examination, mainly 
because they have produced a great 
deal of comparative research. These 
include kinship and marriage, polity 
and bureaucracy, social stratification 
and mobility, ecology, urban sociology 
and demography and culture patterns. 
Most of the summaries of research are 
competently handled (though the 
range is often, as in the polity section, 
extremely limited) and an attempt is 
made at the end of each section to 
frame propositions for the different 
topics examined. 

There are two distinct sets of prob- 
lems in this way of handling the data. 
Within his own terms, Marsh does not 
pay enough attention to the wide range 
of methodological approaches to cross- 
cultural research. His references to 
methodology are mainly at the end of 
the book: these contain few references 
to specifically comparative work (es- 
pecially from mathematical socio- 
logists and conflict theorists) and 
logicians who have criticized some of 
the theories adopted by Marsh are not 
mentioned. Hempel and Rudner are 
absent and although Blalock and Gal- 
tung appear in the bibliography they 
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receive scant treatment in te text. 
This often means that Marsir-s unclear 
whether he is using synchconic and 
diachronic methodology, thoc:¢h in the 
main tradition of sociology m s gener- 
ally synchronic. Some use cf ultra- 
national comparative research (apart 
from Amerindians in the U.S A.) would 
have toughened his frareverk and 
made his Index of societies téking up 
40 pages) more useful. 

But in general the proxems of 
Marsh's classification are wicer. It may 
be doubted whether the brad field 
of comparative sociology ss entirely 
capable of being treated acco-ding to 
this kind of codification, Veny ques- 
tions that have been central t the dis- 
cussion of comparative theary—mainly 
in terms of culture—requirz a different 
framework. It is unfortunate that al- 


though linguistic anthropology is 


treated in the curious chap:€ on Data, 
Equivalence of Meaning a23 Survey 
Research, such anthropo ogists as 
Levy-Strauss and Mauss whcse work is 
central to this discussion aze Fismissed 
as difficult and outside the man tradi- 
tion of systemic analysis, “This is of 
course true, but requires iirther dis- 
cussion. Similarly there is no dsscussion 
anywhere of Marxist socicles7, either 
in relation to economic o-genizations 
or to culture. Marc Bloch. Caombart 
de Lauwe, Naville and most cf he work 
of Touraine and even 4ron are 
ignored, not to speak of h= major 
philosophers of French sccxI science 
such as Sartre and Henri —27ebvre. It 
is also strange that such journals as 
Past and Present do not fære in the 
bibliography. It is probable tæt a great 
amount of this material could >e easily 
absorbed into the med#h=cological 
framework that Marsh pro=acses: but 
we shall never know unless we try. 
But this is perhaps to complain too 
much. Marsh has providec a very de- 
tailed bibliography, comm=zred the 
necessary task of integr=a-mg the 
various methods used in c»os3-cultural 
research and provided a usef‘l survey 
of a very wide field. If he fel: between 
comprehensiveness and providing a 
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methodological foundation, this is only 

to be expected in a book so ambitious 
in scope, 

Ioan Davies 

University of Essex 


New Aspects of the Mental Health 
Services 

Hugh Freeman and James Farndale 
(eds.) Pergamon Press 1967 776 pp. 
£9 95. 


As one who wages war on long books, 

I must confess to having been some- 

what daunted by the sight of this 

volume of nearly 800 pages. On closer 

acquaintance, however, my initial mis- 

givings were allayed. Being a compila- 

tion of papers unconnected by any ` 
thread, except that all deal with some 

aspect of, or experiment in, the mental 
health services, this book can be read 

selectively in any order that takes the 

reader's fancy; and forty-two separate 

contributions are far less exacting than 

forty-two chapters of continuous ex- 

position. 

The book is divided into four parts, 
dealing respectively with General 
Aspects of the Services, the Inter- 
national scene, Psychiatric Hospitals 
and Extra-Mural Services. To sociol- 
ogists interested in the relation be- 
tween culture and mental disorders the 
International Section is likely to be of 
special interest. Here they will find 
material from the United States, the 
Soviet Union, Sarawak, Australia, 
Israel, Canada, Denmark and France. 
Many of these contributions describe 
particular experiments in the countries 
concerned, but a more comprehensive 
view of the facilities for treatment of 
mental disorder in the U.S.A. and the 
Soviet Union is contained in a fascinat- 
ing paper by Mack Field; and this is 
not without its surprises. Thus, in spite 
of the Russians’ insistence that mental 
illness is the product of the strains of 
capitalist society, and must therefore 
inevitably decline under a Communist 
regime, eventually to vanishing point, 
it appears that the proportion of 


psychiatrists to population is higher in 
the U.S.S.R. than in the U.S.A. More- 
over, whereas in the United States 
every other hospital bed is occupied by 
a mental case, in the Soviet Union 
only one bed in eight is used for psy- 
chiatric purposes; and as a result of 
these facts, the staff to patient ratio is 
1 to 1 in the latter, and 1 to 4 in the 
former, country. 

Another paper of high sociological 
interest is Henry A. Davidson’s re- 
markably candid discussion of The 
Double Life of American Psychiatry. 
While the upper strata of American 
society indulge in psycho-analytic 
treatment, ‘eclectic methods’ (drugs, 
E.C.T. or merely custodial care) are 
more generally employed in less privi- 
leged circles. “Thus, analysis became 
identified with the smart, the articu- 
late, the mildly ill, the wealthy, and 
the sophisticated. So, it acquired the 
glamour which it has never lost... . 
And, following the law of nature that 
the rich get richer and the poor poorer, 
it has come to pass that dynamic pro- 
grammes in America attract the better 
doctors. ‘This is now cited to prove... 
that the psychotherapeutic approach 
must be better because it enrolls the 
better doctors. Q.E.D.’ 

Amongst such a wealth of material it 
is difficult to choose what deserves 
special mention, Of immediate prac- 
tical importance is the census of psy- 
chiatric patients carried out in the 
Leeds region by Drs, Gore, Jones, 
Taylor and Ward. According to their 
calculations, the total number of beds 
estimated as likely to be actually occu- 
pied in 1975 is between 8,645 and 9,455 
—which, on the basis of a 95 per cent 
bed-occupancy rate, would require in 
round figures provision of about 9,o00- 
10,000 beds; whereas the Ministry of 
Health's hospital plan forecast a reduc- 
tion of the present figure of about 
10,000 to 5,840 in 1975. 

Several contributors deal with 
various aspects of schizophrenia. Dr. 
J. K. Wing opens the subject with a 
comprehensive review under the title 


The Modern Management of Schizo- 
u 
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phrenia, Miss E. M. Goldberg follows 
with a study of the families of schizo- 
phrenic patients based on a survey of 
101 men under go admitted to a mental 
hospital on the outskirts of London in 
the years 1958, 1959 and 1960; while 
Mr. T. D. Hunter argues that drugs 
alone are not enough, and that reduc- 
tion in social stress has a no less im- 
portant part to play in the treatment 
and rehabilitation of schizophrenic 
patients. 

For the most part, the papers in this 
book are admirable both in content 
and in presentation. But occasionally, 
as in Freeman and Mountney’s con- 
cluding paper on Towards a Com- 
munity Health Service, it is not 
altogether easy to see the wood for the 
administrative trees; and it would 
perhaps be too much to hope that we 
could get away without such jargon 
as this from Drs, Johnson, Hanson and 
Rothaus: ‘...an important part of our 
rationale is that personal change 
occurs when the person who wants to 
change is involved in the social process 
and receives immediate, relevant 
feed-back on his on-going personal 
behaviour.’ One rather curious im- 
pression, however, remains in this re- 
viewer’s mind after reading the various 
descriptions of ‘therapeutic com- 
munities’ scattered through these 
pages. Can it be that it is to mental 
hospitals that we must look for a model 
of how to maintain civilized demo- 
cratic relationships in factories, offices 
and other institutions? 

Barbara Wootton 


The Social Integration of the Aged 
Irving Rosow Collier-Macmillan 


1967 xviii+354 pp. mp. 


Professor Rosow’s new book is an im- 
portant contribution to the sociology 
of ageing, which deserves a readership 
whose boundaries extend beyond those 
who are professionally concerned with 
the problems of old people. Like all 
good research it raises more problems 
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than it solves, but it is the me-it of the 
beok that these problems aze as much 
theoretical as empirical. 

Rosow’s study centres azaund the 
problems of role-loss, age-g-cuping and 
the conditions of action which deter- 
mine whether age-grouping is a viable 
response to role-loss. The concepts of 
reference group and relative -depriva- 
tion are introduced as link variables 
in terms of which variations nresponse 
to role loss under the same ccnditions 
can be understood. 

Rosow considers three ‘taecozies’ con- 
cerning age grouping. The d sassocia- 
tion’ theory states that beaase the old 
are deprived relative :c younger 
groups, experience no aatcipatory 
socialization, and share 2e common 
attribute except age, age g-CcuDing will 
not take place in old age, simce the old 
will resist the classificaticn as old 
which is necessary to make-sach group- 
ing possible. The ‘integration’ theory 
States that peer grouping wll occur 
among the old, first becarse it is a 
means. whereby deprivat.cn can be 
accommodated, and secordly because 
deprivation of status will farce peer 
interaction upon them. Peers will 
constitute their effective -eference 
group. The ‘deviance’ theory sates that 
because of their minority pcsition, the 
old will make the young ma: o-ity their 
effective reference group vHil: accept- 
ing the classification of themselves as 
old and therefore deviant. 

In order to evaluate these -h2ories all 
of which purport to accoum: tor exist- 
ing evidence, Rosow ci:tinguishes 
rigorously between the extert to which 
the old interact with age peers and the 
way they conceptualize their actions, 
His method is to examine =Ee implica- 
tions of each theory as to tEe effect of 
residential density of old people ‘in the 
apartment blocks of metropolitan 
Cleveland from which his sample is 
drawn, both on behaviour aac the way 
it is conceptualized. At the same time 
he uses density to account fer varia- 
tions of both behaviour ard icentifica- 
tion in response to role-lozs 

In terms of interaction ‘his findings 
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tend to support the integration theory. 
After showing that among the old, 
friends chosen from among neighbours 
are overwhelmingly of similar age, he 
establishes that this is so to a greater 
extent the higher the residential 
density. He is also able to show that 
the effect of availability of same-age 
contacts is greater for those among the 
old who have experienced a high de- 
gree of role-loss. ‘Morale’ is shown to 
be related to the degree of fit between 
the desire for a given level of contact 
and density of old people among 
neighbours. 

Investigation of the orientations of 
respondents showed that the young and 
middle aged are not significant refer- 
ence groups in older people’s identi- 
fication with peers, but that class differ- 
ences were of critical importance ,in 
determining whether peer identifica- 
tion took place. Because identification 
with a devalued age group is regarded 
by middle class old people as a major 
deprivation relative to their previous 
advantaged position, they tend to resist 
such identification and this tendency 
is not affected by residential density. 
In the working class a much higher 
proportion identified themselves as 
old, and this proportion increased as 
density increased. In both social classes 
identification with the ‘old’ increased 
with role-loss. In terms of orientation 
therefore, Rosow’s findings tend to 
support the integration theory in its 
association of role loss and peer identi- 
fication but to show that because the 
greater is the degree of perceived de- 
privation the lower is the degree of 
peer identification, the disassociation 
theory holds for the middle and the 
integration theory for the working 
class. 

Professor Rosow writes clearly and 
simply but in one sense the competent 
simplicity of the style is misleading. 
Although each chapter is summarized 
and the summaries are themselves 
summated, nowhere in the book is 
it possible to find a clear theoretical 
summarv such as has been attempted 
above. This is because Rosow is not 


only attempting to discuss role-loss and 
elaborate a framework in whose terms 
it can be understood; he is also 
attempting to justify his research grant 
by ensuring that his work has implica- 
tions with regard to housing policy 
designed tc ensure the ‘social integra- 
tion’ of tke old. The concentration 
thereby required has prevented his 
standing kack and considering the 
implicatiors of his argument. The over- 
riding intezest in density as an opera- 
tional variable which dominates the 
first part of the book evaporates at the 
very point at which it becomes of 
crucial explanatory importance. 

When mteraction is considered, 
density is a factor which merely creates 
the opportunity for ‘action. When 
identification is considered its role 
changes, for in the terms of the 
‘deviance’ theory the perception of 
the actor zs to the proportion of age 
peers in the population could in part 
determine whether he’ sees himself as 
a minority (deviant) group. 

The thecry which underlies Rosow’s 
whole approach is that the conditions 
of action can never be more than pre- 
disposing factors, Identification with 
peers is explained entirely in terms of 
the degree of perceived relative de- 
privation that this would involve and 
the effects of density as a determinant 
of perception are never discussed. The 
basic theoretical proposition on which 
the book is based is never articulated 
or justifiec. This and the absence of 
an index constitute two important 
omissions. 

C. C. Harris 
Yrniversiiy College, Swansea 


Delinquency Research: an 
Appraisal of Analytic Methods 
Travis Hirschi and Hannan C. Selvin 
Collier-Macmillan 1967 280 pp. 6os. 


Through examining published ana- 
lyses of quantitative ‘data on delin- 
quency, the authors aim to give us 
three things: a textbook on methods 
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of analysis, a critique of empirical re- 
search on delinquency and a set of 
essays on methodology. Within these 

i te, but really rather rigidly 
defined limits, Hirschi and Selvin have 
succeeded; one’s only quarrel is with 
the way they have set their limits. 

The authors are at their best when 
concentrating specifically on the analy- 
sis of survey data: a stage in research 
which is often neglected in the search 
for the ‘perfect’ design, sample or data- 
collection technique. Patiently—if at 
times a trifle repetitively and tenden- 
tiously—-they guide us around the 
logical errors in past research. The 
crucial analytic problem posed has 
always been that of causality: what are 
the criteria for judging whether an 
observed relationship between,- say, 
poor housing and delinquency, can be 
reasonably taken as causal? In a series 
of six essays, the authors deal with the 
issues this raises; for example, causal 
order, the distinction between spurious 
and genuine relationships, and the 
interaction of variables. The final essay 
in this section makes the important 
point that while genuine criteria of 
causality are difficult enough to meet, 
some critics have compounded the 
problem by inventing false criteria, Of 
the remaining seven essays, two of the 
most important are those on multi- 
variate statistical techniques and on 
statistical inference. The latter con- 
siders the illegitimate uses to which 
tests of significance are sometimes put 
(a subject dealt with in a well known 
paper by Selvin some ten years ago) 
and contains warnings which, alas, will 
go unbeeded, about these ‘meaning- 
less arithmetical exercises’ and empty 
gestures toward Science. 

Although the book may be read with 
profit by all sociologists, criminologists 
have an extra bonus in the form of 
sophisticated criticisms of some stan- 
dard research. Although the authors 
disclaim any intentions of attacking 
specific research, they have certainly 
provided us with the ammunition for 
such attacks. The chief targets are the 
Gluecks and indeed their work is held 
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up so often to exemplify the riistakes 
Hirschi and Selvin point to, that one 
wonders whether this book could have 
been written without it. Tacse who 
have discredited the Glueck for their 
more gross absurdities will fn it re- 
warding to see even more errors un- 
covered. For example, thet supposed 
finding that delinquency prececes gang 
membership is shown to be invalid 
because they switch defiactions en 
route and confuse the causal sequence. 
Another target is Lander most in- 
geniously, the authors show that his 
main conclusion from Ei. factor- 
analytical/ecological study is quite 
unjustified. 

All this is extremely use; it is on 
another level entirely tha: I find 
Hirschi and Selvin disappointing, This 
is in their introductory essay on the 
nature of methodological criticism 
where they are fair to all critacs except 
those who question the whcl= basis of 
quantitative research as sud. Attacks 
on delinquency research by sazivlogists 
as varied as Sorokin, Wrmnt Mills, 
Deutscher and Blumer are di-missed 
in a few pages. Although Matza is 
awarded a footnote for his =rit.que of 
positivism, which Hirschi zrd Selvin 
apparently recognize is germane to the 
whole issue, his views are notcezlt with 
at all. It is legitimate to set Lmitse— 
especially to a book which already 
achieves so much—and to sav -h2refore 
‘this is not the place to cebete the 
assumptions on which quan_i-arive re- 
search is based’. But if, as they Jo two 
pages later, the authors asserz zhat they 
can easily question these assumptions, 
surely we are entitled to kasv how? 
Or is it, after all, as they implr ia their 
preface, merely a matter of ‘de ief’ in 
quantitative techniques? 

This book has crucial lesson: ta teach 
the researcher about what the answers 
he obtains really mean. He vill have 
to do his own thinking, however, about 
whether the questions askec in the 
positivist tradition are the right 
ones, 

a. Cohen 
University cf Durham 
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Childbearing—tts Social and 
Psychological Aspects 

Stephen A. Richardson and Alan F. 
Guttmacher (eds.) E. and 5. Living- 
store Edinburgh 1967 334 pp. 68s. 


Margaret Mead in ‘Some Concluding 
Corsiderations’ on ‘Cultural Pattern- 
ing of Perinatal Behaviour’ (the most 
interesting article in the selection 
under review) remarks, 

There is a great need to develop a 
type of research .,. which would take 
irto account the whole culture, not 
merely the cultural patterning of 
particular events and which would 
enable us to make such use of our 
existing knowledge of ... behaviour 
tkat the continuous introduction of 
small, rational, isolated, scientifically 
vēlid innovations would not, as at 
present produce ambiguity and con- 
fusion. 

Itis hard to improve on her criticism 
of the technological and intellectual 
circumstances which at once make a 
book such as this possible and restrict 
its scope. Three of the five articles com- 
prismg the work deal with medical, 
demographic and administrative re- 
search on parturition (almost exclu- 
sively in modern society). They demon- 
strate the incontrovertible success of 
modern methods of preventive medi- 
cine. obstetric techniques and public 
heal-h measures in bringing the vast 
majority of pregnancies to safe and suc- 
cessful completion—-Mead’s ‘rational, 
valid innovations’. Even the paper by 
Isley on “The Sociological Study of 
Repzoduction and Its Outcome’, while 
documenting well the known socio- 
economic data on labour, childbirth, 
etc, does not really attempt to place 
these processes within a sociological 
framework or suggest that attitudes to 
chilcbearing are but one aspect of 
cultural patterning. Nevertheless, Dr. 
Ilsley does point to the isolation of 
the etudy of birth and pregnancy as a 
clinical, rather than a social, pheno- 
menon. It is only for primitive peoples 
that we have, thanks to the anthropo- 
logis:s, analyses of the management of 


parturitior which indicate its relation 
to the rest of the social structure. This 
broader perspective makes the section 
by Mead and Niles Newton the most 
interestingin the book (including some 
wry thougtts on the rapid management 
of labour in the modern U.S. as an 
instance ‘o= efficient, speeded-up pro- 
ductivity) summarizing as it does a 
wealth of comparative data on the sub- 
ject. The other articles contain much 
interesting clinical and demographic 
data and it is to be hoped that they 
will at one and the same time enlarge 
the viewpcint of obstetricians, surely 
now grow:ng more aware of social 
factors in medicine, and provide a 
material base for the reintegration of 
this centra. human phenomenon into 
sociologica_ studies. 
Frances Heidensohn 
Landon School of Economics 


On Edieation—Sociólogical 
Perspectives 

Donald A. Hansen aa Joel E. Gerstl 
(eds.) Wiley 1967 300 pp. 578.” 


This book is yet another variant on 
books witk joint authorship. It con- 
tains six essays, of similar structure but 
varying lergth, and three short com- 
mentaries, >f similar length and differ- 
ent structure. 

The ma-or aim has been to pro- 
vide six sociologists, who have similar 
perspectives and long experience in 
the field with the opportunity to col- 
laborate in producing essays, which are 
integrated in substance, structure and 
perspectives’ with each other. The 
fields chosen from which to gain per- 
spectives cn education—social insti- 
tutions (firjamaki), social change 
(McGee), stratification and mobility 
(Perrucci), complex organizations 
(Corwin) and the sociology of work 
(Gerstl) are supplemented by an essay 
on the relation between sociology and 
education : Hansen). 

Each essay falls into three sections, 
a discussion of the relevant area of 
sociological theory and research, fol- 
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lowed by a synthesis of some of the 
more specifically educational material 
and finally ‘suggestions and specula- 
tions for future inquiry and theory’. 

This approach does succeed in pro- 
ducing a more integrated text than is 
normal in a symposium of this sort. It 
also gives the student reader the chance 
to integrate each branch of the soci- 
ology of education with the relevant 
part of his theory course. There is 
evidence to suggest that this sort of in- 
tegration is much needed in sociology 
courses in general. Against this it must 
be pointed out that the approach mili- 
tates against originality and much of 
the writing is at the level of competent 
precis. Where suggestions for future 
theory and research are made they tend 
to appear as afterthoughts, rather than 
from the central theme of the account. 
Corwin makes a brave attempt to 
counter this tendency in his essay on 
complex organizations but in the end 
leaves us with a list of forty-two 
characteristics which ‘should gradually 
produce an empirically based, valid 
system for classifying organizations’. 
Some of these characteristics are ex- 
tremely complex in themselves. For 
example the ‘drive towards profession- 
alization among subordinates’ and the 
‘organization control over official mem- 
bers—cohesiveness and pervasiveness’ 
would seem to require a research pro- 
ject in themselves. 

Perucci on education, stratification 
and mobility provides what is in many 
res the most challenging essay in 
the book. He does this by examining 
the theoretical question of whether 
group differences in power, prestige 
and wealth are incompatible with the 
ideal of equal opportunity in American 
society. To do this he breaks free of 
the structure described above. 

The essays by Gerstl, McGee and 
Sirjamaki are all competently done 
and fall within the general structure. 
Hansen’s analytical essay on sociology 
and education makes a number of 
important points and discusses the dis- 
tinction between the empirical ‘soci- 
ology of education’ and normative 
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prescription of theory in ‘edi cational 
sociology’, which is importert to bear 
in mind while reading the rest of the 
book. 

It is difficult to understand 73y after 
this carefully thought out 21 inte- 
grated first section the editors Zelt the 
need for the second. This section con- 
sists of three ‘foreign comme ttaries’— 
the Australian Case, the New cealand 
Case and the English Case. 2:23 is not 
more than nine pages in kexgth and 
have been included to ‘offer am cnusual 
perspective for the American Teader’. 

Although, for examp-.e. Asher 
‘Tropp’s short commentary i: character- 
istically well executed and elegant, the 
space he is allowed is hardly ncmmen- 
surate with his task. Conseque- dy none 
of the points he raises are saiiciently 
developed. It would have mrte for a 
better balance to have inzuded a 
sentence to the effect that the scciology 
of education exists in Enztand, is 
thought to exist in New Zealand and 
does not yet exist in Austram. The 
space then liberated could be sed for 
an additional essay—say on th=relation 
between ideology and educa which 
is one of the points thromz. up by 
Tropp’s commentary. 

The overall result is to pecduce a 
text which is a sophisticated.acd useful 
addition to the field. It sufers from 
having been slanted too oby.easly for 
the American reader, and from lack of 
originality and sparkle. It =o very 
expensive. 

Cola Lacey 
University of Elzrchester 


The Teaching Revolution 
W. Kenneth Richmond Metzen 


1967 220 pp. 36s. 


This book describes the ‘principal 
developments in educatiors- tech- 
niques in British schools duzng the 
past few years, The author p=2-ents in 
a colloquial style an outline cf some 
contemporary approaches :) team- 
teaching, to programmed. “earning, 
multi-media communicaticrc systems 
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and to the teaching of the ‘New’ mathe- 
matics, science and English, an outline 
which includes material which is not 
readily accessible in a comprehensive 
form elsewhere. 

Not content with description, how- 
ever, Richmond claims that by iso- 
lating features common to these tech- 
niques he can ‘discern the broad 
outlines of a new pedagogy’, ‘provide 
a rationale’, and even apparently 
attempt to present ‘hypotheses’ con- 
cerning them; but, although he is 
personally experienced in the field 
of new techniques, he has not even 
ap>roached these more ambitious ob- 
jectives. Indeed the book demonstrates 
some Of the pitfalls of such preliminary 
attempts to synthesize and account for 
those social changes which receive 
public notice. For instance, while on 
the penultimate page he does briefly 
contrast the traditional with emerging 
styles of instruction, the book as a 
whole lacks a comparative perspective. 
Even an elementary consideration of 
the norms of traditional modes of 
instruction in British schools would 
have enabled him to distinguish those 
changes which are significant for the 
educational system from those which 
merely represent traditional practices 
clothed in new techniques. It would 
also have enabled him to consider the 
‘new’ approaches to the teaching of 
various subjects in relief against the 
basic assumptions of the old—the trend 
towards team-teaching for example 
against traditional definitions of the 
teacher’s role. 

A further danger of such a synthesis, 
especially when it is not backed by 
direct empirical enquiry, is that the 
best publicized innovations may be 
assumed to be based on discoveries 
made in the immediately preceding 
years, Not all of the techniques des- 
cribed arise directly as a result of recent 
technological advance. The ‘creative’ 
approach in the teaching of science and 
applied science that he associates with 
Severnoaks was for instance advocated 
by Sanderson and practised at Oundle 
for many years at the beginning of the 


century. It is not the novelty of an 
approach which is important for a 
‘revolution’ to take place but its greater 
acceptance among contemporary edu- 
cationalists. 

Undoubtedly the book does provide 
information useful for an analysis of 
the process of communication and in- 
struction in the school, but beyond this 
it merely makes the need for such an 
analysis more evident. 

John Wakeford 
Brunel University 


Guilt and Sin in Traditional China 
Wolfram Eberhard University of 
California Press (C.U.P.) 1967 
Vili+141 pp. 405. 


The notion that in all societies the 
successful control of individual be- 
haviour depends largely upon the 
internalization of social norms is, 
of course, commonplace. The notion 
that in the process of internaliza- 
tion some societies depend predomi- 
nantly upon inculcating feelings of 
guilt and others upon feelings of shame 
is one of those sweeping generaliza- 
tions which seem at first sight to be 
strikingly illuminating but which 
further reflection tends to reject as both 
over-simple and over-subtle. Mr. Eber- 
hard’s latest addition to his many 
distinguished studies of Chinese social 
institutions is, among other things, a 
contribution to the general argument 
on this matter. 

The argument, which goes back to a 
statement by Freud concerning the im- 
portance of a ‘sense of guilt’ for the 
evolution of culture, has turned 
primarily upon differing views of the 
process of socializing children in 
different types of society, and the 
effects of different types of family 
structure, “Tradition-directed’ societies, 
with large extended families in which 
children are subject to many ‘socializ- 
ing agents’ have been considered likely 
to be predominantly ‘shame societies’, 
whereas literate, urban societies tend 
to be ‘guilt societies’ because the child- 
ren, living in small, nuclear families 
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derive their moral training more or less 
directly from their own parents, who 
are forced by their circumstances of 
isolation, to give increased importance 
to the development of internalized 
self-responsibility. By writers who have 
accepted this dichotomy China, as a 
‘tradition-directed’ society whose ideal 
is the extended family, has been classed 
unequivocally with the ‘shame so- 
cieties’, and the Chinese concept of 
‘face’ has been adduced as further 
evidence of the validity of this classi- 
fication. 

By contrast, Eberhard’s book is re- 
freshing undogmatic. He suggests that 
although shame does appear to have 
played an appreciable part in the 
socialization of Chinese children, its 
significance probably varied from one 
social class to another. More important 
he draws attention to the strong 
emphasis upon concepts of sin and 
guilt which the modern sociological 
and social psychological literature has 
so far failed to bring out, but which 
anyone who has lived and worked in 
Chinese communities cannot fail to 
recognize. This is a valuable corrective. 

Much more important, in my view, 
however, is his methodolgy. This is a 
literary study, but for once we have a 
sinologist who is not above looking at 
truly popular literature. Eberhard’s 
main sources are ‘some of the so-called 
shan-shu, books for moral improve- 
ment, which are printed and distri- 
buted by persons who, by the act of 
propagating the books acquire religious 
“merit” ... Such books are extremely 
common even in today’s Taiwan. Parts 
of such books are found also in popular 
almanacs in pre-Communist China; 
they were found in almost every house.’ 
The sociological significance of such 
types of literature—and, one mightadd, 
of oral literature, too, of all kinds— 
can hardly be exaggerated. So far, with 
this one shining exception, it has been 
almost totally neglected. We can only 
be grateful to a scholar who is not 
afraid to lose sinological ‘face’. 

Barbara E. Ward 
S.0.A.8, 
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Sebel Law 

Walter Goldschmidt Univer ty of 
California Press (C.U.P.) 195+ 

ix-+ 303 pp. 6as. 


During the last few years -iare has 
been something of a renewa: c interest 
by anthropologists in the fidc of social 
control, law, judicial proce-ses and 
comparative jurisprudence. his has 
been supported by some scciologists 
and also by American academ_2 lawyers 
(though, unfortunately, not by many 
of their British colleagues). Im general, 
there has been a refusal to wa ~e energy 
in attempts to achieve uriversalistic 
definition of ‘law’ or to pro~ de cata- 
logues of substantive law im <ifferent 
communities. Rather there hes been a 
focusing on the nature of d-szx tes and 
the processes of dispute 3«-tlement, 
This does not, of course, predude con- 
cern for rules or norms of b2naviour 
and expectations; but it r2c tires in- 
vestigators to go well beyond Ermal or 
ideal rules—especially in pre- or semi- 
literate societies, and espeGlly in all 
situations where the autkority of 
adjudication is weak or ever more or 
less absent. All this has cated for an 
emphasis on the study, in <=etail, of 
actual cases with due regard for the 
intrinsic influence of the socia. context 
of the dispute, the disputan-sznd their 
supporters, spokesmen, arbit tors and 
judges. The question as to a>w dis- 
putes are treated and settlec annot be 
answered merely by reference t> stated 
norms, or substantive laws, Fut requires 
full consideration of processes of inter- 
action, inquisition and cision- 
making. 

This book seems almost ectirely to 
have missed the import and s—zagestive- 
ness of this kind of sociologi=a! think- 
ing. It takes virtually no azzount of 
recent work by other schczrs and 
attempts in a thoroughly old<ashioned 
way to describe the substantira ‘law’ of 
the Sebei people of Ugama. This 
African people have very litte indi- 
genous, formal judicial apparetus: no 
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judges, no lawyers, little institution- 
alized authority of any kind. Recogniz- 
ing the difficulty of defining ‘law’, 
Professor Goldschmidt falls back on 
the vague statement that ‘most of us 
have a reasonably clear idea as to what 
are legal matters and what are not, with 
considerable fuzziness at the edges’. 
This is not good enough; but probably 
this was all he could do if he insisted 
on concentrating on ‘the innocent 
[purpose] of describing the corpus of 
laws of the Sebei’, The result is unsatis- 
factory, and consequently the contribu- 
tion of this book to the sociology of 
law is unlikely to be very significant. 
We may take it for granted that Gold- 
schmidt has been able to record a fair 
consensus of what the norms are in 
reference to his main interests: family 
and kinship, violence, and property. 
But we can obtain very little idea as 
to how, or how far, these norms are 
applied in actual disputes. Certainly, 
plenty of cases are quoted, in brief, 
but not one is adequately analysed to 
show the processes at work and how the 
final decision was achieved. Sometimes 
we are not even told what the effective 
decision was. In one notable inheri- 
tance case, five possible solutions arè 
noted, together with the comments on 
them of one of the men involved; but 
we are not shown which one was 
chosen, or why, or how. We are told 
that each social unit (clan, lineage, 
local community) has its informal 
council led by influential men; but it 
is far from clear how the council is 
constituted, who the leaders are, or 
how councils operate in treating dis- 
putes. Not only is it impossible to 
understand the processes of dispute 
settlement among the Sebei; it cannot 
be seen from this book how far the 
formalized rules of behaviour, here 
described, are effective and in what 
ways they are modified in concrete 
practice, or indeed how relevant these 
rules are at all to social control. 
P. H. Gulliver 
SOAS. 
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Steven Lukes* 


’ 


Methodological individualism reconsidered 


In what follows I discuss and (hopefully) render harmless a doctrine 
which has a very long ancestry, has constantly reappeared in the 
history of sociology and still appears to haunt the scene. It was first 
clearly articulated by Hobbes, who held that ‘it is necessary that we 
know the things that are to be compounded, before we can know the 
whole compound’ for ‘everything is best understood by its constitutive 
causes’, the causes of the social compound residing in ‘men as if but 
even now sprung out of the earth, and suddenly, like mushrooms, 
come to full maturity, without all kind of engagement to each other’.* 
It was taken up by the thinkers of the Enlightenment, among whom, 
with a few important exceptions (such as Vico and Montesquieu) 
an individualist mode of explanation became pre-eminent, though 
with wide divergencies as to what was included, and how much 
was included, in the characterization of the explanatory elements. 
It was confronted by a wide range of thinkers in the early nineteenth 
century, who brought to the understanding of social life a new per- 
spective, in which collective phenomena were accorded priority in 
explanation. As de Bonald wrote, it is ‘society that constitutes man, 
that is, it forms him by social education . . .’? or, in Comte’s words, 
a society was ‘no more decomposable into individuals than a geometric 
surface is into lines, or a line into points’.’ For others, however, such 
as Mill and the Utilitarians, ‘the laws of the phenomena of society 
are, and can be, nothing but the actions and passions of human 
beings’, namely ‘the laws of individual human nature’.* This debate 
has recurred in many different guises—in the dispute between the 
‘historical’ school in economics and the ‘abstract’ theory of classical 
economics, in endless debates among philosophers of history and 
between. sociologists and psychologists,* and, above all, in the cele- 
brated controversy between Durkheim and Gabriel Tarde.* Among 
others, Simmel’ and Cooley? tried to resolve the issue, as did 
Gurvitch’ and Ginsberg," but it constantly reappears, for-example in 
reactions to the extravagantly macroscopic theorizing of Parsons and 
his followers’? and in the extraordinarily muddled debate provoked 
by the wide-ranging methodological polemics of Hayek and Popper. 


* Steven Lukes m.a. Fellow and Tutor in Politics, Balliol College, Oxford; 
Research Fellow, Nuffield College, Oxford, 1964-6 
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What I shall try to do here is, first, to distinguish what I take to be 
the central tenet of methodological individualism from a number 
of different theses from which it has not normally been distinguished; 
and second, to show why, even in the most vacuous sense, mothe 
ological individualism is implausible. 

Let us begin with a set of truisms. Society consists of people. Groups 
consist of people. Institutions consist of people plus rules and roles. 
Rules are followed (or alternatively not followed) by people and roles 
are filled by people. Also there are traditions, customs, ideologies, 
kinship systems, languages: these are ways people act, think and talk. 
At the risk of pomposity, these truisms may be said to constitute a 
theory (let us call it “Iruistic Social Atomism’) made up of banal 
propositions about the world that are ey true, i.e. in virtue 
of the meaning of words. 

Some thinkers have held it to be equally truistic (indeed, some- 
times, to amount to the same thing) to say that facts about'society 
and social phenomena are to be explained solely in terms of facts 
about individuals. This is the doctrine of methodological indi- 
vidualism. For example, Hayek writes: 


there is no other way toward an understanding of social pherlomena 
but through our understanding of individual’ actions directed 
toward other people and guided by their expected behaviour.” 


Similarly, according to Popper, 

. all social phenomena, and especially the functioning of all 
social institutions, should always be understood as resulting from 
the decisions, actions, attitudes, etc., of human. individuals, and 

. we should never be satisfied by an explanation in terms of 


so-called ‘collectives’ . 


Finally we may quote Watkins’s account of ‘the principle of method- 
ological individualism’: i 


According to this principle, the ultimate constituents of the social 
world are individual people who act more or less appropriately i in 
the light of their dispositions and understanding of their situation. 
Every complex social situation, institution or event is the résult of 
a particular configuration of individuals, their dispositions, situa- 
tions, beliefs, and physical resources and environment. 


It is worth noticing, incidentally, that the first sentence here is simply 
a (refined) statement of Truistic Social Atomism. Watkins continues: 


There may be unfinished or half-way explanations of TEE 

social phenomena (say, inflation) in terms of other large-scale 

phenomena (say, full employment); but we shall. not have arrived 
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at rock-bottom explanations of such large-scale phenomena until 
we have deduced an account of them from statements about the 
dispositions, beliefs, resources and inter-relations of individuals. 
(The individuals may remain anonymous and only typical disposi- 
tions etc., may be attributed to them.) And just as mechanism is 
contrasted with the organicist idea of physical fields, so method- 
ological individualism is contrasted with sociological holism or 
organicism. On this latter view, social systems constitute ‘wholes’ 
at least in the sense that some of their large-scale behaviour is 
governed by macro-laws which are essentially sociological in the 
sense that they arè sui generis and not to be explained as mere 
regularities or tendencies resulting from the behaviour of inter- 
acting individuals, On the contrary, the behaviour of individuals 
should (according to sociological holism) be explained at least 
partly in terms of such laws (perhaps in conjunction with an 
account, first of individuals’ roles within institutions, and secondly 
of the functions of ‘institutions with the whole social system). If 
methodological individualism means that human beings are sup- 
posed to be the only moving agents in history, and if sociological 
holism means that some superhuman agents or factors are supposed 
to be at work in history, then these two alternatives are exhaustive.’ 


Methodological individualism, therefore, is a prescription for 
explanation, asserting that no purported explanations of social (or 
individual) phenomena are to count as explanations, or (in Watkins’s 
version) as rock-bottom explanations, unless they are couched wholly 
in terms of facts about individuals. 

It is now necessary to distinguish this theory from a number of 
others, from which it is usually not distinguished. It has been taken 
to be same as any or all of the following: 

(1) Truistic Social Atomism. We have seen that Watkins, for 
example, seems to equate this with methodological individualism 

roper. 

: (a) A theory of meaning to the effect that every statement about 
social phenomena is either a statement about individual human 
beings or else it is unintelligible and therefore not a statement at all. 
This theory entails that all predicates which range over social 
phenomena are definable in terms of predicates which range only 
over individual phenomena and that all statements about social 
phenomena are translatable without loss of meaning into statements 
that are wholly about individuals. As Jarvie has put it, ‘ “Army” is 
merely a plural of soldier and all statements about the Army can be 
reduced to statements about the particular soldiers comprising the 

Arm 716 
It 5 worth noticing that this theory is only plausible on a crude 
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verificationist theory of meaning (to the effect that the meaning of 
p is what confirms the truth of p). Otherwise, although statements 
about armies are true only in virtue of the fact that other statements 
about soldiers are true, the former are not equivalent in meaning to 
the latter, nor a fortiori are they ‘about’ the subject of the latter. 

(3) A theory of ontology to the effect that in the social world only 

individuals are real. This usually carries the correlative doctrine 
that social phenomena are constructions of the mind and, ‘do not 
exist in reality’. Thus Hayek writes, “The social sciences . .', do not 
deal with “given” wholes but their task is to constitute these wholes by 
constructing models from the familiar elements—models which 
reproduce the structure of relationships between some of the many 
phenomena which we always simultaneously observe in real life. ‘This 
is no less true of the popular concepts of social wholes which are 
represented by the terms current in ordinary language; they too 
refer to mental models .. .”” Similarly, Popper holds that ‘social 
entities such as institutions or associations’ are ‘abstract models con- 
structed to interpret certain selected abstract relations ‘between 
individuals’.** 

If this theory means that in the social world only individuals are 
observable, it is evidently false. Some social phenomena simply can 
be observed (as both trees and forests can): and indeed, many features 
of social phenomena are observable (e.g. the procedure of!a court) 
while many features of individuals are not (e.g. intentions), Both 
individual and social phenomena have observable and non-observable 
features. If it means that individual phenomena: are easy to under- 
stand, while social phenomena are not (which is Hayek’s view), this 
is highly implausible: compare the procedure of the court with the 
motives of the criminal, If the theory means that individuals exist 
independently of, e.g., groups and institutions, this is also false, since, 
just as facts about social phenomena are contingent upon facts about 
individuals, the reverse is also true. Thus, we can only speak of 
soldiers because we can speak of armies: only if certain statements are 
true of armies are others true of soldiers. If the; theory means that 
all social phenomena are fictional and all individual phenomena are 
factual, that would entail that all assertions about social phenomena 
are false, or else neither true nor false, which is absurd. Finally, the 
theory may mean that only facts about individuals are explanatory, 
which alone would make this theory equivalent to methodological 
individualism. | 

(4) A negative theory to the effect that sociological laws are im- 
possible, or that law-like statements about social phenomena are 
always false. Hayek and Popper sometimes seem to believe. this, but 
‘Watkins clearly repudiates it, asserting merely that such statements 
form part of ‘half-way’ as opposed to ‘rock-bottom’ explanations. 
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This theory, like all dogmas of the form ‘x is impossible’ is open to 
refutation by a single counter-instance. Since such counter-instances 
are readily available’ there is nothing left to say on this score. 

(5) A doctrine that may be called ‘social individualism’ which 
(ambiguously) asserts that society has as its end the good of indi- 
viduals. When unpacked, this may be taken to mean any or all of 
the following: (a) social institutions are to be explained as founded 
and maintained by individuals to fulfil their ends, consciously framed 
independently of the institutions (as in, e.g., Social Contract theory); 
(b) social institutions in fact satisfy individual ends; (c) social insti- 
tutions ought to satisfy individual ends. (a) is not widely held today, 
though it is not extinct; (b) is certainly held by Hayek with respect 
to the market, as though it followed from methodological indi- 
vidualism; and (c) which, interpreting ‘social institutions’ and 
‘individual ends’ as a non-interventionist state and express prefer- 
ences, becomes political liberalism, is clearly held by Popper to be 
uniquely consonant with methodological individualism. 

However, neither (b) nor (c) is logically or conceptually related 
to methodological individualism, while (a) is a version of it. 


H 


What I hope so far to have shown is what the central tenet of method- 
ological individualism is and what it is not. It remains to assess its 
plausibility. 

It asserts (to repeat) that all attempts to explain social and indi- 
vidual phenomena are to be rejected (or, for Watkins, rejected as 
rock-bottom explanations) unless they refer exclusively to facts about 
individuals. There are thus two matters to investigate: (1) what is 
meant by ‘facts about individuals’; and (2) what is meant by 
‘explanation’? 

(1) What is a fact about an individual? Or, more clearly, what 
predicates may be applied to individuals? Consider the following 
examples: 


(i) genetic make-up; brain-states 

(ii) aggression; gratification; stimulus-response 
(iii) co-operation; power; esteem 
(iv) cashing cheques; saluting; voting 


What this exceedingly rudimentary list shows is at least this: that 
there is a continuum of what I shall henceforth call individual 
predicates from what one might call the most non-social to the most 
social. Propositions incorporating only predicates of type (i) are about 
human beings qua material objects and make no reference to and 
presuppose nothing about consciousness or any feature of any social 
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group or institution. Propositions incorporating only individual 
predicates of type (ii) presuppose consciousness but still miake no 
reference to and presuppose nothing about any feature of any social 
group or institution. Propositions incorporating only individual 
type (iii) do have a minimal social reference: they presuppose a 
social context in which certain actions, social relations and/or mental 
states are picked out and given a particular significance (which makes 
social relations of certain sorts count as ‘co-operative’, which makes 
certain social positions count as positions of ‘power’ and aicertain 
set of attitudes count as ‘esteem’). They still do not presuppose or 
entail any particular propositions about any particular form of group 
or institution. Finally, propositions incorporating only individual 
predicates of type (iv) are maximally social, in that they presuppose 
and sometimes directly entail propositions about particular types of 
group and institution, (“Voting Labour’ is at an even furthet point 
on the continuum. 

Methodological individualism has frequently èen taken to confine 
its favoured explanations to any or all of these sorts of individual 
predicates. We may distinguish the following four possibilities. 

(i) Attempts to explain in terms of type (i) predicates. A good 
example is H. J. Eysenck’s Psychology of Polities.” According to 
Eysenck, ‘Political actions are actions of human beings; the study of 
the direct cause of these actions is the field of the study of psychology. 
AH other social sciences deal with variables which affect political 
action indirectly’. 31 (Compare this with Durkheim’s famous statement 
that ‘every time that a social phenomenon is directly explained by a 
psychological phenomenon, we may be sure that the explanation is 
false’.)** Eysenck sets out to classify attitudes along two dimensions— 
the Radical-Conservative and the ough-minded-Tender-minded 
—on the basis of evidence elicited by carefully-constructed ques- 
tionnaires. Then, having classified the attitudes, his aim ‘is to 
explain them by reference to antecedent conditions and his interest 
here is centred upon the modifications of the central nervous 
system. i 

(ii) Attempts to explain in terms of type (ii) predicates. Examples 
are Hobbes’s appeal to appetites and aversions, Pareto’s residues and 
those Freudian theories in which sexual activity is séen as a type of 
undifferentiated activity that is (subsequently) channelled in‘ par- 
ticular social directions, 

(iii) Attempts to explain in terms of type (iii) predicates, Examples 
are those sociologists and social psychologists (from Tarde to 
Homans) who favour explanations in terms of general and (‘ele- 
mentary’ forms of social behaviour, which do invoke some minimal 
social reference but are unspecific as to any particular form of group 
or institution. 
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(iv) Attempts to explain in terms of type (iv) predicates. Examples 
of these are extremely widespreaG comprising all those who appeal 
to facts about concrete and specifcally located individuals in order 
to explain. Here the relevant featares of the social context are, so to 
speak, built into the individual. If one opens almost any empirical 
(though not theoretical) work of sociology, or history, explanations 
of this sort leap to the eye. 

Merely to state these four alterrative possibilities is to suggest that 
their differences are more impor-ant than their similarities. What 
do they show about the plausibility of methodological individualism? 
To answer this it is necessary to turn to the meaning of ‘explanation’. 

(2) To explain something is (at least) to overcome an obstacle—to 
make what was unintelligible in-elligible. There is more than one 
way of doing this. 

It is important to see, and it is often forgotten, that to identify a 
piece of behaviour, a set of beliets, etc., is sometimes to explain it. 
This may involve seeing it in a cew way, picking out hidden struc- 
tural features. Consider an anthrcpologist’s interpretation of sacrifice 
or a sociological study of bureaucracy. Often explanation resides 
precisely in a successful and suffciently wide-ranging identification 
of behaviour or types of behaviour (often in terms of a set of beliefs). 
Again, to take an example from Mandelbaum,** a Martian visiting 
earth sees one man mark a piece of paper that another has handed 
him through some iron bars: on Eis being told that the bank-teller is 
certifying the withdrawal slip ne has had the action explained, 
through its being identified. If -he methodological individualist is 
saying that no explanations are pcssible (or rock-bottom) except those 
framed exclusively in terms of individual predicates of types, (i), (ii) 
and (iii), i.e., those not presupporing or entailing propositions about 
particular institutions and organmations, then he is arbitrarily ruling 
out (or denying finality to) most ordinarily acceptable explanations, 
as used in everyday life, but also by most sociologists and anthro- 
pologists for most of the time. If he is prepared to include indi- 
vidual predicates of type (iv), he .eems to be proposing nothing more 
than a futile linguistic purism. Why should we be compelled to talk 
about the tribesman but not the tribe, the bank-teller but not the 
bank? Moreover, it would be a amistake to underestimate the diff- 
culty or the importance of explanation by identification. Indeed, a 
whole methodological tradition (from Dilthey through Weber to 
Winch) holds this to be the characteristic mode of explanation in 
social science. 

Another way of explaining is »o deduce the specific and particular 
from the general and universal. If I have a body of coherent, econo- 
mical, well-confirmed and unfals:fied general laws from which, given 
the specifications of boundary end initial conditions, I predict (or 
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retrodict) x and x occurs, then, in one very respectable sense, I have 
certainly explained x. This is the form of explanation which method- 
ological individualists characteristically seem to advocate, though they 
vary as to whether the individual predicates which are uniquely to 
constitute the general laws and specifications of particular circum- 
stances are to be of types (1), (ii), (iii) or (iv). 

If they are to be of type (i), either of two equally unacceptable 
consequences follows. Evsenck writes, ‘It is fully realized that most 
of the problems discussed must ultimately be seen in their historical, 
economic, sociological, and perhaps even anthropological context, 
but little is to be gained at the present time by complicating the 
picture too much.’** But the picture is already so complicated at the 
very beginning (and the attitudes Eysenck is studying are only 
identifiable in social terms); the problem is how to simplify it. ‘This 
could logically be achieved either by developing a theory which will 
explain the ‘historical, economic, sociological . . . ‘anthropological 
context’ exclusively in terms of (e.g.) the central nervous system or 
by demonstrating that this ‘context’ is simply a backdrop against 
which quasi-mechanical psychological forces are the sole causal 
influences at work. Since, apart from quaint efforts that are of interest 
only to the intellectual historian, no-one has given the slightest clue 
as to how either alternative might plausibly be achieved, there seems 
to be little point in taking it seriously, except as a problem in 
philosophy. Neuro-physiology may be the queen of the social sciences, 
but her claim remains entirely speculative. 

If the individual predicates are to be of type (ii), there is again no 
reason to find the methodological individualist’s claim plausible. 
Parallel arguments to those for type (i) predicates apply: no-one has yet 
provided any plausible reason for supposing that, e.g.; (logically) pre- 
social drives uniquely determine the social context or that this context 
is causally irrelevant to their operation. As Freud himself saw, and 
many neo-Freudians have insisted, the process of social channelling is 
a crucial part of the explanation of behaviour, involving reference 
to features of both small groups and the wider social structure. 

If the individual predicates are to be of type (iii), there is still no 
reason to find the methodological individualist’s claim plausible. 
There may indeed be valid and useful explanations of this type, but 
the claim we are considering asserts that all proper, or rock-bottom, 
explanations must be. Why rule out as possible candidates for in- 
clusion in an explicans (statement of general laws + statement of 
boundary and initial conditions) statements that are about, or that 
presuppose or entail other statements that are about, social phe- 
nomena? One reason for doing so might be a belief that, in Hume’s 
words, ‘mankind are ... much the same in all times and places’.?” 
As Homans puts it, the characteristics of ‘elementary social behaviour, 
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far more than those of institutionalized behaviour, are shared by all 
mankind’: 


Institutions, whether they are things like the physician’s role or 
things like the bureaucracy, have a long history behind them of 
development within a particular society; and in institutions 
societies differ greatly. But within institutions, in the face-to-face 
relations between individuals ... characteristics of behaviour 
appear in which mankind gives away its lost unity.** 


This may be so, but then there are still the differences between insti- 
tutions and societies to explain. 

Finally, if the claim is that the individual predicates must be of 
type (iv), then it appears harmless, but also pointless. Explanations, 
both in the sense we are considering now and in the sense of identi- 
fications, may be wholly couched in such predicates but what uniquely 
special status do they possess? For, as we have already seen, proposi- 
tions incorporating them presuppose and/or entail other propositions 
about social phenomena. Thus the latter have not really been 
eliminated; they have merely been swept under the carpet. 

It is worth adding that since Popper and Watkins allow ‘situations’ 
and ‘inter-relations between individuals’ to enter into explanations, 
it is difficult to see why they insist on calling their doctrine ‘method- 
ological individualism’. In fact the burden of their concerns and their 
arguments is to oppose certain sorts of explanations in terms of social 
phenomena, which they regard as wicked. They are against ‘holism’ 
and ‘historicism’, but opposition to these doctrines does not entail 
acceptance of methodological individualism. For, in the first place, 
‘situations’ and ‘inter-relations between individuals’ can be described 
in terms which do not refer to individuals, without holist or historicist 
implications. And secondly, it may be impossible to describe them in 
terms which do refer to individuals,” and yet reference to them may 
be indispensable to an explanation, either as part of an identifying 
explanation, or in the statement of a general law or of initial and 
boundary conditions.*° 
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A framework for the analysis of juvenile 
delinquency causation’ 


INTRODUCTION 





, 1 

The theoretical approach to delinquency causation has, in the past, 
been characterized too often by a certain ‘simplicity’, whereby one 
basic factor is hypothesized as a chief cause of all criminal behaviour. 
Although such ‘simplicity’ is necessary to direct our thoughts in any 
comparatively new field of inquiry, such generalized theories are 
notoriously difficult to test, and empirical studies using them as frame- 
works usually fail to establish anything definite. Similarly, researches 
that have taken a purely empirical approach have tended to come up 
with ‘clusters’ of causal factors, none of which are related very strongly 
with the dependent variable, delinquency, so that prediction in this 
field has proved difficult. It-seemed to us that too little attention had 
been paid to the differences and variations of the populations studied, 
on the basis that in one sector of the population one particular ‘theory’ 
may be applicable, i in another sector, a quite different theory.? 

This article is, then, an attempt to set up a classification of popula- 
tions which distinguishes between groups of in ividuals in a way 
which is meaningful to a consideration of the causation of juvenile 
delinquency. Our classification is based on important variations in 
types of nuclear family and their relationships with other, neigh- 
bouring, families. Although we concentrate wholly on this one aspéct 
of the juvenile delinquent’s social situation, we recognize that further 
breakdowns of this situation on other axes—e.g. type of school 
attended, position within school, type of occupation, personality, etc. 
—would be necessary for a complete classification.’ 


* Tony F. Marshall B.A. (Canigb) Research Officer, Central Lancashire Tamil 
and Community Project 

+ Alan Mason 3.s.(Cantab.) Dip. Econ.(Oxon,) Lecturer in Sociology, Blackburn 
College of Technology and Design 
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THE AXES 


We chose two factors for the basis of our paradigm, the first reflecting 
intergenerational relationships, the second, intragenerational rela- 
tionships, within the nuclear family and the home district: 


(a) degree of congruence of the adult and juvenile social systems, 
(b) density of personal relationships. 


Both of these need careful explanation. 
(a) Congruence 


By ‘degree of congruence of the adult and juvenile social systems’, we 
mean the degree to which the younger generation still holds the values, 
attitudes, and behaviour pertaining to the social structure of which 
the older generation is a part. This is not to say that the younger 
generation must act as the older generation does now, but only in a 
way compatible with the culture of the older generation and similarly 
to the way the latter acted when they were younger. The point here 
is whether the juvenile section of the population accepts the way of 
life of their parents, and is following the same pattern of maturation 
and socialization, or how far intergenerational change has occurred. 
We submit that this is a more relevant and more flexible approach 
tban that which involves hypothesizing an adolescent sub-culture,* 
an all-or-nothing concept which needs careful definition if it is not to 
be misused, and which is not as useful as a continuous variable such 
as our own ‘degree of congruence’, or conversely degree of deviance, 
of the two social systems. 

Having defined this axis theoretically, it remains to state how we 
think it can be measured. Many works have already attempted to 
measure such things as ‘home’ and ‘peer’ orientation—e.g. Coleman,® 
Adolescent Society; Musgrove,’ Youth and the Social Order; Sherif 
and Sherif,’ Reference Groups. These have been successful to varying 
degrees, as the field of ‘orientations’ has proved full of pitfalls 
empirically. For this reason we are using several methods of measuring 
orientation in our questionnaire material. In the section of the research 
being carried out by the Central Lancashire Family and Community 
Project, where we have been testing large numbers of adolescents in 
secondary schools, we have included questions which cover both 
subjective and objective aspects of, ‘orientation’. As examples of the 
latter are such things as the number of nights spent at home, whether 
they tell their parents about what they do at school, and so on. The 
subjective aspects are inquired into by questions such as those used 
by Coleman (e.g. whether it is hardest for them to take parents’, 
teachers’ or friends’ disapproval). On top of this we have questions 
concerning what the child wants to do when he leaves school, as com- 
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pared with what his parents want him to do, and so on. The other side 
of the coin, the parental view, is being dealt with in home interviews 
and questionnaires sent to parents, in which we are asking about 
aspirations for their children, their views of juvenile behaviour in 
general, how far they think they understand them, how their children 
differ from themselves when they were young, etc. 


(b) Density 


By ‘density of personal relationships’ we mean the extent and quality 
of face-to-face relations outside the nuclear family, which can be 
measured in quantitative terms by asking questions in interviews 
about how often, for how long, etc., a family converses with its neigh- 
bours, relatives, and other friends, over what period the family has 
known them, and so on. In this way a number can be allotted to each 
family denoting the density of that family’s network of personal rela- 
tionships. We limit ourselves solely to the number of external contacts, 
allowing for their quality (based on frequency and extent of meetings), 
without taking into account the ‘complexity’ of the network (cf. 
Frankenberg’) or its ‘interconnectedness’ (Bott*), in order to keep the 
axis simple to measure and apply at this stage, although a further 
differentiation within our classification on these lines would be 
possible and probably useful. 

Unlike the ‘congruence’ variable, this component is concerned not 
with what a culture is like, but how far there is a culture at all 
extending beyond the nuclear family, for no culture can be very 
‘strong’ or ‘persistent’ unless reinforced by continual interaction 
amongst the individuals of that culture, as Cohen’ brings out in his 
discussion of gang-groupings as creators and maintainers of delin- 
quent sub-cultures. ‘Thus it is a measure of how far ‘cultural’ factors 
(and hence a social group wider than the nuclear family) is a relevant 
factor to the population under consideration. 


THE RESULTANT CLASSIFICATION i 


Combining the two indices just outlined we obtain a two-dimensional 
framework for a classification of populations (or families). 


High 
DEGREE OF CONGRUENCE 
OF JUVENILE WITH 
ADULT SOCIAL SYSTEM 





Low High 
, DENSITY OF 
PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 
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This gives us four ‘ideal-typical’ populations, corresponding to low 
and high extremes on the two scales. We shall briefly describe each 
of these before going on to consider how the classification is relevant 
to sociological theories of delinquency. 


(A) High on congruence, low on density 


This sort of ‘population’ is probably typical of the middle-classes and 
of certain sections of the working class. Both kin and neighbourly 
relationships tend to be minimally extensive. This is usually related 
to ‘drives’ to improve one’s own, or one’s family’s, economic position 
(the ‘privatized’ working-class family of Lockwood and Goldthorpe’) 
or status position (the middle class and socially aspirant working 
class), as large networks of close primary ties are antagonistic to any 
great degree of mobility on the part of any one of their members. 
The high degree of ‘congruence’ implies that this drive to ‘get on’ is 
strongly inculcated into the younger generation by their parents. 


(B) High on congruence, high on density 


This ideal-type population is exemplified mainly by the traditional 
working-class community" (although it would presumably also apply 
to élites). Here, as in (A), the family is of great importance to the 
young person, but, unlike (A), this family is part of a wide network 
of extended family and neighbourhood relationships. Both the 
‘deferential’ and ‘proletarian’ working-class person of Lockwood's 
recent classification’ would fit into this category. Due to the high- 
density factor, adolescent peer-groups, ‘gangs’, may be very much in 
evidence, as they often are in close traditional communities, but they 
are set within the same social network as the older generation, and 
may be quite integral to the community (cf. the social control 
function of adolescent gangs in the traditional rural Welsh com- 
munity as described by Rees*). In this respect the peer-groups of (A) 
are quite different to those we shall describe in (D), which stand. 
opposed, or at best indifferent, to the adult social system, and socialize 
their members in a different direction. 


(C) Low on congruence, low on density 


Unlike our other ideal types, (C) cannot be described in any meaning- 
ful way as a community. An area such as this is lisually found to be 
a natural catchment area for broken or demoralized families, and 
for immigrants, and persists only under special circumstances (lack 
of slum clearance, special estates for ‘problem families’, etc.). Rela- 
tionships outside the nuclear family will be, at their best, sporadic, 
while the relations within between parent and child will be charac- 
terized by a lack of consistent socialization. In these circumstances, 
no common values or norms can be established which would serve as 
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a frame of reference for the younger generation, whose knowledge of 
social and moral standards may well be deficient. 

A delinquent community of this sort is described by Liddell in a 
recent issue of the British Journal of Criminology.™ 


(D) Low on congruence, high on density 


Low congruence means, in general, low relevance of the adult culture 
to the younger generation. If this is so, then the high density of 
personal relationships of category (D) must be of a peer-type. This 
is the situation of what we might term a ‘gang neighbourhood’—e.g. 
the Chicago ‘interstitial areas’ of the 1920’s and 1930’s.** There, the 
older generation of immigrants remained orientated toward the 
original culture, tending to form ‘ghettos’, while the younger people 
born in America were likely to strive for acceptance into the 
American way of life, accepting the latter's norms and values. Facing 
an antagonistic environment, these young people turned to strong 
peer-groups or ‘gangs’ proper for support in their struggle. 

(It should be noted that in the above discussion our use of empirical 
examples is in the nature of hypothesis only: we shall allot popula- 
tions in practice on the basis of the calculated indices. ‘The examples 
are merely illustrations of the results that can reasonably be expected.) 
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SOCIALIZATION 


One of the interesting and useful points about this classification is 
its correlation with the socialization process, or various aspects of it, 
and we shall take a brief look at this before proceeding to discuss 
the use of the framework as a setting for theories of juvenile 
delinquency. 

High congruence of adult and juvenile cultures means that familial 
influence is strong, and thus the family is the principle medium of 
socialization in (A) and (B): even the educational system is unlikely 
to affect this. (Much research has shown that the; influence of the 
home is one of the most important determinants of a child’s school 
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career—the grade he attains, the friends he associates with, how hard 
he works, and so on.) Low congruence means that the familial 
influence is weakened in comparison, and the media of socialization 
will vary with the situation—in category (C) there is less consistent 
socialization in general (so that the school may potentially be very 
important to such children), while in (D) thé peer-group will be the 
most important medium. How this peer-group affects the careers of 
children in the educational system depends on whether the ethic of 
the group is pro- or anti-school, (Cf. street-corner boys and college 
boys in Whyte’s"* classic study of gangs in an Italian slum in Chicago.) 

When we look at the other dimension—density of personal rela- 
tionships—we find that-a low score corresponds to a situation in 
which socialization, or the lack of consistent socialization, leads to 
the individual having to ‘achieve’ his position in the social context. 
On the other hand, a high density score corresponds to a socialization 
process which results in an ‘ascribed’ position for the individual (see 
Bernstein’). 


THEORIES OF DELINQUENCY 


Having outlined the qualities of populations brought out by our 
paradigm, we now go on to outline how these factors we have chosen 
as a basis to our classification are especially relevant to studies of 
juvenile delinquency. Before doing this, we must emphasize that 
the categories we are discussing are ideal-types and no population can 
be expected to fit them exactly. In fact, we do not need this, as the 
bases of the theoretical framework are two continua—density and 
degree of congruence—by which any population or family can be 
plotted as a point on a graph. The four ideal-types represent the 
extremes towards which any population may tend, and are merely 
useful reference points for conceptualization of the overall classi- 
fication. 

Our theoretical framework can be used to classify both nuclear 
families and whole districts but, since we are mainly concerned at 
this stage with delinquency rates, we refer only to classification by 
area. We find that the most popular sociological theories of juvenile 
delinquency can be divided into two main types: i 


(a) Structural theories—‘anomie’ and ‘frustration’ through block- 
age of aspiration (Merton*®; Cohen; Cloward and Ohlin”). 

(b) Sub-cultural theories (e.g. Miller”; Short and Strodtbeck**; 
Wilson**). Miller discusses delinquency in relation to a working-class 
sub-culture which, in some respects, is opposed to middle-class norms. 
Wilson interprets the national rise in juvenile delinquency rates as 
a reflection of structural changes in the total society and the growth 
of an ‘adolescent sub-culture’—-what he calls a ‘youth ‘culture’. Short 
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and Strodtbeck are the most recent authors in the great Chicago 
gang ‘tradition’, from Thrasher, and Shaw and McKay,?* onwards, 
and theirs is the most sophisticated analysis so far of the gang culture 
and its influence on juvenile behaviour.”" 


When we look at these types in relation to our paradigm, we can 
see that certain kinds of area or population should: be more prone to 
one or other type of delinquency causation than other kinds of area. 

Referring to category (A), we have already described how the goals 
of individuals are related to ‘getting on’, either economically or 
socially, or both. But, either because of personal failure, or structural 
‘blockages’ inherent in the social system, especially with respect to 
those at the lower end of the class scale, many individuals will not 
be able to achieve their goals. Here Merton’s frustration thesis can 
be expected to be the most common cause of delinquency—where 
legitimate means, are not available, some individuals who have 
strongly internalized the ends of ‘getting on’ may resort to some form 
of deviance. 

When we move to ideal-type (B), the drive to ‘get on’ is no longer 
operable to any great extent and Merton’s thesis becomes inapplic- 
able. This is where the sub-cultural theories come into their own 
—e.g. Miller discusses the effect of the sub-cultural impact of lower 
(rough) working classes on their members, in terms of how the 
‘focal concerns’ (i.e. dominant norms) of the sub-culture may be 
opposed in certain situations to conformity with the law and lead to 
delinquency. The fact that status within the local community is based 
on conformity to its patterns of behaviour means that when the norms 
are opposed to the law, status may be associated with law-breaking. 
The ‘rough’ working class is a stratum in which there tends to be a 
high rate of ‘visible’ delinquency relative to other strata, a rate which 
can be considered as ‘normal’ both in the statistical sense and also 
in terms of lack of guilt and ambivalence towards the norms of the 
wider society which are transgressed. 

We must avoid the mistake of thinking of such ‘delinquent’ areas 

as typically disorganized, lacking common patterns of behaviour and 
community spirit. It is an important fact that relationships between 
individuals are solidary and consistent, for otherwise a ‘rough sub- 
culture’ could not be maintained. It is especially important.to see 
this situation as distinct from that associated with the ‘demoralized’ 
category (C) (below). It has been a common observation that in 
‘rough’ areas, children are left alone to fend for themselves at an 
early age,** but this merely means that they are being socialized in 
exactly the same way as their forebears and certainly does not pre- 
clude the existence of a strong ‘culture’. 

In, the case of ideal-type (©, we move to an ‘anomic’ situation, 
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associated with a high rate of residential mobility, lack of common 
standards, unsatisfactory socialization, bad neighbourly relations, and, 
altogether, a lack of ‘community’. Here, the lack of a common norm- 
structure, or culture, and consequently of social contro] also, will lead 
to constant friction in interaction and anti-social behaviour as a 
reaction. ‘The Jack of social control leads to a degree of individual 
freedom unrelated to the norms of the wider society and easily step- 
ping over the boundary of the legal in ego-gratification. Furthermore, 
such an area tends, by its high mobility rate and hence high avail- 
ability of usually very cheap lodgings and houses, to be a natural 
catchment area of deviants from other areas around, as well as of low 
status immigrants from elsewhere. 

Finally, we come to (D), where peer-relationships are strong, the 
peer-group is the individual’s chief concern, and where the ‘adolescent 
sub-culture’ explanations are most appropriate—especially the volu- 
minous (A) American material on adolescent gangs, some of which 
has already been referred to. In the ‘Chicago’-type situation, where 
the culture of the older generation is accepted by the younger genera- 
tion, there appears to be little tendency for high delinquency rates 
or of gang-formation (cf. the Jews). But where there is a general desire 
amongst the second-generation immigrants to be incorporated into 
the American culture, then a delinquent sub-culture situation tends 
to arise if the immigrants are to a sufficient degree concentrated (as 
they usually are due to the concentration of cheap housing in certain 
areas) and if the process of assimilation into the wider culture is slow 
because of constraints from that culture (which will usually vary 
with the degree of ‘visible’ difference of the immigrants from the 
indigenous people). 

Referring back to the diagram of ideal-types, what we have is a 
situation in which ‘cultural’ explanations are most applicable to 
those populations on the right-hand side, while ‘structural’ theories 
apply most readily to the left-hand side. Broadly, therefore, the 
theories could be classed within our framework in some such way as 
follows: 


A B 
pacar Brulo ‘Sub-culture' 
theories 
C D 
T E Detepulation: ‘Adolescent 


or ‘anomic’ i 
sub-culture 
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One of the implications of this is that Cloward’s attempt to combine 
the differential association theories with the Mertonian one of 
blockage, or frustration, may be applicable only to those populations 
which tend towards our ‘gang neighbourhood’ type. The ‘blockage’ 
factor would be unimportant in ideal-type (B), while sub-cultural 
theories do not apply to type (A). Type (C) lacks the process of ‘learn- 
ing’ altogether. This is associated with a kind of parochiality in 
Cloward’s work, as exemplified by the empirical material he uses 
as illustration of, and support for, his argument. The restrictions 
imposed. by his material are twofold: 


(a) He refers only to ‘professional’ crime in his discussion of the 
availability of illegitimate means—as epitomized in his constant 
referral to Sutherland’s work The Professional Thief.” (The avail- 
ability of means of making a living out of crime—highly restricted 
—is very different from availability of means of committing a 
crime—very general; and the proportion of ‘professional’ offenders 
in the total population of offenders is very small.) 

(b) He refers only to research done in the Chicago region of struc- 
tured gang crime. He says that this is the only available sociological 
data, but this cannot be allowed as an excuse, for ignoring the 
limitations of it, The use of Sutherland is only one example of how 
his view is restricted to Chicago in the first instance, and the 
American situation in the second. 


It is noticeable, when one reads essays by the authors mentioned 
above, that they refer implicitly to a population which fits their 
assumptions, but fail to consider the logical boundaries of influence 
of their chosen causative factors. For example, the Cohen thesis is 
that frustration of the Mertonian type is converted by association with 
individuals in a like situation into a sub-cultural reaction to the 
conditions fostering the blockage of achievement, represented in gang 
delinquency. But our framework shows that this sub-culture of a 
peer-type can only be expected to be at all prominent in category (D). 
Although Merton’s thesis can be applied to category (A), the frustra- 
tion there is not likely to lead to the growth of an adolescent sub- 
culture, for the reason that the nuclear family is the dominant focus. 
Although the American sociologists may find many examples of the 
Cohen process, this is a consequence of the high percentage of second- 
and third-generation immigrants in their population (population 
type (D)). Applying the Merton thesis to population type (A), we get 
a different picture, uncomplicated by peer-groups. Where populations 
in (A) and (C) are concerned, crimes will normally be ‘individual- 
ized’, and ‘psychological disturbances’ are perhaps ‘more likely to be 
prominent in the causation of delinquency in these populations. 
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DYNAMIC ASPECTS 


We have so far been describing ‘static’ situations, but it is useful to 
indicate further, the dynamic movements which can be expected to 
involve our classification of populations. Certain ‘total’ or ‘national’ 
movements are normally thought to exist in our society. We shall 
make no attempt here to discuss the validity of these assumed move- 
ments, and we shall merely take two such commonly accepted trends 
and describe their expected effects on our ideal-type populations. 

Two main components of change in modern societies are often 
referred to: 


(1) A tendency towards a less ‘communal’ way of life, a diminish- 
ing of the range of primary relationships. This, in terms of our 
axes, constitutes a movement towards the lower density end 
(towards types (A) and (C)). 

(2) A tendency for faster social change to induce an ever larger 
rift between generations, i.e. a movement towards the lower end 
of our congruence axis (towards types (C) and (D)). 


Many would see modern society as exhibiting many ‘anomic’ or 
disorganized characteristics, as corresponds to an increase in popula- 
tions tending towards our type (C), but, as such a condition would 
normally be unstable and temporary, the main resultant of the two 
movements above would be an increase in the number of families 
or communities characterized by our ideal-types (A) and (D). 

If this is true, we should expect, therefore, that the balance of 
causative factors in juvenile delinquency should be changing in 
accord with these changes in the overall society. We should expect 
less delinquency of the type we hypothesized for category (B) (sub- 
cultural proper), and more of the ‘Mertonian’ kind (A) or of the 
‘adolescent sub-culture’ kind (D). 

In those sections of the (A)-type communities that are orientated 
towards ‘getting on’, we can expect more young people to ‘fail’, just 
as there are more of them involved in the competitive process. 
Although ‘intergenerational mobility’ may be somewhat easier, 
‘intragenerational’ mobility has now become severely restricted,*° 
unless the appropriate educational hurdles are overcome at a com- 
paratively early stage in the individual’s career (and even then the 
social disadvantages of lower social class origin may ‘block’ some 
people’s chances"), Many young people nowadays find themselves 
stranded in low occupational positions and with high social or 
economic aspirations—if the frustration engendered is not released 
in other ways, we can expect that delinquency in reaction to it will 
be on the increase. 

At the same time, movement (2) shows itself in an increasing 
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tendency for the social organization to lag behind what is appropriate 
to the new technological and economic situation’ of the present. 
More specifically, the greater ‘spending power’ and wider cultural 
horizons and aspirations of the adolescent of today are not accom- 
modated in greater leeways of freedom of choice or in opportunities 
for the realization of increased potentialities. The adolescent, and 
increasingly also the pre-adolescent, is strongly subject to the drifts 
of commercial exploitation and the stresses of an apparently ‘schizo- 
phrenic’ world. The growth of radical and deviant peer-group 
phenomena in our society—the ‘marchers’, the ‘group’, the ‘Mods and 
Rockers’, the ‘pill-takers’—can be seen as reactions to, and means 
of escape from, this ambiguous condition. 

We have spent a little time on these overall movements in adoles- 
cent deviant trends because they have been so much in the limelight 
recently. Much has been said that contains grains of truth swamped 
by over-generalizations. For instance, it has been the habit of many 
writers to consider such ‘national movements’ as affecting equally all 
sections of a society, restricting their view to overall rates of delin- 
quency—the ‘total society’ approach. Typical of this methodology 
is the recent work of Bryan Wilson, especially his articles in New 
. Society on juvenile delinquency and on the universities. It is one 
thing to discover overall changes in our society, and quite another 
to show how these hypothesized movements differ in cause and inci- 
dence from one section of the society to another and, equally, how 
their effects may also vary in the same way. It is this which Wilson 
fails to do concerning rates of juvenile delinquency, making the 
inaccurate and inexplicit assumption that an overall increase in the 
rate means an increase in the rate in every section of the population. 
It is in reaction to this sort of approach that we put forward our 
framework for the differentiation of one sort of population from 
another, so that differences in the rates of increase of juvenile delin- 
quency can be detected and the stage set for a much more sophisti- 
cated causal analysis. We do not doubt that the influences and the 
phenomena Wilson describes are operative, but we do not think they 
are universally so, or always with the same effect. An increasing 
overall rate may mean a large increase with respect to one section of 
the population parallel to an actual decrease in other sections, and 
even a rate which increases in all types of populations may be made 
up of increases in different types of delinquency in different 
communities. 

Our discussion of these same overall trends has been aimed at 
righting the balance a little, although we have no doubt that the 
result is still over-simplified. In our research in connection with the 
Central Lancashire Family and Community Project one of our aims 
is to separate different kinds of juvenile delinquency and plot their 
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variations in incidence, in contradistinction to the sort of study that 
tries to examine a single behaviour—‘delinquency’—which has 
proved so elusive in the past, for the simple reason that it does not 


exist. 
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Status management in the adolescent social 
system: a reformulation of Merton’s 
anomie theory 


Perhaps no theoretical approach has been of greater influence in the 
study of juvenile delinquency than Merton’s ‘anomie theory’. Briefly, 
it is the theory that delinquency results from and manifests a state of 
‘anomie’ in society: 


Anomie is .. . conceived as a breakdown in the cultural structure, 
occurring particularly when there is an acute disjunction between 
the cultural norms and goals and the socially structured capacities 
of members of the group to act in accord with them. 


As applied to deviant behaviour, this would mean that where there 
is limited opportunity to arrive at culturally induced goals (e.g., 
pecuniary success) by legitimate means, there will be a strain toward 
anomie, i.e. a tendency towards rejection of cultural goals and/or 
institutional means towards these goals. 


The culture may be such as to lead individuals to center their 
emotional convictions upon the complex of culturally acclaimed 
ends, with far less emotional support for prescribed methods of 
reaching out for these ends... . As this process of attenuation con- 
tinues, the society becomes unstable and there develops what 
Durkheim called ‘anomie’. 


In the case of juvenile delinquency, three discrete, testable propo- 
sitions are implied. First, youngsters from various socio-economic 
strata are subject to similar success pressures and aspirations. Second, 
youngsters from lower socio-economic backgrounds perceive fewer 
legitimate opportunities to obtain desired success goals than do 
youngsters from upper and middle class backgrounds. Third, if 
success orientations are constant, the lower the opportunity, the 
higher the delinquency. 


* Robert W. Winslow B.A. M.A. PH.D. Assistant Professor of Sociology, 

San Diego State College; Research Fellow for National Institute of General 
Medical Science, U.C.L.A.; Consultant to the Institute for the Study of 
Narcotics and Drug Abuse 
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This application of anomie theory has provided a perspective and 
foundation for many of the major current approaches in the field 
of juvenile delinquency.’ However, as compared’ with other ap- 
proaches to delinquency—the differential association approach, the 
social disorganization approach, the culture transmission school, the 
cultural conflict approach, etc.—the anomie approach has probably 
lead to least consensus and most criticism. Cohen has objected to 
Merton’s anomie approach on the grounds that it is atomistic and 
individualistic and that anomie theory is inconsistent with other 
current theoretical approaches, such as reference group theory, role 
theory, and the theory of self.* Hyman has differed from Merton’s 
approach by emphasizing that there are social class differences in 
adherence to cultural values which might nullify differentials in 
opportunity in producing a strain toward anomie.” Many self-report 
studies of delinquency have cast doubt on a cardinal assumption of 
Merton’s theory, that delinquency varies by socio-economic class.* 

Perhaps the most penetrating and insightful objection of all has 
been raised by Short who argues that when applied to delinquency, 
the scope of anomie theory is too narrow: 


. . . the conception of social structure which is basic to [Merton’s] 
paradigm must be broadened to include situations which are more 
immediate to the boys, such as local community norms and oppor- 
tunities, the normative and status considerations within the group, 
in addition to the abstract conceptions of opportunity structures 
and status deprivation which are stressed by Cohen and Cloward 
and Ohlin.” | 


THE ADOLESCENT SOCIAL SYSTEM AS A FRAMEWORK 
FOR ANALYSIS 


It is the position of this paper that Merton’s anomie theory can be 
most fruitfully applied to delinquency, meeting the above criticisms, 
when it is applied, not as an analysis of adolescent adaptations to 
culturally structured goals and means of society-at-large, but as a 
model for the analysis of the interpersonal network of structured 
relations that occur within the adolescent social system.* ‘The 
adolescent social system refers to a distinctive social class system that 
emerges among adolescents in urban, industrialized areas and is 
independent of the stratification system of adults.” This implies a 
more limited usage of the concept of social class than is found in 
Merton’s anomie theory. First, the adolescent social system is an 
integrated class system, and the various strata in this class system are 
actually existing groups rather than categories or aggregates of 
persons. Secondly, the adolescent social class system emerges in the 
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context of a related formal organizational setting, that of the school. 
In this context, the term social class is used in the sense defined by 
Ralf Dahrendorf: . 


By social class shall be understood such organized or unorganized 
collectivities of individuals as share manifest or latent interests 
arising from and related to the authority structure of imperatively 
coordinated associations. It follows from the definition of latent 
and manifest interests, that classes are always conflict groups." 


The adolescent social system consists of various strata of col- 
lectivities of individuals sharing interests arising from and related 
to the authority structure of the school. It is in the social context of 
the school and the adolescent social system that youngsters stratify 
one another, emulating in many respects the process of stratification 
that goes on in adult society. 

Within the adolescent social class system, there are essentially three 
identifiable social strata or classes. ‘These have been described in 
recent research. ‘The highest stratum, variously termed the ‘leading 
crowd’,™ those considered ‘popular’,** ‘socialites’ or ‘soches’,“* and the 
like, arises earliest in school—in grade school and junior high— 
consisting of youngsters who have achieved top honours in the eyes 
of teachers, coaches, school officials and other students in the areas of 
athletic, scholastic and leadership achievement at school. 

In contrast to the dominant ‘leading crowd’, a dialectically opposite 
proletariat-like lower stratum arises later in school, primarily in 
ninth and tenth grades. My own research has revealed a variety of 
colourful terms for this lower class, including the ‘hard guys’, ‘hoods’, 
‘skages’, ‘skuzzy girls’, ‘spiders’, ‘mondos’, ‘greasers’, ‘cats’, ‘punks’, 
‘screw-offs’ and ‘S.A.s’. 

A third stratum has been identified as basically an intermediary 
group between the leading crowd and lower stratum.’* The middle 
stratum includes youngsters who are marginal between upper and 
lower strata—‘average guys’, ‘middle-of-the-roaders’, ‘neutralites’, and 
the like. 

It is through understanding the nature of interpersonal relations 
between these various youth strata that Merton’s anomie theory can 
be applied to a more limited situational context so as to meet with 
current criticism as well as provide a more fruitful basis for explain- 
ing delinquency. 

The ‘means~ends’ framework of Merton is particularly fruitful in 
the context of the youth system. The ends, the values held out to all 
within the system, are not ‘cultural values’ but interpersonal status 
objectives. Short expresses this well: 


... the behaviour of gang boys may be conceptualized as involv- 
ing a process of ‘status management’ in which the boys, and 
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individuals and groups which have special meaning for them, par- 
ticipate. Status management may be defined as behavior oriented 
toward the achievement of desired social positions or states of being, 
or the protection of desired social positions or states of being already 
achieved.** 


While adolescents are no doubt concerned with culturally in- 
duced values like achievement of position, fame, wealth and the 
like, their marginal position as students, uninvolved in the adult 
occupational world, combined with the high degree of involvement 
in youth culture and youth system relationships, leads to assignment 
of higher priority to values of an interpersonal, expressive nature." 
For youngsters of high school age, priority may be assigned to values 
somewhat foreign to adults. Both males and females oriented towards 
status place an almost compulsive emphasis (in the eyes of adults) 
upon apparel which is currently fashionable. Driving the accepted 
automobile with appropriate modifications (including nosed, decked 
and raked body, customized paint and modified engine) is a dominant 
goal for many adolescents. These, in turn, may be instrumental to- 
wards even more fundamental goals. Being admitted to an in-group 
social function, dating an acceptable sex partner, and associating with 
school leaders are among the highest social values. 

Throughout grade school and early junior high, the leading crowd 
predominates in access to these primary values. But in ninth and 
tenth grade, the lower stratum gangs emerge as an alternative to 
membership in the leading crowd for youngsters who were previously 
castigated as ‘outsiders’. 

The lower stratum recruits primarily from outsiders and incor- 
porates non-institutional or illegitimate means to the attainment of 
the commonly accepted status goals. Thus, the lower stratum follows 
Merton’s ‘innovation’ as a primary mode of adaptation. This con- 
forms with Merton’s emphasis upon innovation as a major type of 
crime and delinquency.’* This situation of innovation of the lower 
stratum differs with Merton not so much in the general principles 
involved but in the specific means, goals, and social context prevail- 
ing. This reformulation makes sense in terms of accurately describing 
the nature of gang delinquency. The ‘negativistic, non-utilitarian, and 
malicious’ nature of gang delinquents cannot be explained in terms 
of larger cultural success goals and selection of illegitimate means 
with respect to these goals. It can be understood as the use of non- 
institutional means to the attainment of more limited status goals 
within the adolescent social system. Gang members find they cannot 
obtain status at school through institutional means of athletic, 
academic or social achievement; so they carve a place for themselves 
in the adolescent community through illegitimate means. Wild 
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parties, gang fighting, auto theft, use of narcotics and other forms 
of gang delinquency are, above all, ways of impressing upon members 
of the conventional youth community the power and respectability of 
the gang. The fearsome, awe provoking nature of gang prescribed 
dress, hair styles, automobile, attitude and other aspects of demeanour 
serves to impress conventional youth with the force and power of the 
gang. Public acts, such as smoking, drunkenness, fist fighting and drag 
racing, represent an attempt to impress upon other youth, through 
defiance of adult authority, a sense of fearlessness, daring and bold- 
ness. These acts are illegitimate or non-institutional means within the 
adolescent community of gaining power and authority and thus of 
gaining access to personal and social reward values which are so 
important to adolescents. 


ADVANTAGES OF ADOLESCENT SOCIAL SYSTEM PERSPECTIVE 


The above reformulation of Merton’s theory of anomie for the study 
of delinquency meets most if not all of the current criticisms of 
Merton’s earlier formulation. Delinquency as an instance of deviancy 
“is viewed as group oriented rather than the rational ‘choice’ of an 
individual, atomized actor. The individual is viewed not as part of a 
loosely formed aggregate or social class category but as a member of 
actually existing groups whose attitudes, norms, and values are 
incorporated in individual behaviour. 

By limiting analysis to the adolescent social system, anomie becomes 
continuous and complementary with other current theories in social 
psychology and the study of deviancy. The various social classes within 
the youth system may be viewed as reference groups with whom 
individual members identify and whose norms and values both 
members and outsiders take on.’ 

Role theory and the study of self and self-concept are similarly made 
relevant. The adolescent social system provides abundant opportunity 
for the study of roles and role relationships in reference group context, 
as well as the assessment of roles in terms of their priority for self- 
concept. l 

The concept of adolescent social system serves further in completing 
the task spelled out by Cloward of linking Merton’s anomie approach 
with the culture transmission and differential association school of 
Shaw and McKay, Thrasher, Sutherland and Cressey, and others of 
the Chicago School.™ Adolescent social classes are opportunity struc- 
tures within the youth social class system, and the determinants of 
differential association are attitude and demeanour as well as position 
of a youngster’s parents within the socio-economic system of the larger 
community. Thus, the leading crowd very often comes from the 
‘better families’, although the main criterion for membership is 
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demeanour and attitudinal comportment in line with the norms of the 
group in which membership is sought. It is possible for a ‘socialite’ 
to come from a poor family, if he adheres to accepted characteristics, 
and thus the adolescent system has a large degree, of independence 
from the adult community. 

Finally, the concept of adolescent social system applies anomie 
theory without assuming the existence of differentials in delinquency 
according to parent socio-economic status. Position within the adoles- 
cent social system is determined, but only in part, by a youngster’s 
parent’s status in the local community. However; since the socio- 
economic characteristics of different school areas differ, parent socio- 
economic status is always a relative rather than absolute characteristic. 
The highest youth status groups in poverty areas may come from 
skilled manual or white collar families, while in wealthy areas, many 
such youngsters. might be excluded from the leading crowd composed 
of adolescents from professional or managerial family backgrounds. 
Thus, parental social class can predict delinquency only within a 
particular high school area, and not necessarily in the larger urban 
area or in society-at-large. 


HYPOTHESES 


Merton’s theory of anomie, it has been shown, implies basically three 
ee as applied to juvenile delinquency. 

1. Youngsters of all socio-economic peerei vanes share similar 
success goal pressures and aspirations. 

2. Youngsters from lower socio-economic Packer perceive 
fewer legitimate opportunities to attain these goals than youngsters 
from upper and middle socio-economic backgrounds. 

3. Juvenile delinquency is disproportionately high among lower 
class youngsters. 

Opponents of this application of Merton’s anomie theory have 
argued in essence that while Merton’s anomie theory may be appro- 
priate for other forms of deviancy,:it is not appropriate. for the study 
of delinquency. Various critics have thus favoured the following 
alternative propositions: 

Alternative Proposition r: Success pressure varies with parental 
socio-economic class background. ‘The higher the strata, the higher 
the success pressure. 

Alternative Proposition a: Youngsters of lower socio-economic class 
background may perceive equal or greater opportunity to succeed 
than youngsters of middle or upper class background. 

Alternative Proposition 3: Delinquency does not vary with parental 
socio-economic class background. 

In the following analysis, evidence will be given in favour of these 
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alternative propositions, which are essentially null hypotheses with 
respect to Merton’s theory as applied to delinquency. However, this 
is not intended as an outright repudiation of Merton’s anomie 
approach. Instead, what is suggested is that Merton’s theory would 
be more fruitful if limited to the social context of the adolescent 
social system. 

The above analysis and the data available for presentation here 
justify the following propositions for reformulation of Merton's 
theory: 

1, Juvenile delinquency varies with position in the youth social 
system. The lower the status within the system, the higher the 
delinquency. 

2. The lower the position within the youth social system, the 
greater the inclination to select illegitimate means to success in the 
youth social system (i.e., interpersonal normlessness). 


METHODOLOGY 


A variety of instruments and techniques were utilized in this study. 
The data were gathered in Los Angeles and Long Beach, California, 
both cities in Los Angeles County. While the sample was not a 
probability sample, the design of this study was such as to include 
youngsters from the very lowest socio-economic strata and from rela- 
tively high economic strata. ‘The Long Beach sample included 373 
males and females of high school age who were members of high 
school fraternities and sororities under Y.M.C.A. and Boys’ Club 
sponsorship. ‘The Los Angeles sample of 213 males and females were 
subjects in a counselling project under the auspices of the Youth 
Opportunities Board. As a matter of fact, the Los Angeles sample 
was originally selected as a criterion group of delinquents. The Los 
Angeles sample had been identified by counsellors and school officials 
as composed of ‘problem youngsters’, presumably high in delin- 
quency. The inclusion of these extreme groups provided a thorough 
test of the hypothesis that delinquency varies with socio-economic 
status. The Long Beach sample, composed of white, middle class 
adolescents from an upper middle class area, had little or no contact 
with police and had all the earmarks of a non-delinquent group. By 
contrast, the Los Angeles sample, of predominantly Negro, lower class 
background, drawn from the ‘poverty pockets’ of Los Angeles, were 
deemed ‘problem youngsters’ by the school board. 

Several instruments of measurement were developed for purposes 
of this study. These instruments comprise a questionnaire which was 
administered anonymously in group sessions. 

Fourteen serious delinquency items were selected by factor analysis 
from a population of forty-five items, most of which were drawn from 
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scales deyeloped by Nye and Short.?? From these fourteen, nine items 
were selected by the Guttman technique to constitute a scale of 
delinquency, which items are shown in Table 1 with factor loadings 
on three orthogonal factors.”? i 


TABLE 1 Rotated factor matrix 





Factor loading | 
Delinquency items FactorI Factor II Factor IIT 





.. Taken things of value over $50 i | 


not belonging to me -66 BO 5 ay 

... Used or sold narcotics at or near 

school -74 a6 | —:29 g 

... Used or sold narcotics while not : 

at or near school ey 2 16 | gg 
.. Taken part in a gang fight while 

not at or near school 72 28 © =g 

... Taken a car for a ride without ‘ 

the owner’s knowledge +56 37 o BB 

... Carried a ‘concealed weapon’ 

to schoo] -64 a6 5 eR 

... Purchased goods I knew were i 

stolen ‘ba 39 RA, 
.. Signed someone else's name to a 

cheque and tried to pass it -63 37 | 104 
.. Gone to school intoxicated 54 24 i —38 

L 





i 


Note: All; items complete the phrase, ‘At least once in my life I have . .., and 
responses were cast in true-false format. | 


All except one of these items are felonies if committed by adults, 
thus constituting very serious delinquency. ‘The fact that these items 
were reported least frequently of all the self-report items underlines 
their serious nature. 

Since these items indicate serious delinquency, there i is little doubt 
that they constitute ‘real crime’, and thus they: meet traditional 
objections to anonymous questionnaire findings. : 

It was discovered quite early in the study that there were signifi- 
cant sex differences in the measure of serious delinquency, as shown 
.in Table 2. In fact, the number of females who are classed as delin- 
quent on the self-report scale is so small that further cross classifica- 
tion for the females on other variables would yield, table frequencies 

_so small as to be highly dubious. For this reason,'the findings pre- 
` sented below are for the males only and not for the females. 

The second major variable in this study, ‘success pressure’, was 
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TABLE 2 Per cent delinquent according to sex 


Number of serious Sex 

acts reported Male Female 

One or more 41-3 (107) 11-1 (36) . 
None 587 (153) 88-9 (288) 


a 100-0 (259) 100-0 (324) 
2=710, p > -001, df=1, g=-35 j 


measured by asking the respondents, ‘How much do your parents 
urge you to go to college and to take college preparatory courses in 
high school?’ The reference to parents in this question is important 
for Merton’s analysis. 


. . . parents serve as a transmission belt for the values and goals of 
the groups of which they are a part—above all, of their social class 
or the class with which they identify themselves.” 


‘Perceived opportunity’, the third dependent variable, is measured 
by a scale which pertains to opportunity in the context of school. 
The school setting was chosen because it was felt that school serves as 
a concrete reference point for evaluating future prospects of success in 
the occupational world. 

Six forced-choice items on perceived opportunity were included in 
the original questionnaire, and after testing for scalability, four items 
were selected as the final measure. 


1... The idea that teachers are unfair to students is nonsense. 
... Most students don’t realize how much their grades depend on 
luck. 

2 ...In the case of the well prepared student, there is rarely if ever 
such a thing as an unfair test. 

... Many times exam questions tend to be so unrelated to course 
work that studying is really useless. 

3 ... Sometimes I can’t understand how teachers arrive at the 
grades they give. 

... There’s practically always a direct connection between how 
hard I study and the grade I get. 

4 ... Even though I would like to get better grades, I try not to 
set my sights too high. 

... I generally expect to get good grades and I set my sights high. 

For purposes of this study, perceived opportunity refers to the 

expectancy of being able to succeed in school through legitimate 
means. This definition has a dual focus, concentrating both upon the 
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importance of perceived as opposed to actual opportunities, and the 
importance of the school as the major jnstitutional setting for 
youngsters of high school age. 

Parent socio-economic status was measured by a Guttman scale 
based upon three indicés—father’s work apparel, father: s occupation, 
and father’s education." 

Interpersonal normlessness refers to the EA to select illegiti- 
mate means in pursuit of interpersonal objectives. ‘Three true-false 
items were selected from a larger universe of general normlessness 
items.”* 


1. In order to be successful socially, it is sometimes necessary for 
‘a person to make himself out to be better than he-really is. 

2. It may not be nice but the fact is that a person couldn’t get 
very far socially if he told the truth all of the time. 

3. Sometimes it’s necessary to push people around if a person 
is going to get anywhere socially. 


If we define interpersonal normlessness as the expectancy that 
unethical behaviours are required to achieve destred'social contacts," 
our concept of interpersonal normlessness appears parallel to one of 
the classic forms of alienation termed the ‘market orientation’.”* 

The final variable to be measured, position in the adolescent social 
system, involves group affiliations and therefore is measured by the 
social status assigned to one’s group. Since each respondent in our 
Long Beach sample was a member of a club, fraternity, or sorority, 
each Long Beach boy was assigned a status rank according to the 
consensual status of his group in the adolescent system. Consensual 
status was determined only for the Long Beach sample, since organ- 
izational affiliations were not known for the Los Angeles sample. 
Consensual status was determined by a separate questionnaire sent 
to eighty group presidents and ex-presidents. Fifty-five out of eighty 
of the questionnaires were returned. The leaders were given a list of 
terms used by adolescents in Long Beach to describe different social 
types.” The leaders were then asked to rate each of these social types 
as to prestige. The results of this rating are shown in Table 3 on 


» 153. 

The table shows a consensus that (1) socialites and athletes are con- 
sidered to be ‘high stratum insiders’, (2) average guys or girls are rated 
‘insiders with average prestige’, (3) surfers or surfer girls and hard 
guys are rated ‘insiders with low prestige’, and (4) hoods or skaggs 
and nobodies are rated ‘outsiders’. 

Table 3 shows convincingly that there is a system. of stratification 
within the adolescent community and that social types are the appro- 
priate unit of analysis. 

In order to make the final ranking, the leaders were then asked 
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TABLE 3 Ratings by club presidents and ex-presidents on position of various 


social types in the youth system 
Insider ‘Insider i 
Social Out- with high With Irisider ; 
type der prestige - average with low Don’t 
prestige prestige know 
1. Brain 10 10 18 10 4 
a. Socialite 1 43 8 1 1 
3. Hood or skagg 38 2 11 2 
4. Average guy 1 2 37 1 2 
5. Surfer (girl) Gi 4 15 21 7 > 
6. Nobody 45 2 7 
4. Athlete 38 16 
8. Hard guy 16 5 30 8 


to rate each fraternity or sorority being studied as to the social type of 
most of its members. Since the rank of each social type had been 
determined, it was then possible to assign a social rank to each 
fraternity and sorority according to the most frequent social type 
mentioned for that group. These scores were then gang punched into 
the I.B.M. cards for each group, and these scores'could then be cross- 
tabulated against the other variables in this study. 


FINDINGS 


The data were subjected to five tests in relation to the above hypo- 
theses. Since the proportion of females rated delinquent according 
to our scale is so small, and since it was discovered that there was 
virtually no relation between delinquency and social class for females 
(y? = 2:092, p=nN.s., V == -0802), only the sub-sample of males was used 
in testing these five alternative hypotheses. The following findings are 
drawn from a base sample of 259 males in both Long Beach and 
Los Angeles. 


Social class and success pressures 


Alternative Proposition 1, the higher the parent socio-economic status, 
the higher the success pressure, seems to be justified by an examination 
of Table 4, When father’s occupation is dichotomized into blue collar 
and white collar groups, a consistent statistically significant relation- 
ship is found between parental success pressures and socio-economic 
status. While 71-8 per cent of the white collar boys report ‘a lot’ of 
pressure to attend college, only 50-5 per cent of the blue collar boys 
report this. By contrast, 20-0 per cent of the blue collar boys as com- 
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pared to ý. 4 per cent of the white collar boys report either ‘very 
little’ or ‘not at all’ in response to the question ‘How much do your 
parefits urgé yoti to go to college?’ 


4 


TABLE 4 Per cent distribution of parental success pressure as related to 
socio-economic status for males 





How much do 





parents urge , Socio-eronomic status 
College? Blue collar White collar 
1, A lot 505 (53) 718 (84) ! 
a, Some 295 (31) 205 (24) i 
3. Very little 13-3 (14) 68 (8) 
4 Not at all 67 (7) 9 (1) 

Total 100-0 (105) 1000 (117) 





y? = 12-08, p > -61, Cramer’s V=-23 


It is clear from this table that success pressures, as defined here, 
are less among the lower class youngsters in our sample than among 
the middle and upper class youngsters. It is perhaps noteworthy, how- 
ever, that for blue collar youngsters success pressure in absoluté terms: 
is strong. The difference between social classes isone, though a con- 
siderable one, of degree. 


Social class and perceived opportunities 


~~ 


While there are apparently differentials in success pressure according 
to socio-economic status, the data indicate that pérceived oppor- 
tunities do not vary significantly with parental socio-economic status. 
Using the Guttmanized measure of socio-economic status, it appears 
that perceived opportunities in school are pisia unevenly 


TABLE § Per cent distribution of perceived school opportunity as related to 
socio-economic status for males 


Socio-economic Perceived school opportunity i 


level More opportunity Less opportunity 
i 7 . 
(High) I 4.5 (17) 585 (a4) 
I 321 (18) 679 (38) 
II 41-4 (29) 586 (41) 
(Low) IV 28.4 e) 41-6 (53) ; 
Total 353 (85) 647 (156) 





y*= 3-615, p=n.s.,, Cramer’s V=-121 $ 
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closely by the upper stratum insid=rs). The highest degree of inter- 
personal normlessness is expressed by the lower stratum insiders. It 
is expected in terms of the above hypothesis that the lower stratum 
gangs would exhibit higher interpersonal normlessness than the 
outsiders, since the gangs are organized in opposition to the norms 
of the leading crowd. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Critics of Merton’s anomie theory have pointed out that it has many 
limitations when applied to juvenile delinquency. Three conclusions 
arise from these criticisms and are substantiated by this report. 

1. Differentials exist between socio-economic classes in the amount 
of success pressure to which juveniles are exposed. 

2. Differences in perceived oppo-tunities between youth of various 
socio-economic levels are not as strong as previously believed. 

3- Serious self-reported delinquency is more prevalent among the 
middle class than predicted by Merton’s anomie theory. 

_This analysis should be construed, not as a repudiation of the 
means-ends approach employed by Merton, but as an attempt to 
define its limits of applicability. What is suggested is that the anomie 
scheme works quite well when confined to relations within the minia- 
ture stratification system that arises in every school area—the adoles- 
cent social system. If the anomie scheme is applied to the adolescent 
social system, the following conclvsions seem warranted by the data 
presented above: 

1. Serious reported delinquent behaviour can be understood as a 
function of a youngster’s position within the youth system of strati- 
fication. Juvenile gangs have a jow status as insiders within the 
adoléscent class system and have a disproportionately high rate of 
delinquency as compared with upper and middle status groups. 

2. The above high rate of delinquency among the lower stratum 
groups may be interpreted, in part, as an attempt to obtain inter- 
personal reward values—mainly ‘status’—through non-institutional 
means. 
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Frances Heidensohn* i : 


The deviance of women: a critique 
and an enquiry 


The purpose of this paper is quite simple: it is to focus on an obscure 
and largely ignored area'of human behaviour, namely deviance in 
women. It is suggested. 


(a) that the problems associated with this neglect may, in them- 
selves, be interesting from a sociological point of, view. 

(b) that the topic has both intrinsic interest for the sociologist 
today and that it has wider relevance to, for example, aspects of 
social structure. 

(c) that, in so far as it is an example of possibly curious counter- 
tendencies to certain widespread trends in deviance, it may be of 
especial interest. 


i 
The deviance of women is one of the areas of human behaviour 
most notably ignored in sociological literature. Thisjapparent lack of 
interest is remarkable for a number of reasons: 


l 

(a) deviance in general (i.e. in practice either male and female 
deviance together or simply male deviance alone) has long aroused 
considerable interest. Since Durkheim argued’ that. ‘deviant’ or 
‘pathological’ behaviour has social as well as individual aspects, the 
sociology of deviance has been an important and developing field 
of sociological theorizing and enquiry. Therefore the general 
unconcern with the potential deviance of ee sen half the 
members of any human society is surprising. 

(6) Interest in the changing position of women as it has affected 
marriage, the family and the division of roles within it has been 
considerable and has been productive of a vast range of studies, 
from, moreover, almost every known ‘type’ of sociologist: from 
American functionalist theoreticians to the more empirically- 
minded British.* 
(c) As will be indicated below, differences between the patterns 
and manifestations of male and of female deviance were long ago 
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observed;* they were observed, moreover, to differ with that kind 
of regularity and uniformity which normally attract the attention 
of the social scientist.‘ 


Nevertheless the focus of research bas been very much away from 
this particular area, so that a wide-ranging selection of readings on 
the sociology of crime and delinquency, published in 1962, did not 
contain one extract on female criminality.’ Despite this gap, this has 
remained an often crucial, although unacknowledged dimension of 
deviance. 

Of course, one can advance simple, straightforward reasons for this 
gap in sociological literature. Women appear to have low rates of 
participation in deviant activities as measured by such indices as 
official criminal statistics, the range and number of their socially 
disapproved sexual outlets,” suicide rates,’ involvement in activities 
labelled as vagrant,” and, although with certain provisos,’ when 
defined as mentally ill. 

(Perhaps it should be made clear at this point that the activities 
here selected are not put forward in any sense as integrated com- 
ponents of a comprehensive definition of deviant behaviour; they 
simply represent a range of categories, commonly thought of as 
deviant." ‘Chey thus correspond to the concept defined by Howard 
S. Becker:4 


deviance is not a quality of the act the person commits, but rather 
a consequence of the application by others of rules and sanctions 
to an ‘offender’. ‘The deviant is one to whom that label has success- 
fully been applied; deviant behaviour is behaviour that people so 
label.** 


These modes of behaviour also correspond to Lemert’s secondary 
deviance in that they largely receive institutional reinforcement as 
deviating behaviour and may become deviant careers for individuals 
resorting to them.) 

Not only do woman appear to be remarkably conformist," they 
seem to have consistently lower rates of deviance than men, with a 
fairly constant ratio which remains despite fluctuations in rates over 
time. (There is some suggestion of a diminution of this ratio in 
recent years, but data for the U.K. do not, on the whole, support this 
view.) It is perhaps therefore inevitable that male delinquents and 

„deviants should be studied in preference to females: there are more 
of them and they thus have greater social visibility, are more acces- 
sible because more widespread, and are much more likely to appear 
—and be defined as—a pressing social problem. ‘The last mentioned 
factor will ultimately affect the research funds available for a par- 
ticular type of project.** 
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These reasons to some extent explain the concentration on male 
deviance, but not the almost total excluston of studies of females from 
serious literature. One might argue that there is a strong element of 
pragmatism in this (as in so many other) areas of sociological research. 
Current focal concerns of society and especially jof its rulers and 
policy-makers have a way of becoming the consuming interests of 
sociologists.” (Note the number of sociologists in the U.K. listed in a 
recent survey as working on the sociology of education and compare this 
with involvement of successive governments in educational research 
and reform.) Certainly students of the sociology of deviance have 
been often closely (often inevitably, for purposes of data collection) 
involved with the operators of the social control system. At the very 
least most workers in this field tend to approach their subject with 
the dual purposes of investigating then eradicating what they term 
social ‘disorganization’ or ‘pathology’. i 

Given this orientation amongst social pathologists, it is interesting 
to observe, as Professor Mays™ did recently in a çritical review, that 
concern over a subject—and notably that of juvenile delinquency—is 
in almost directly inverse relationship to the efficacy of policy. It may 
well be that the very formulation of a mode of behaviour as a ‘prob- 
lem area’ for study may draw public and press attention to it and 
hence, through greater likelihood of reporting, stepped up police 
vigilance etc., immensely increase its dimensions; it has been sug- 
gested” that in the case of the “Teddy boys’ of the nineteen-fifties the 
‘menace’ existed in the public mind long before any activities of the 
teenagers concerned warranted it.’ One need not go as far as to argue 
that high rates of sociological interest in a problem area produce 
appropriately high ‘problem situation’ responses; but one might well 
be forgiven for wondering whether the deviance of women is a non- 
problem both to the social scientist and to society in general, because 
so little effort has been devoted to studying it. On one of the very 
few occasions in recent years that the deviant behaviour of women 
became a matter for public concern, the reaction of the committee set 
up to investigate it was to suggest that the social visibility of the 
activities should be so reduced that the public concern could largely 
cease,?? although the deviant behaviour would continue.” 

As was suggested earlier, when certain factors are taken into 
account, the picture of deviance amongst women, certainly in the 
U.K. since the early years of this century, has been an increasingly 
calm and conforming one. Of course, this statement must be heavily 
qualified, not least by the view that deviant women may have bene- 
fited far more than their male counterparts by the; extension of the 
concept of the sick role and its more widespread application, in that 
women who might once have been adjudged ‘delinquent’ may now 
be defined as ‘sick’ and are hence excluded from the population of 
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‘deviants’. Nevertheless, whatever the caveats it is broadly true to 
say that, for example, the number of women convicted for offences of 
drunkenness has declined very markedly since 1900, and much more 
rapidly than has the equivalent rate for men.** Similarly, it seems to 
be widely agreed that the numbers and proportion of women involved 
in prostitution has declined. Undoubtedly the legislation introduced 
after the Wolfenden Committee reported was aimed at minimizing 
the social visibility (and hence society’s awareness) of prostitution, but 
this decline seems to be a common international trend.** Where 
indictable offences are concerned, the picture is more complex, but it 
appears that the numbers of women convicted for, for example, 
` violent offences against the person tended to decline between the wars 
and began to rise again only after 1945. Rates of convictions of women 
for indictable offences have increased since the war, but for most 
categories of offences the proportionate rise has kept pace with: the 
parallel rise in rates of males convicted although rarely has it been 
as high. This suggests several interpretations, among them that in- 
creased willingness to report offences, greater police efficiency in 
certain directions and a decrease in tolerance of crime amongst the 
public have affected female offenders only as much but no more than 
males; again what may either be a general increase in the oppor- 
tunities for certain types of crime** or simply an overall rise in 
criminal activity has involved women to no greater extent than men. 

‘The most curious feature of this analysis is that one would expect 
a more than proportionate rise in the conviction rates for women over 
this period; as Barbara Wootton has pointed out,*” given that the 
participation of women in social, business and industrial life has 
been increasing steadily, one might expect a commensurate develop- 
ment in their criminal activities. That this does not appear to be the 
case reflects significantly upon the deviant behaviour of women and, 
perhaps more importantly, upon the societal reaction to it. 

In this context of societal reaction to female deviance the legisla- 
tion based upon the recommendations of the Wolfenden Committee” 
was very curious. Basically it rationalized and strengthened statutes 
against open soliciting, by abolishing the requirement of proven 
‘annoyance’ as a basis for prosecution; yet it retained the term 
‘common prostitute’, thereby preserving a process of damning the 
accused before conviction, let alone sentence which is, to say the least, 
unusual in English Law.?* Thus, contrary to most modern trends in 
the growth of devices for labelling deviants and the increase in the 
number of categories available,” although the old style term was 
retained, its potential use was much reduced. For there seems to be 
widespread agreement that an effect of the 1959 Act was by ‘driving’ 
prostitution off the streets (and indeed, any public place) to make 
it more difficult to observe and check trends and also to ‘catch’ 
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prostitutes and reform them. This was anticipated in the Report, as it 
was that middlemen, taxi-drivers, hotel porters, café proprietors, would 
enter the ‘game’ and make matters more complex and difficult to 
control.**? That a society is prepared, while keeping its formal, 
deviant-defining structure to reduce the toll of those so defined and, 
indirectly, to lose some possibility of controlling, them, is surely 
remarkable. 

Many more notable features in the trends of delinquency reported 
amongst women can be observed—for instance, the sharp rises during 
the two world wars. Other forms of deviance, while) more difficult to 
study from this point of view, seem to display also certain ‘interesting 
and often unexpected characteristics: thus it has been suggested that 
the rising rates of illegitimacy are especially amongst middle class 
girls and this may in part represent a deviant phenomenon of some 
dimensions—in terms, for example, of its rejection both of the accepted 
sexual mores of the group and its ‘rational’ ethic in regard to birth 
control. 

But the most remarkable common feature of all the varied data on 
female deviance is the way in which it largely lacks consideration in 
the appropriate literature. Yet by any standards there would appear 
to be sufficient grounds for such study, either the pragmatic ones of 
concern for social problems, or the simple natural-historical one of 
wishing to observe, measure, categorize and discuss. The answer 
to this mystery seems to lie not so much in the reasons listed above 
but in the fact that most theories of crime or deviance within a 
sociological framework have to make passing reference to female 
behaviour. Most studies at least begin with the framework imposed 
by the legal system, which imposes exact definitions of categories of 
behaviour, and these are often treated as discrete and meaningful 
groupings.” Except for certain specific instances, such as rape, most 
legal provisions are considered as applying with equal force to both 
sexes.** Behaviourial categories not dealt with by law usually follow 
parallel forms in referring both to male and female deviance from 
them as deviant, (although perhaps not always treating the mis- 
behaviour of the two sexes as equally heinous). Any hypotheses put 
forward, any theories offered as explanation or for understanding 
deviant forms of behaviour are thus bound to take account of both 
male and female behaviour. Given the ubiquitous nature of the sex 
differential in crime and in deviance in general, any generalizing 
theory must point to factors which operate with very different effects 
upon men and upon women or, alternatively, that their like deviance 
is dealt with in very different manners by facets of the social system.” 
Indeed whether a particular theory explains feminine delinquency as 
well as masculine and offers within its framework an explanation for 
the apparent difference in rates is often a useful touchstone of its 
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validity. Most sociologists working in this field are aware, with 
perhaps some discomfort, of the sex based variation in modes of, and 
participation in, deviance and do try to allow for it, however 
awkwardly. 

The very stability and ubiquity of the sex differential in crime 
rates and other forms of deviance already instanced have meant that 
sociologists involved in the study of deviance have had to put forward 
explanatory theories based on the male and on masculine forms of 
acting out behaviour in a social frame—whether the behaviour was 
genetically determined, culturally framed or an adaptation based on 
responses to dysfunctional features of industrial/capitalist society. 
The female side, since it loomed much less significantly, was fitted in 
as an aspect of such explanations. Early theorists of crime and typ- 
ologists of criminal behaviour, such as Lombroso, tended to suggest 
modes of behaviour not formally recognized as crime, notably prosti- 
tution, as available to women, but not men, hence their lower partici- 
pation rates in ‘normal’ crime. More recent approaches have, like 
Lombroso, seen deviant behaviour as a single meaningful category 
of action, but have insisted that in practice the sexes choose different 
responses or ‘outlets’ for deviance because of socially prescribed focal 
concerns and structural characteristics of the social framework. ‘The 
following brief outline of a few of these approaches will indicate 
some of their weaker points and suggest that their inadequacies stem 
from a fundamentally awkward and misconceived approach to the 
subject. 

One major grouping (although it includes Pollak, a more recent 
writer) may be labelled the ‘female iceberg’ theorists, since they deny 
our current perception of the deviant situation and suggest that 
women are only too deviant but in a different, or a more successfully 
concealed, manner.** Lombroso and Ferrero argued that women 
criminals are essentially occasional rather than habitual, although 
they, like their masculine counterparts, had certain allegedly atavistic 
features, notably unfeminine features and build and dark masculine 
hair (sic). Lombroso also argued*’ that women would appear to be as 
criminal as men were their prostitutive activities included in the 
criminal statistics. In other words, prostitution is the female func- 
tional equivalent of crime. This view may be challenged on many 
counts: first and simply that prostitution appears to be in secular 
decline, while ‘male’ crime manifestly is not. Secondly, if female 
behaviour as in prostitution is not characterized as crime (although 
being, as it were, an ethical equivalent) why ts this so? Surely a topic 
of considerable interest in itself. ‘Thirdly female delinquency, as 
defined by Lombroso, consists of acts by definition involving men, in 
fact many more men than women.” Fourthly, as Davis (op. cit.) shows, 
prostitution flourishes when family ties are strong and the status of 
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women, especially wives, is low. Hence the decline of prostitution in 
modern society-—with the emancipation of women and rise in status 
—to be replaced by ‘free, mutually pleasurable intercourse’. Can this 
also be defined as deviant? Finally, of course, there is the question 
of how the facts of female deviance, particularly the predominance 
of property offences, notably larceny, fit into this view. 

Otto Pollak” saw the problem of ‘explaining’ female deviance in 
terms of feminine deviousness. Like Lombroso, he argues that much 
female deviance goes unrecorded, -but unlike Lombroso he claims 
that women commit the same types of offences as men—and indeed 
have certain special opportunities for theft and murder—but that 
they are both equipped biologically to dissemble and socialized into 
so doing. They thus deviate as much as males but take advantage of 
their talents of dissembling and concealment and their positions in 
home and family to avoid discovery, and hence social awareness, of 
the deviant behaviour. This interpretation, although ingenious, begs 
far too many questions; to select a few of the more obvious: is there 
any evidence that hidden female crime is much greater than hidden 
male crime (such as embezzlement, white collar crime, ‘knocking-off’ 
in factories, docks, etc., motoring offences). These are likely to be as 
least as frequent, or, alternatively, quite as immeasurable. Pollak does 
not explain why some female deviance does surface and is ‘processed’. 
Nor does he, any more than Lombroso, answer the query as to what 
functional needs of society are fulfilled by tacitly permitting women 
to engage in deviance such as murdering their families, seducing 
children and stealing from employers and clients. 

Modern neofunctionalist theory*® has made serious attempts to 
include female deviance in its scheme. The functionalist approach, 
stressing as it does the impact of social structural features on indi- 
viduals and groups and also the structuring of situations which lead 
to opportunities for deviance, has had enormous influence on 
modern studies of deviance, notably on studies of; juvenile delin- 
quency, but also on aspects of mental health and illness, and, rather 
less directly, on studies of institutions. The concern of this approach 
has been especially with the effect of certain societal goals (and the 
structural means, or lack of them, for attaining them) and their 
impact on specific social groups found, or forced, to be inadequate in 
these terms, such as lower socio-economic groups, ethnic minorities of 
low status. The reaction, it is argued,“ will be into forms of deviance, 
criminal or retreatist perhaps, depending on the availability of such 
subcultural opportunities. In these discussions it is assumed that 
growing adolescent males accept as the focal point of their lives the 
occupational / financial syndrome and that their actions can be inter- 
preted in this light. It is argued (e.g by Parsons and by Cohen) of 
girls, whose ‘focal concerns’ are said to be sexual ana marital, that 
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female delinquency follows different lines. Women are not required 
in our society to perform the same instrumental functions in the 
labour market or in support and protection of their families; their 
role, on the contrary, is to act through men, through whom they 
acquire status and are related to the economic system. As a result, 
sex, and their ability to bargain with it becomes their major interest. 
As Kingsley Davis puts it: ‘Women must depend on sex for their 
social position much more than men do.’ Hence women are more 
likely to be involved in violating sexual mores than in delinquent 
activities. The fullest statement of this view appears in G. H. Grosser, 
Juvenile Delinquency and Contemporary American Sex Roles (un- 
published Ph.D. thesis, Harvard, 1951), where male and female delin- 
quents are equally fully considered. It is apparent that a number of 
subsequent writers have delved into Grosser’s theoretical formula- 
tions and relied on his empirical data—Cohen for one acknowledges 
such a debt. Yet another curious footnote to this whole discussion 
might be to wonder why this seminal work has remained un- 
published. 

These theoretical approaches which have been briefly stated and 
it is hoped, with a minimum of distortion, pose several initial and 
straightforward problems. First they ignore, or cannot subsume, sub- 
stantive knowledge about deviance: their assumptions that young 
girls find ‘role expression’ through sexual delinquency rather than 
other forms of deviance are not borne out by the data, for example, 
in the U.K. where property offences remain the single largest category 
of offences—and where, for example, over the age of seventeen, 
female shoplifters exceed males. The reasons for the lower observed 
rates of deviant participation are nowhere fully articulated. Are they 
the result perhaps of sexual success being comparatively easier to 
obtain than occupational achievement—success'criteria in the former 
context being rapidly fulfilled by marriage, which once achieved is 
a fairly plateau-like position, there being no promotion available? 
If this is so, then ‘wayward’ behaviour in girls may be seen as parallel 
to delinquency in boys; except that it can hardly be regarded in 
Grosser’s terms as the moral equivalent of stealing, since theft accepts 
legitimate ends—the acquisition of goods, enhancement of life style, 
etc.—but rejects the legitimate means of attaining them. Promiscuous 
behaviour is then much more akin to the negativistic, anti-utilitarian 
theft-and-vandalism syndrome described by’ Cohen“ which rejécts- 
both legitimate means and ends. Now this exegesis of one aspect of 
female deviance is surely overcomplex. Difficulties arise because the 
masculine and feminine poles of deviance have to be forced on to a 
single axis. Yet it is quite clear that this leads to the denial of certain 
characteristics of female deviance and of the nature and meaning of 
the modes of activity which comprise it: Thus Grosser, who, with 
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his concept of sex-role-expressive behaviour, perhaps comes nearest 
to success in explanatory hypotheses concerning female deviance, still 
adds to a central confusion about sexuality and the female role. He 
talks, for example, of a continuum of female sex offences from prosti- 
tutive to impulsive; but these points represent surely essentially 
different types of behaviour in terms of its meaning to the actor. A 
single shot attack on received values (both bourgeois! and respectable 
working-class) with regard to sexual behaviour—chastity, monogamy, 
sex should be linked to (responsible) procreation, etc:-—can hardly be 
equated, either in its subjectively perceived aspects, or its societal 
effects, with any form of prostitution, whether ‘casual’ or fully pro- 
fessional, where an economic gain is one of the major concerns. ‘This 
failure to see that prostitution is a deviant career structure, with its 
own economic organization and even apprenticeships and fee- 
splitting,“ leads to it being equated with hysterical gestures of sexual 
deviance and actual sexual inversion. Yet basically, all they have in 
common in terms of situational definitions, is that! women are, in 
both instances, being deviant in what Grosser calls a role- -expressive 
way. This is merely tautological and has little oe value as 
regards the problems of female deviance. 

Possibly the most fruitful source of interpretation and analysis of 
female deviance in recent thinking could have been that of what 
Jack P. Gibbs has called the ‘new perspective’ of the study of societal 
reactions to deviance.“ Examples of this approach suggest (in sum- 
mary) that in contrast to what Gibbs calls the ‘biological’ approach 
and ‘analytic’ approach of previous studies attention should focus on 
the process of definitions of deviance and the labelling of deviants 
by means of a complex of feedbacks and reinforcements through 
societal reaction. 

Gibbs chooses for analysis and critique statements from Kitsuse, 
Erikson and Becker, but the present writer would suggest that much 
of the work done by, for instance, Lemert*® could also be included, 
while the contribution of Wilkins“ is important too and the recent 
book by Scheff probably repeat this approach carie to its ulti- 
mate conclusion.“ 

Such a view would seem to have considerable sotential’t in examin- 
ing some of the problems posed by female deviance:| clearly the fact 
that this approach focuses on the societal reaction to deviance should 
make it illuminate an area apparently much influenced by social 
definitions and attitudes. It is rather remarkable, then, that very 
little work in this field appears to have been done. One of the few 
exceptions to this is Lemert’s chapter on prostitution in his Social 
Pathology. Although his.stated aim in this study is to examine the 
way in which primary deviance becomes reinforced and redefined 
into secondary deviance through societal reactions and personal 
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definitions, in fact, when dealing with prostitution he concentrates on 
structural aspects of prostitution: the socio-economic background of 
prostitutes, occupations associated with prostitution, ecological factors 
and red light districts. While he indicates the type of women likely 
to drift into prostitution (e.g. unskilled migrants to urban areas) and 
suggests that there may be a process of self-definition involved, his 
actual analysis does not differ markedly from the structural function- 
alist form taken by Davis.‘ 

In a sense, Lemert exemplifies, through his own implicit attitudes 
which emerge in this article, the importance of societal reaction to, 
and attitudes towards, deviance, and the process of defining deviance 
and the deviant. For instance, he begins by regarding prostitution 
as an example of sexual deviation.“* Now, while the activities of a 
prostitute clearly deviate from the mores laid down for sexual rela- 
tions—that is monogamy and fidelity, affection and desire, rather 
than cash, as the basis for intercourse—nevertheless from her own 
point of view, they are a ‘normal’ (within the subculture) instru- 
mental means of earning a living. Bryan," for instance, has shown 
how a rudimentary apprenticeship system exists in prostitution as a 
recognized means for girls to learn the ways of the ‘game’. Auto- 
biographical accounts of the careers of prostitutes also lay stress on 
the professional aspects of prostitution: the narrator of Streetwalker 
describes her annoyance at being expected to respond to a leer ‘out 
of business hours’ and her account of her discussions and gossip with 
another young prostitute and her landlady (who has retired from the 
streets) bear all the marks of occupational ‘intalk’, Wayland Young** 
has instanced the learning and association patterns connected with 
prostitution, the passing on of skills, tricks and techniques. Again, 
Jackman et al.,"* in their small-scale study of the prostitute’s self- 
image demonstrate the existence of various ‘strategies’ for managing 
a career in prostitution despite the status denigration of the occupa- 
tion; these appear to consist of taking an essentially instrumental 
view of the prostitute’s role and its relation to her existence." 

The foregoing somewhat limited account of a number of ap- 
proaches to female deviance should serve to demonstrate their 
common inadequacy and inappropriateness for the topic. This is 
not, of course, to deny that considerable illumination has emerged 
through many of these works. The point at issue is rather that much 
more meaningful insight and understanding might be obtained by 
other approaches, and that distortion of the inherent characteristics 
of the material is often a consequence of trying to force it into an 
inappropriate schematic or conceptual framework. Major common 
flaws appear to be grounded in the laudable scholarly aim of intel- 
lectual economy. ‘Thus the sex differential in reported deviance (and 
the cultural perception of women as generally more conformist in 
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social behaviour) was so ubiquitously observed that all theories of 
deviance have had to take some cognizance of it; however, they have 
tended to do so by constructing single, homogeneous hypotheses which 
account for both male and female deviance and |their apparent 
differences. Thus Lombroso saw atavistic hysterical! females taking 
prostitution as an alternative to ‘normal’ crime; Pollak, concentrating 
on opportunity structures, argues that women commit at least as 
much crime as men but conceal it better; the neofunctionalists 
(Grosser, Cohen, Cloward and Ohlin) claim that the focal concerns 
of the male in modern society are occupational and financial, for the 
female they are primarily sexual, hence the difference in deviance 
and patterns of deviance. All these views acknowledge differences in 
the social-structural components of sex roles even if only implicitly; 
they tend to ignore on the one hand the empirical realities of the 
deviance of women—e.g. the recorded figures on crime which demon- 
strate that the most (statistically) typical offence for females is theft 
as it is for males and that so-called sex offences by females tend to 
be a result of concern over protection of adolescent girls on the one 
hand or behaviour by prostitutes on the other, of which the latter 
can just conceivably be so defined, but is probably more helpfully 
perceived as occupational deviance. 

Thus a much more meaningful approach would take female 
`- deviance as an aspect of the female sex role and its relationship with 
social structure, rather than trying to make it conform to patterns 
apparently observed in the male role and its particular articulation 
with social structure. It would analyse components of the role, altern- 
ative role sets, opportunities for role playing in society, supportive 
agencies available for aid in role playing, and would view the deviance 
of women as related to and within this perspective."4 

Lest this should seem as fruitless a task as some of the attempts 
mentioned above, it is perhaps useful here to point to two very im- 
portant contributions to the study of deviant women which have 
appeared in the last two years and both of which iconsider social 
structure in institutions for women.* Both these illuminating studies 
take as their starting point the roles of women in society and the 
consequent adaptation necessary within a total institution. Their 
findings not only throw light on institutional life for women—in 
showing, for instance, that feminine adaptation and! structuring of 
social relations within prison tends to bein terms jof homosexual 
roles (Ward and Kassebaum) or in familial/homosexual clusters 
(Giallombardo) rather than in occupational or criminal / political 
terms as in men’s prisons**—they also throw considerable doubt on 
many assumptions and assertions about the impact of total institutions 
and the structuring of inmate society.*’ 

Any survey of the literature indicates that at present we barely 
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possess the basic components for an initial analysis of the deviance 
of women. These are lonely, uncharted seas of human behaviour. We 
lack, for this area, the rich resources of past documentation and 
research that one can call upon in studying male juvenile delinquency 
or alcoholism, we have no equivalent of The Jackroller, The Profes- 
sional Thief, still less is there a Delinquent Girls. We start very much 
from scratch, although a recent book by a journalistic writer using a 
penetrating case-study technique’* illustrates the kind of initial data 
required and which, apart from a few studies of prostitutes, by them- 
selves and others, scarcely exist. 

Despite the considerable groundwork which has to be put in, there 
can be little doubt that this will be rewarded by an interesting and 
valuable outcome. As was suggested in the introduction to this paper, 
this area qualifies for study both in its own right as being character- 
ized by certain unusual features such as lower levels of deviance 
participation, differential perception and definition of this deviance 
by the community, and countertrends to contemporary patterns of 
deviance. But further as we have seen, neglect of this area and mis- 
apprehension about it make it peculiarly interesting to the sociologist 
of sociology and could perhaps make one wonder about the ‘ideology’ 
of social pathologists on this point." 

Greater knowledge of the sociology of female deviance would en- 
hance our knowledge of feminine -béhaviour, of sex roles—their 
characteristics, norms and socializing processes associated with them; 
it would broaden our view of deviance in general and especially would 
it make more meaningful the study of male deviance by freeing it 
from an embarrassing need to include problems of female deviance.” 

To summarize, what seems to be needed in the study of female 
deviance is a crash programme of research which telescopes decades 
of comparable studies of males. First of all we do not even begin to 
have a ‘natural history’ of female deviance, our knowledge of its 
parameters," its structure and substructures, the types and nature 
of activities which make it up, are all exceedingly limited. Even those 
few sources which exist, such as the autobiographical accounts of 
prostitutes, have nowhere been systematically analysed and studied. 
Then, as Mannheim has admirably put it, we need to** ‘avoid the 
frequent mistake of studying the subject solely under . . . comparative 
aspects . . . An objective and scientific approach should try to treat 
female crime as a topic in its own right. Nor, should [we] try to 
understand female criminality exclusively from the sexual angle.’ But 
it seems at the same time desirable and likely to prove fruitful to 
continue some aspects of modern approaches, to take, for example, 
descriptions of the structures of modern societies and analyse how 
these provide a framework within which certain roles are acted out, 
such as those of the adolescent girl or the adult woman and how 
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Ea 
deviance occurs, is reinforced (or not) and deviant career patterns 
and roles for women emerge. Eventually, no doubt, it will be possible 
to reintegrate the study of male and female deviance, not simply for 
reasons of intellectual economy, but because a sociology of deviance 
can only be fully developed if it takes as its field all deviant phe- 
nomena. But first, of course, these phenomena must have been 
properly studied within their own context. Where: the deviance of 
women is concerned, there may be a syndrome of modification’ of 
female deviance within the social system, rather than the ‘amplifica- 
tion’ of deviance amongst adolescent males,** due perhaps to certain 
factors of the female role in society and social perceptions of its 
importance. At present such a suggestion must await further develop- 
ments in the study of the deviance of women before we have sufficient 
material to begin to formulate it into fully fledged hypotheses. I hope 
that in this brief critical enquiry I have indicated some of the features 
that this research should not have, a few which it could possess and 
above all, the grounds for deeming it both a proper, necessary and 


potentially most interesting field for sociological enquiry. 
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Observations on debt collection 


The sociological study of deviance seems to be most rewarding when 
it examines the deviant as part of a system which generates and 
enforces definitions. Deviance is simply a label which has been success- 
fully applied by one group to another, and those: who label are just 
as significant to the process of deviance as those who receive the label. 
Becker argues that one consequence of this approach is that ‘We 
become much more interested in the process by which deviants are 
defined by the rest of society. We do not take for granted, as has some- 
times naively been done, that a given action is deviant because it is 
commonly regarded so. Instead, we look to the process by which the 
common. definition arises.” 

Many types of deviance are ‘unambiguously’ outside the boundaries 
of ‘acceptable’ activity. Murder, theft and heroin addiction are so 
obviously social problems that little of the behaviour organized to 
contain them is occupied with definition and selection. The labels 
do not require elucidation. There are, however, other groups whose 
deviance is less immediately apparent. ‘These groups lie in the frontier 
areas between ‘normality’ and ‘abnormality’ where the criteria for 
labelling have to be most articulate. Those required to cope with 
such frontier deviance must evolve rules for deciding who does, or 
does not, belong to the problem group, or whether, i in fact, the group 
justifies the application of social control at all. It i is here that L.S.D., 
abortion and obscenity illuminate what it is about social phenomena 
that acquires the label of deviance. 

Default on debts does not appear to be either fully deviant or fully 
normal behaviour. There are millions of cases of default each year in 
England but, of these, only a small proportion will be thought patho- 
logical enough to merit intensive manipulation and coercion. Debt- 
collectors have constantly to choose which defaulters they are going 
to treat as deviant. Their behaviour may lead to a better understand- 
ing of the definitional process generally. 

Creditors justify some of their actions by the claim that a significant 
number of their debtors are deviant, but this definition does not seem 
to be widespread and it has not entered into the academic writing on 
* P, E. Rock 2.sc.(soc.) Assistant Lecturer in el, London School of 
Economics 
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deviants. If a group.is faced with outsiders who present a problem, 
such as default, the manner in which the problem is defined is useful 
for understanding how it is tackled. If the concept of deviance is to 
mean anything more than this, the defining group’s ideas must be 
reinforced by other conditions. 

There are two main criteria for establishing whether certain 
debtors are deviant. Social deviance occurs when people class a 
number of acts together as a group and label it a problem. ‘They 
must be able to establish the boundaries of that group so that they 
are able to distinguish between behaviour which is odd or unusual 
and similar behaviour which is, in addition, wrong and intolerable. 
Above all, they must be able to enforce their opinions of the group; 
that is, they must be able to ‘do something about it’. 

It is perfectly possible to have a single deviant episode, but if a 
phenomenon is to represent an enduring problem, about which 
behaviour is organized, it should persist over time and have more 
than one instance. ‘To the extent that people can recognize that an 
incident is an example of a class of deviance, the more readily will 
that incident become identified as deviant itself. Creditors place 
certain actions under the heading of default and organize a response 
to deal with it. Furthermore, they allege that some of those who 
commit these actions cannot be understood as normal or reasonable 
beings and that they require extraordinary handling. 

Most people have been in default at one time. They cannot all be 
effectively thought of as deviant. If action is to be taken against the 
deviant debtor, a boundary has to be drawn between him and his 
fellows. Debt-collectors appear to have certain standards by which 
they judge what a ‘normal’ person would do in a situation and com- 
pare the debtor with this norm. Debtors who do not conform are 
deviant. Bailiffs, solicitors and creditors argue that they adopt a 
punitive stance because no normal person would behave as the people 
they deal with behave. There are, in addition, a number of assump- 
tions which are arbitrarily built into the process—it is argued that 
no reasonable debtor would ever arrive at one of the later stages in 
an enforcement career, for example. 

Simmons has suggested that it is unlikely that any social group 
can evade being labelled deviant by at least a few others.? What 
distinguishes disapprobation from the creation of deviance is an 
ability to counteract the defined group. Opinions must become realiz- 
able in effective action. Debt-collectors are provided with an elaborate 
system of courts, prisons and so on with which they can coerce debtors. 
‘Their definitions receive authoritative approval from the state. 

IE default is deviant, it assumes a peculiar form of deviance. It is, 
for example, one of the few types of deviance which is known in its 
entirety to the enforcers. Civil law dictates that those who are 
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offended against are also responsible for tackling the offender. There 
is no ‘iceberg’ of bad debt. Thus there are no problems of detection, 
only ones of selection. 

This selection takes place within the context of an unusual inter- 
action. Debt-collection involves the very minimum of face-to-face 
contact between its participants. The enforcers may see their de- 
faulters on only one or two occasions during an exchange lasting for 
„years. This has a profound effect on the shape taken by the system, 
and I will examine its consequences below. i 

Debt-collection is a gigantic exercise in deterrence. Most creditors 

budget for bad debt and they can claim allowances i in taxation. They 
can also adjust their prices by gearing them to: their expectation 
of default. Their primary concern, therefore, is to keep losses within 
‘manageable’ proportions. What they fear is an escalation of the 
numbers of their ‘bad’ accounts. If they do not collect debts, their 
losses may grow to a bankrupting size. The money they do lose is 
.tegretted, but usually accounted for. Debtors are pursued, often as 
conspicuously as possible, in order to deter others. Certain areas may 
be subject to strenuous enforcement in an a to demonstrate 
that a company’s reputation for ‘softness’ there is! unfounded. Simi- 
larly, flagrant default may be uneconomically punished. On the 
whole, however, the enforcement of debts is unique in that it is 
controlled by considerations of how economically advantageous each 
step is likely to be. 

The whole process conforms to a blueprint and is machine-like. It 
is structured as a career—that is, it is made up of deliberately phased 
stages. Each stage has its own personnel, and each is designed to be 
more punitive. The timing of the career is minutely ordered by the 
enforcers—after one month a letter is sent out, after six months debt- 
collectors are resorted to, after nine months court action is taken, 
and so on. Debt-collection is a consciously conceived series of actions, 
and the result is a far more articulate system than that which obtains 
with any other mode of enforcement. ‘The system has to cope with 
a vast number of cases, and: procedures have to be routinized and 
simplified. ‘This leads to a relative inflexibility and to the use of very 
general assumptions about causes and effects. It also leads to an 
automatic increasing of the pressure put upon the defaulter, coupled 
with an assumption of his increasing guilt and deviance. If the 
debtor does not intervene,.he will routinely become identified as a 
deviant. 

Finally, a great many types of deviance involve the illegal exchange 
of desired objects, such that the offended and the offender both seek 
its perpetuation. Indeed, Schur refers to examples of deviance as 
‘crimes without victims’. Debt has victims, creditors do not encourage 
it, and it is no crime. 
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Default is near the frontier where there are difficulties in deciding 
whether behaviour is ‘normal’ or ‘pathological’. There is thus an 
absence of consensus about the population to be dealt with. Solicitors 
seem to be split between those who define debtors as deviant and 
those who do not, and this schism permeates the whole structure. 
The decision will be the prime determinant of how the system works 
itself out at any given point. 

If a debtor persistently remains in default, he will pass through 
an enforcement career which is built on five general stages. Payment 
in any of these stages will lead to an immediate cessation of coercion. 
As a result, a debtor’s evil is rarely dramatized. He is unlikely to be 
told that he is irrevocably deviant. Such labelling might result in the 
assumption of a deviant role-style which forbade any payment or 
negotiation. The debtor is informed that he will be subjected to 
increasingly unpleasant sanctions, but that these sanctions do not 
mean that he is becoming correspondingly more wicked. The defini- 
tions which govern the operation of the system are kept as covert as 
possible. 

In the following description of a ‘typical’ case of debt-collection, 
I will assume that the creditor is a large institution and that the debt 
is small and legally recoverable. 

The bulk of debts in Britain are owed to such large bureaucratic 
creditors as mail-order firms and hire-purchase companies. These 
organizations receive applications for credit at a great rate and in 
vast numbers. A creditor of this type has to decide whether to extend 
credit to an unknown and probably unseen population. Moreover, 
the decision-making is usually located at a fairly low level in the 
organization and must be governed by uncomplicated rules laid down 
from above. Judgments of applications must therefore be routine, 
mechanical and simple. 

Creditors tend to impose a structure on their uncertainty by 
attributing great significance to the limited information which they 
receive. An applicant may well be stigmatized if he lives in a par- 
ticular street or works in a particular occupation. Cues are endowed 
with a significance derived from the creditor’s past experience of 
default and they are used to predict future losses. They are often 
given idiosyncratic meanings; one firm may believe that a policeman 
represents a ‘good’ risk, another that he is an appalling risk and a 
third that his occupation has no predictive value at all. 

Creditors tend to build models of types of candidate: the ‘good’, 
the ‘bad’ and the ‘marginal’. All seek the ideal applicant who is the 
‘stable man’; a person who is middle-aged; middle-class, a house- 
holder and so on, but some are unable to attract him. The debtors 
rejected by a bank may be happily received by a moneylender. The 
models are thus all phrased within the realm of the possible, not in 
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terms of absolute qualities. The smaller the amounts of credit which 
a firm advances, the less it can devote to investigating applications. 
Such a firm will have to type applications on very crude data and 
its models will be correspondingly crude and rigid. It may well deal 
with no marginal cases at all. Other firms, with more complete 
information, may debate a marginal candidate and, if they approve 
him, will take steps to make him better. They may insist on a 
guarantor or a larger deposit.* 

If a debtor who has obtained credit fone his creditor will 
invariably send him the first of a sequence of letters. There are three 
main objects Sought by the firm in the initiating | of this sequence. It 
seeks to regain its money—this i is primary; it seeks to open negotia- 
tions with the debtor; and it seeks to place him, The whole enforce- 
ment process is directed towards the recouping of debts, but there 
are subsidiary goals pursued to further this end. ; 

The most important factor in debt-collection: is the nature of 
the communication between debtor and creditor.: Few creditors are 
punitive or unsympathetic—they cannot afford to be. The whole 
course of the process is altered if there is some feedback from the 
debtor. Creditors tend to think of their defaulters in terms of three 
stereotypes—the Feckless, the Unfortunate andi the Professional. 
‘Throughout enforcement they attempt to place 4 debtor in one of 
these categories. A debtor will probably be treated leniently if he is 
considered feckless or unfortunate. If he is a professional debtor— 
a person who intentionally lives on credit which, is never repaid— 
the creditor will possibly be uneconomically severe towards him. 

A debtor who does not reply to letters will be assumed to be one 
of three persons; a dishonest debtor, a stupid debtor or an evasive 
debtor. ‘The creditor’s letter stream therefore becomes more and more 
threatening. The first two letters were controlled by an apprehensive- 
ness that threats might alienate a debtor who was merely forgetful, 
or whose money had not been sent because of absence or postal delay 
or clerical inefficiency. As each successive letter is sent, the sum 
defaulted on increases, and the debtor’s deviance swells proportion- 
ately. 

If the debtor does reply, pleads illness or PETE and 
suggests smaller payments, his offer will almost invariably be accepted. 
A creditor considers it far more worthwhile to accept smaller sums 
than to estrange a debtor by expensive pursuit. Some creditors 
attempt to evaluate the ‘sincerity’ of these letters, others may seek 
documentary proof of the debtor’s statement; but all monitor the 
new repayments closely. If there is further default, the debtor is 
doubly harassed—he is both a defaulter and a dangerous betrayer 
of trust. 

When the letter sequence fails, the creditor redefines the debtor. 
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The defaulter is labelled a dishonest and unreasonable person for 
whom more severe sanctions are appropriate. He is thus automatically 
made more deviant. The creditor's organization may include per- 
sonnel who make face-to-face calls cr use the telephone to pursue the 
defaulter. Even if these attempts do not recover the debt, they may 
furnish information which can direct the future tactics of the 
enforcer. An unsuccessful creditor is presented with four choices at 
this stage. 

He may write the debt off as part of a standard policy for all debts, 
or for all small debts. He considers that the sums involved are too 
small to warrant any further expense and he has budgeted for default. 
If losses do rise beyond the limits which he has set as tolerable, he 
may take action other than the writing of letters. 

He may sell the debt. This is triply useful to him: he has mini- 
mized his losses (and may have worked the relative costs of using the 
courts and selling debts); he can cut down on staff needed to cope 
with elaborate collection; and he has performed a book-keeping task 
~~accounts are neatly ended. 

He may pass the debt on to one of three kinds of debt-collector. 
The large urban collectors are institutions whose primary function 
is to act as a credit reference bureau or as a trade protection society— 
and they are not especially concerned with the collection of debts. 
They regard such collection as a service which they are required to 
perform by their members. They will send out a further stream of 
letters and, if these are unsuccessful, will either return the debt to 
the creditor or initiate legal acticn for him. 

The smaller urban or suburban collectors employ a mixture of 
letters and calls. They define themselves as the performers of a pro- 
fessional service. The third type of collector tends to rely heavily 
on the use of guile and threats. It takes very little capital to establish 
a debt-collecting firm and many are born and die annually. The 
business of these firms comes from three sources. There are large 
creditors who dissociate themselves from the behaviour of their col- 
lectors. They believe that a rigorous approach is the most appropriate 
for the recalcitrant. There are local firms who do not become in- 
volved in a large enough volume >f bad debt to warrant membership 
of a trade protection society. Finzlly, these debt-collectors may act as 
agents for the larger firms of collectors whose resources are inadequate 
to cover the whole of the countrr. All types of collector believe that 
their usefulness lies in the imporzant symbolic value of the change of 
heading on the dunning letters to that of the stigmatizing name of a 
firm of debt-collectors. They at-empt to maximize the unpleasant 
meanings associated with their >ccupation. Indeed, some creditors 
fabricate their own bogus firm of debt-collectors whose notepaper 
they use in their letter sequences. 
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He may pass the debt on to his solicitor. The solicitor will write 
further letters threatening court action. Solicitors, like their pre- 
decessors in the process, have faith in the efficacy of a change of 
heading on notepaper. Indeed, they may be employed solely because 
the creditor wishes to flourish the threat implied by a solicitor’s 
warning. The mooted court proceedings may never, in fact, take 
place. 

It is perhaps here that definitions of deviance first come to be 
applied. It is sometimes argued that the debtors who are prepared to 
be taken to court must be so insouciant that they must also be deviant. 
Some creditors pursue this further by suggesting that these debtors’ 
will also be unaffected by the sanctions made available by the county 
court. It is at this stage that the first major filtering, of debtors takes 
place. Although some firms mechanically feed all defaulters into the 
courts, others discard those cases which they feel will, meet with little 
success. 

‘There are two sorts of solicitor. ‘Those who spurn debt-collection 
tend to be geographically distant from the county courts. They see 
county court work as unremunerative and uninteresting. ‘They are, 
however, blackmailed into undertaking it for they fear losing clients 
who offer them profitable work as well. A valuable index of whether 
a solicitor does or does not fall into the debt-collecting class is his 
conception of the minimum debt worth pursuing in Ithe courts. The 
county court solicitor will quote two pounds and ten shillings as a 
minimum sum, the ‘blackmailed’ solicitor will cite between ten and 
twenty pounds. The debt-collecting solicitors will tend to act as agents 
for their reluctant colleagues. They will transform themselves into 
another part of the enforcement machine, routinely, coping with a 
great number and variety of actions. One such solicitor may appear 
in very nearly all the actions of his local county court. He will 
develop an acute sensitivity to the idiosyncrasies of' ‘his’ Registrar 
and judges, and interaction will often be nonverbal. He will know 
what orders are acceptable, will understand esoteric cues, and will 
acquire the ability to make his behaviour completely complementary 
to that of the judge. There is an innocuous Kresnaronty about this 
which excludes the reluctant solicitor. 

County court proceedings are usually initiated in the debtor’s 
local court. The debtor is issued with a default summons, and is 
given eight days in which he may enter a defence. If'he loses in his 
defence, ‘judgment’ is entered that the debt is one jlegally owing. 
Most often, no defence is offered, and judgment is automatic. Non- 
communication by the debtor remains the key factor. ‘The creditor, 
now become the ‘judgment creditor’, is entitled to use a number of 
different sanctions. Debt-collection is difficult. It is by no means 
certain that a creditor will be successful, and many small creditors 
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retire defeated. The sanctions which are available are weak, and 
often do not disturb the inveterate and experienced debtor. 

County court sanctions are all ostensibly oriented towards one 
goal, the repayment of debts. Once a debt has been paid, the en- 
forcers lose interest in the offender. Debt is one of the rare forms 
of deviance that may be purged simply and totally at any stage in the 
enforcement process. If a debtor restores the lent money, he is no 
longer an object of concern. I cannot think of any other type of 
deviance which has this property. Secondly, the sanctions exist in 
order that they should not be used. There is an explicit assumption 
in debt-collection that once the sanctions have been wielded, the 
collectors have lost. What the creditors employ, therefore, is an 
extensive manipulation of threats. That is why quite humane judges 
are happy about routinely giving orders backed with the threat of 
committal to’ prison. ‘The enforcers and the defaulters are largely 
sparring. In most other forms of deviance sanctions are applied to 
the detected offender. Finally, the available sanctions are weak and 
will become weaker. The strategy is one of attempting to maximize 
the threat value of the sanctions, not one of using them. Debt- 
collection has something of the confidence-trick about it. ‘The chief 
strength of the enforcers lies in their threats of action, not in action 
itself. 

Very few of the sanctions offered the creditors by the courts are used 
in practice. There are seven procedures of collection in the county 
courts; garnishee proceedings, charging orders on property, bank- 
ruptcy, administration orders, execution on goods, ‘part-execution’ 
on goods, and committal proceedings. The last three are the only 
numerically significant ones. This is due largely to the simplified 
approach which most creditors and solicitors adopt. The flood of 
summonses which they issue militates against a sensitivity to the 
individual case. Some creditors place faith in the efficacy of one 
method and adhere to it in all actions. 

When a judgment has been entered against a debtor, he receives 
an order to repay the debt either by instalments, by a certain date, or 
immediately. If default is made on this order, the creditor is entitled 
to execute on the debtor’s goods. Goods are seized by a bailiff and 
auctioned off. This tends to be unsuccessful because (a) the debtor 
only occasionally has enough property to satisfy the whole debt; 
(b) certain goods, such as bedding and ‘tools of trade’, are exempt; 
(c) goods often belong, or are alleged to belong, to the spouse of the 
debtor or (d) are subject to a hire-purchase agreement and cannot be 
taken. The sums which the goods realize also tend to be low, for they 
are typically of small resale value and there are no minimum prices 
below which they cannot be sold. ‘Full execution’ is, however, 
extremely useful to the creditor. The threat of the loss of one’s 
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possessions is a frightening one. ‘An . . . instinctual impulse drives us 
to collect property; and the collections thus made become, with 
different degrees of intimacy, parts of our empirical selves,’ the loss 
of these collections induces ‘a sense of the shrinkage of our personality, 
a partial conversion of ourselves to nothingness, which is a psycho- 
logical phenomenon by itself’. In addition, execution proceedings 
may have the effect of producing a kind of ‘reality-shock’ in the 
debtor. A defaulter, whose goods have been levied on will have had 
a direct confrontation with the brutality social control. In 1962, for 
example, there were one million and two hundred thousand judg- 
ments entered in the county courts of England and Wales. There 
were 1,607,585 executions issued against goods, but only 7,314 sales 
were made. There were thus more executions issued! than there were 
judgments. It is apparent that the monies acquired through the actual 
sale of goods are statistically unimportant. Although there were a 
substantial number of ‘abortive’ executions, cases of debtors leaving 
their addresses and so on, it was the threat of action, not the action 
itself, which was significant. 

These figures also cover ‘part-executions’. A ‘part-execution’ takes 
place when a portion of the debt is repaid by execution on goods. 
Where there is, for example, a fifty pound debt,'a creditor may 
order part-execution for five pounds. This method tends to be more 
successful than demands for larger sums. The chances of a sale 
being actually made are still remote, but the bailiff is allowed to 
progress further in the ritual. He is more likely to find enough goods 
to satisfy the warrant, remove the goods from the debtor’s home and 
allow the debtor to pay for his property and retrieve it. 

If execution is abortive or disliked, the creditor may issue a judg- 
ment summons, It is at this point that the labelling process becomes 
paramount. When a judge decides that the debtor did have the means 
to pay the court order, but had refused to do so in flagrant default, 
the debtor will be proclaimed to be in contempt of court and there 
exists a penal sanction for this. If the debtor has relatively substantial 
means, he may be ordered to pay the debt immediately; if limited 
means, to pay it by instalments. In both cases, the order may be 
backed by a suspended prison sentence. The sentence was designed 
to be used against deviants. ‘An order for committal to prison can 
only be made where there is a contumacious debtor.’ 

At almost any stage, two modifying influences may operate. If the 
bailiff defines the debtor as a sympathetic person, and not a deviant, 
he may couple exhortion to the defaulter with reports to the court 
that he could not execute the warrant because he was ‘unable to see’ 
the debtor. A debtor may also make an application to the court for 
a further suspension of the warrant. Debts tend to be gradually 
recovered through this control over the debtor. Orders are usually 
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made on small instalments—with an implicit felicific calculus under- 

lying the threat. Threatening warrants bring about a small stream 

of payments. A warrant is no longer regarded as an effective sanction 

if it is used. Although imprisonment is for contempt of court and 

does not expunge a debt, it effectively extinguishes the debt. The 

defaulter assumes that he has been punished for his default and the 

creditor ‘considers that any further action is useless if the toughest 
sanction fails. 

It is apparent that an absence of communication is again crucial 
at this stage. Over half a million judgment summonses were issued 
in 1962. Seventy per cent of these were heard—the rest were not 
served, or abandoned or paid. One hundred and eighty thousand 
orders of commitment were issued, but only four and a half per cent 
of these restilted in the imprisonment of debtors. Prisons arè hot 
used to punish debtors, but to deter them. An imprisoned debtor is 
a victorious debtor. 


CONCLUSION 


Debt-céllection is a process split up into stages. Each stage is the 
basis of intensive interaction between debtors and various groups 
concerned to coerce them into paying their debts. This process may 
most usefully be conceptualized as a career—a career with status- 
forcing, bench-marks and the idea of development. ‘The debtor is 
serially an applicant, a debtor, a defaulter, a defendant and a prisoner. 
His role-others ate creditors, solicitors, debt-collectors, plaintiffs, 
bailiffs, registrars, judges and prison officers. Each change of name 
symbolizes a forced change of status and a new pattern of action 
directed against the debtor. ‘By a series of common-sense constructs 
[human beings] have preselected and pre-interpreted this world 
which they experience as the reality of their daily lives. It is these 
thought objects of theirs which determine their behaviour by moti- 
vating it." 

When a debtor changes his status, he also changes the way in which 
he will be treated by the ‘world’. Each change of status is presaged 
by warnings. ‘Dear Sir, Unless . . ' The debtor is told that he will 
no longer be labelled a defaulter, but will now become a defendant. 
Each milestone is made significant, for each presents the debtor with 
a choice. He may continue in the career or he may leave it. His role- 
others desire that he should leave it. Debt-collection is therefore 
ritualized as much as possible. 

The caréer is institutionalized and precise. It runs parallel to 
another important sequence of events—the commercial ordering of 
time. Creditors live in a world dominated by the financial year, by 
monthly agreements, and by working weeks. Debt-collection is, after 
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all, concerned with money. It is therefore constructed to mesh with 
the creditor’s other world. When debt-collection reaches the courts 
it becomes structured by judicial time. There are judicial terms and 
vacations. More especially, there are legal conceptions of what are 
reasonable lengths of time which may intervene between two stages. 
Finally, the career is affected by expediency. Most debtors are paid 
weekly, but instalment orders are made on a monthly basis, for 
example, ‘Long stretches of time may be made more “psychologically 
manageable” by being broken up into smaller segments. When the 
markers used to divide periods of time into segments are also sign- 
posts of progress in a given direction, we have the foundation of a 
career timetable.” ‘There is no reason to assume that deviance can 
be measured on a strict monthly basis. A foreign time-scale estimates 
the extent of a debtor’s deviance. Imposed on the career are a number 
of arbitrarily placed ‘bench-marks’ which evaluates the defaulter’s 
progress. A debtor who has reached the judgment summons ‘must’ 
be a greater deviant than one who has not. The career is seen as a 
sequence into greater and greater deviance. In a sense, therefore, it 
manufactures deviance itself—it does not contain or control it. An 
experienced registrar told me that ‘I have yet to meet a recalcitrant 
debtor’. Nevertheless, debt-collection imposes the label of ‘recalci- 
trance’ on the defaulters. 

Each set of role-others operate one stage of the process. There is 
therefore the possibility of friction between their’ conceptions of 
what the debtors are like and how they should be treated. The creditor 
who passes a debtor on to a court has found him too deviant to handle 
without the aid of legal coercion. The court staff, however, grant 
the debtor a probationary period before applying their own. defini- 
tions. They can only judge cases on the basis of the information with 
which they are provided. Registrars and judges talk of the ‘stage 
army’ of defendants who regularly appear before them. They do not 
readily comprehend how firms can be so liberal with their credit to 
such notorious defaulters. Yet the creditors see this selfsame stage 
army as their toughest opponents. Again, when debtors come to court, 
the roles which they play are often the reverse of those which they 
played before the creditor. The debtor who attempted to demonstrate 
that he was more than capable of paying instalments now pleads 
poverty. The debtor who was evasive and uncommunicative now 
presents himself as unemployed or ill. The two groups, the creditors 
and the court officials are, in fact, tackling different people. Finally, one 
of the chief sources of friction between solicitors and courts lies in the 
area of instalment orders. The solicitors are under: pressure from 
their clients to effect a rapid recovery of the debt. They see the 
debtors as deviants who warrant firm action. ‘The courts reason that 
an order which is payable is better than a large order which is not; 
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that a debtor who defaults on an excessively large instalment order 
is a debtor whose co-operation is lost; and that enforcement pro- 
cedures are the same whatever the size of the instalment order. 

The debtor’s progress through the career is thus not carried out at 
a uniform speed. ‘The career’s blueprint does not conform to what 
actually does take place. One stage is not immediately more severe 
than its predecessor. Each stage is potentially more severe, but the 
debtor has to be labelled anew before he experiences this greater 
severity. 

Erikson argues that ‘deviance is not a property inherent in certain 
forms of behaviour; it is a property conferred upon these forms by 
the audiences which directly or indirectly witness them. ‘The critical 
variable in the study of deviance, then, is the social audience rather 
than the individual actor, since it is the audience which eventually 
determines whether or not any episode of behaviour or any class of 
episodes is labelled deviant.’* ‘The dynamics of debt-collection are 
peculiarly susceptible to such analysis. It is probably easier to under- 
stand the decision-making of this particular audience than that of 
any other. 

‘The primary goal of the creditor is to make good his losses. He is 
provided with organizations, both private and public, to assist him; 
and his defaulters are automatically subjected to a variety of pressures, 
His methods of enforcement are standardized to-make for the least 
complexity. Hence one solicitor, who acts for some of the largest 
creditors, makes a flat demand for court orders of one pound a month 
for all defendants. If these orders are defaulted on, he will demand 
a part-execution to the value of two pounds ten shillings. By asking 
for enforcement procedures which are applicable even to the poorest 
defendant, he can deal with thousands of cases a week in the most 
expedient manner, If this were all that there is to debt-collection, it 
would be of little interest. Most creditors, however, seem to have 
three additional pressures working upon them. Firstly, they fear that 
they may alienate a ‘good’ customer by tactless handling. Even until 
quite late in the career, it is always possible that there is a ‘reasonable’ 
excuse for a customer’s default. There is a rich mythology in the 
creditor’s world. It abounds with cautionary tales. A certain firm, 
for example, was in disorder with its accounts. ‘This firm was unable 
to send out threatening letters to defaulters who were quite seriously 
in arrears. Despite the absence of these letters, money still came in 
erratically. The firm, and the creditors who tell the story, conclude 
that most of their customers are basically honest and that the letter 
stream is not necessarily responsible for repayments. It is this kind 
of incident which makes creditors reluctant to label defaulters deviant 
at any early stage-in the process. 

Secondly, there is a considerable sensitivity to press accounts of 
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debt-collection. The cci-tty courts seem to feature very little.in the 
press, but there have Ecen cases of small children or eighty-year-old 
widows being brought t court and sz2lected as objects of press sym- 
pathy. The details of cu2 Scottish case were recited to me by the 
representatives of thres-separate companies. When the newspapers 
decry the activities of th2 large firms, these firms suffer. They lay 
great stress upon the importance of good public relations and 
remember humiliating i-cidents for a long time. Creditors will there- 
fore exert much effort tz avoid bad publicity. Some firms will even 
abandon every defendze court actior.. 

F inally, the professio. debtor haunts every credit manager. Each 
firm is able to recite ho~ it ‘was taken for a ride’ by such a person. 
Professional debtors, ta=y argue, brcadcast a firm’s reputation for 
vulnerability. They advertise the methods by which a creditor may 
be cheated. The losses wrich one professional debtor may cause will 
be much larger than -Eose created Ey one unfortunate or feckless 
debtor. ‘The professional debtor is, I am told, rare. The creditor will 
fear him in the manner? ir. which the prison officer fears the escaping 
prisoner. Creditors can=t, then, apportion exactly equal amounts of ’ 
energy to each type of cébtor. There is still some selection. 

There are debtors ~E2 do not have enough money to promptly 
repay a debt. A large p»obortion of them may be gradually coerced 
to make good the defaat. This may take a long time, but the debt 
will be repaid. Such poor people may fout a creditor; and incur debts 
they will not, or cantos, repay. They may be unco-operative and 
uncommunicative. A mrrber of these will become labelled deviant. 
There are others who ere so patently poor that even lengthy and 
patient enforcement is a>andoned. There is a third group of people 
who appear to have enewzh means to repay a debt but do not do so. 
This group bewilders ‘te creditor. It must be unreasonable. There 
must be further selectier.. | 

Such decision-makinz=: difficult. The creditor has little informa- 
tion upon which to act azd the whole onus of collecting it rests upon 
him. The creditor mer bay for the tracing of debtors or for the 
gathering. of facts about them. He must either employ his own per- 
sonnel or private firms. In most cases, the debts are so small that it 
is uneconomic to leart details about those who owe them. The 
creditor falls back on thcs2 clues whic’ he has at his disposal. These 
are few and only tangentially related to orienting policy. A few 
creditors (the giant mai-=sder firms, for example) seem to know what 
are the objective corre-etes of default. The rest rely upon ‘hunch’ 
and ‘experience’. ‘The =exlly well-known debtors are the inveterate 
defaulters, but the creditor should rot have allowed them credit 
at all. 

The information avaia2le to a creditor covers the type of goods 
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financed; the type of credit; the address of the debtor; the dealer or 
agent through whom credit was obtained; the stage in the agreement 
when default was made; and what responses the debtor has made. 
There are, in addition to these, a number of ‘status’ characteristics 
which are recorded on the debtor’s application form. This is almost 
all the creditor has to act on. He must extract as much as he can from 
each item. He argues, for example, that certain goods are more prone 
than others to serious default. Easily marketable goods and goods 
which cannot be resold are both defaulted on. The professional 
debtor, he claims, will deal in profitable and popular objects. Other 
debtors may know that certain goods are not worth repossessing. 
Enforcement is renderéd more difficult in such a situation, and the 
debtor may become more secure in his-default. Where a debtor 
defaults on, say, a bedroom suite or on a tape-recorder, he may well 
arouse suspicion. 

Every little piece of information becomes pregnant with meaning. 
There are ‘good’ dealers and ‘bad’ dealers. A ‘bad’ debtor from a 
‘good’ dealer will probably be treated more gently than a ‘good’ 
debtor from a ‘bad’ dealer. A debtor who defaults immediately is 
taken to be a professional debtor who has no intention of paying; 
one who defaults halfway through an agreement is a feckless debtor 
who is not able to manage his affairs; and the unfortunate debtor 
defaults towards the end of the period. No creditor will know whether 
this reasoning is correct, but he must make an unknown world 
familiar. 

The most comprehensive information which an enforcer has before 

him concerns the debtor’s status attributes. He will know the debtor’s 
occupation, where the debtor was born, how old he is and so on. 
Secondary status characteristics will precipitate the stereotyping of a 
debtor. ‘Among those who are known to have committed a deviant 
act, those who seem to possess additional qualities concurring with 
the stereotypic image of that kind of deviance are far more likely to 
be labelled and processed a deviant.’* People living in certain streets, 
performing certain jobs and possessing a certain nationality will 
undergo strenuous enforcement. It is improbable, for example, that 
a Negro living in Ladbroke Grove will be accorded the same treat- 
ment as a Cheam headmaster. 
-~ It is apparent, then, that an enforcement apparatus of this kind 
tends to create deviants through self-fulfilling prophecies. When the 
processing is in operation, a great variety of data assumes increasingly 
sinister meanings. The meanings lend momentum to the process and 
the process colours the meanings. Only a debtor’s intervention will 
cause this interaction to cease. 
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Some suggested developments for role and 
reference group analysis 


Several reasons have been suggested for the increasing use of role 
analysis in recent years (e.g. Biddle, 1961 and 1966; Goode, 1962). 
Certainly to say simply that role theory is important because it 
provides an explanatory tool alike in the fields of anthropology, 
sociology and social psychology has become hackneyed. But the state- 
ment is none the less true, albeit partial. Sociologists have, however, 
lagged behind the other two disciplines in research (as distinct from 
theorizing) in this field. ‘The main reason for this seems to have been 
that sociologists have had an alternative explanation of behaviour 
to hand in the theory of reference groups, for both approaches involve 
attempts to explain the behaviour of the focal person in terms of the 
pressures to which he feels himself to be subjected by the expecta- 
tions, whether normative or not, of relevant individuals or groups. 
This article seeks to re-appraise and develop both theories, to map the 
areas of overlap between them, to assess their relative utility for 
future research, and to develop a series of broad preliminary propo- 
sitions. 

Communication in the area of role theory has of course been 
hampered by the plethora of discrepant definitions of concepts, but 
there have been two identifiable trends of definition, each of which 
has been subject to considerable refinements. Broadly, one set of 
theorists has seen role as a property of a social system, the other as a 
property of a person. This latter category can again be subdivided 
into those who define role in terms of cognition, and those who define 
it in terms of behaviour.’ Bott (1957) has well summarized equally 
wide-ranging discrepancies in definitions of reference groups. In both 
areas, however, there have been movements towards a synthesis, or at 
least towards a framework embracing the various definitions so far 
propounded (e.g. Bott and Levinson, op. cit.). 

These all-embracing frameworks have facilitated the task of in- 
ternal classification, and refinements of this kind have highlighted 
the links between the two approaches. 


* Maureen E. Cain 3.a.(soc.) Graduate Student, London School of Economics 
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The ‘structural’ school of role theorists has, however, tended to 
emphasize the ‘content’ of role in its classifications, becoming over- 
concerned with the problem of what a reified role ‘is’* Classifications 
on these lines as developed by sociologists have the merit of being 
apparently inclusive of all possibilities, but as explanatory tools their 
merits are limited, since other attributes of the postulated role types 
have not as yet been systematically examined by field research. We 
have been provided with an admirable row of pegs, but apparently 
placed in a corridor where no one wishes to hang his coat and hat. 
Examination of role content in this way would appear to have reached 
a state of sterility. True, Banton has suggested a potentially more 
fruitful basis for classification, namely, the differentiation of roles, 
though it is not always clearly specified in his work whether the scale 
of differentiation is operating within the smaller or'the wider social 
system. The concept of differentiation could be useful in analysing 
relationships within both, as also in throwing further light on the 
relationships between the systems themselves. 

But all such classifications leave untouched one major problem of 
role theory, that of who holds the relevant expectations, who are the 
role definers. If these individuals or groups can be'identified, then 
the extent of the relative power of their role projections as deter- 
minants of ego’s behaviour in a given situation, and the bases of this 
power, can both be examined. 

Merton (1957) and Gross et al. (1958) have done most to assist in 
answering his main question by elucidating the concept of role set. 
Merton does not, however, specify whether ‘members’ of the role 
set are individuals or groups; nor does he tell us how they come to 
be ‘members’. Can one be a member of a ‘complement of role rela- 
tions’ or indeed of an ‘array of roles’? The relationship is what links 
the individual or group holding expectations for ego, at one end, with 
ego at the other. Is the role set the sum total of these individuals and 
groups who are successfully projecting role expectations, or the sum 
total of the relationships with ego, which include their role projec- 
tions? It would be simpler to adhere to a more descriptive though less 
cryptic term such as role definer as a label for the individuals and 
groups themselves. 

Gross et al. use Merton’s term role set in a different sense, as the 
complementary aspect of what Merton called the status set, i.e., for 
Gross et al. role set refers to the total number of roles which an indi- 
vidual has at any one time, and the concept therefore cuts across the 
boundaries of a particular social system. 'To replace Merton’s concept 
of role set the term counter-position set is introduced. A counter- 
position in Gross’ sense may be either an individual, a pair, or a 
collectivity. It is used here to identify individuals, or ‘collectivities of 
those who stand in a similar structural relationship to'ego, and whom 
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ego perceives to be projecting role definitions. Dissensus and associ- 
ated problems can, therefore, arise from within a single counter- 
position or as between counter-positions. 

Gross’ conceptual framework has not as yet been widely used. Kahn 
et al. (1964) in a major work reverted to Merton’s terminology, 
although they made it clear that role set referred to the ‘offices to 
which the focal person is directly related’ (my italics). However, they 
added the useful observation that members of the role set, or counter- 
positions in our terminology, are dependent on the focal person, and 
their projected role definitions are, therefore, interested. 

Having introduced the term role set, Merton then went on to 
examine ‘which social mechanisms if any operate to counteract such 
instability of role sets [i.e. because of disagreements in role definition] 
and correlatively, under which circumstances do these social mechan- 
isms fail to operate with resulting confusion and conflict’. Here the 
crucial point is that Merton attempts to examine what makes a role 
definer effective in projecting his role definition in the sense that he 
is able to influence the focal person’s behaviour. Essentially, he is 
seeing his members of role sets as situated on an effective / ineffective 
continuum vis 4 vis their role definitions for ego. 

Gross et al. clarified the theory somewhat on this point also. They 
were primarily concerned with problems of concensus of role defi- 
nition as a result of which they emphasized the shift of attention to 
problems of who defines the role, and made a vital distinction be- 
tween significant role definers and others. Thus like Merton they 
recognized differences in power as between counter-positions. ‘This, 
combined with Kahn's work showing the inter-dependence of ego and 
his counter-positions, provides us with two important keys to conflict 
behaviour. 

It thus becomes apparent that those who define an individual’s role 
are (a) those who are likely to be affected in some way by the role 
behaviour engaged in, and who are, therefore, motivated to project 
role definitions, and (b) those from this group with some power over 
ego in the relevant area of action. In addition there are those in 
group (b) to whom ego attributes role definitions, whether or not 
these are veridical in fact. 

Let us deal with (b) first. Any number of groups or individuals may 
have normative expectations with regard to a focal person’s behaviour 
in a particular set of circumstances. Effective role definers are those 
who also have the ability to persuade or encourage the focal person to 
accept their definitions or sets of expectations. Usually they will be 
in a position to exercise sanctions of some kind. These effective role 
definers correspond to the incumbents of counter-positions. At the 
other extreme end of the scale are ineffective role definers. These are 
individuals or groups to whom ego is indifferent, i.e., they have no 
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sanctioning ability. Another group of ineffective role definers are 
those of whom ego is unaware, in the sense that he, is unaware that 
they are projecting role definitions rather than that he is unaware 
of the nature of the role definitions themselves. In order to avoid 
confusion between the two types, these latter will be referred to as 
latent role definers, though the fact that they are also ineffective as 
role definers must simultaneously be borne in mind. The third cate- 
gory of those who have no influence on the focal person’s role be- 
haviour is not located on the effective/ineffective scale, but in fact 
stands outside it. These are those who currently have, no expectations 
about the focal person’s behaviour either in fact or imputed to them 
by the focal person. ‘They are here called potential role definers, for 
the reason that any change in the structure of the ‘situation might 
bring them within the orbit of the focal role, and thus within a 
counter-position set. Changes in the structure of the situation can 
influence the relative effectiveness of role definers, as well as pushing 
them in to or pulling them out from the huge pool of potential role 
definers. 

At this point it must be indicated that there may be role definers 
to whose definition ego may react negatively. These must be con- 
sidered as part of the category of effective role definers, since their 
expectations do have an influence on ego’s behaviour. They represent 
a special case, however, with regard to the sanctions at their disposal 
as compared with the positively effective role definers, and therefore 
warrant separate examination. 

Turning now to category (2), among those who dete an indi- 
vidual’s role it is apparent that all these counter-positions are to be 
found at some point on the effective/ineffective continuum of role 
definers, including the latent category. The effect of the focal person’s 
role behaviour on the counter-position may be direct or indirect, 
more or less tangible, and varying in extent. Dependent on these 
variables—which constitute the strength of the counter-position’s 
need for the focal person to conform—will be the strength of the 
efforts made by the counter-position to influence the focal person. 
But the actual power to influence the focal person at! the disposal of 
the counter-position need not bear any relation to these needs, but 
will depend on the focal person’s own perception of the situation, 
whether or not this is veridical, and on the actual structure of the 
situation as filtered through the focal person’s perceptive mechanisms. 

As well as external role definers, the focal person himself has a set 
of role cognitions. From Cooley (1902) and Mead (1934) through 
Newcomb (1950) and Goffman (1956) the concept of the self has been 
developed with considerable clarity, showing how this self is formed 
by social learning and interaction, and how it involves role cognitions, 
an idea of the behaviours appropriate to various situations as occu- 
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pants of particular positions in the social structure. There may, 
however, be a lack of fit between the focal person’s self concept and 
the role definitions projected by counter-positions. In these circum- 
stances the self is clearly seen as an independent source of role 
definitions, and the degree of its effectiveness as a role definer will be 
determined by a rather similar set of variables to those determining 
the effectiveness of external counter-positions. 

Before looking at the factors which determine relative placings on 
the effective/ineffective continuum, however, it is necessary further 
to examine the various role definers in the light of reference group 
theory. This assists in discriminating between role definers on the 
continuum and potential role definers outside it, and also facilitates 
a preliminary location of counter-positions along the continuum of 
power itself. 

In the work of R. H. Turner (1956) and R. K. Merton (1957) can 
be seen a movement towards a synthesis of the divergent claims of 
previous reference group theorists similar to the unifying movement 
which has been noted in role theory. However, the internal pattern 
of the two movements was very different. Whereas role theory had 
been hamstrung and stultified by attempts at formal classification 
which produced few research or theoretical insights and which led 
to an atomization of approach (although this was avoided by many 
practical researchers who wisely stood aside from the morass of defi- 
nitional problems) and a narrowing of the range of utility of the 
concept; so the development of reference group theory moved in a 
reverse direction when Turner and Merton classified and clarified a 
confused mass of ideas which had hitherto remained largely un- 
systematized. Both authors developed classifications which embraced 
all previous usages of the term, thereby widening its scope, since these 
usages were no longer alternatives but could now co-exist. They also 
threw further light on the processes involved in reference group 
functioning, Merton, for example, pointing out that groups vary in 
their degree of power. He also accepted the distinction between posi- 
tive and negative reference groups, and pointed out that a reference 
‘group’ can in fact be an individual, a category, or a group. Bott took 
this last point one stage further, pointing out that a ‘group’ need not 
in fact exist at all, but may be constructed by the focal person. Role 
cognitions could then be attributed to it. 

Despite their different starting points and widely divergent basic 
interests, Merton and Turner evolved very similar classification 
systems for reference groups. Turner distinguished four types: (i) 
identification groups, which are a source of values for the focal person, 
and whose acceptance he seeks; (ii) interaction groups, namely, those 
which must be taken into account in order to accomplish purposes, 
but which constitute merely the conditions for action. ‘These may or 
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may not be membership groups, and behaviour in relation to them 
may or may not require role taking; (iii) valuation groups, which 
acquire value to the focal person because the identification group 
designates them as points of reference; (iv) audience groups, or those 
which are seen to be evaluating and to observe behaviour. These last 
may, but need not necessarily, become identification groups. 

In Merton's typology comparative and interaction groups corre- 
spond directly with ‘Turner’s valuation and interaction groups. His 
final category consists of normative reference groups. These ‘set and 
maintain standards for the individual’ and ‘provide standards which 
may be internalized by the individual’. Thus they too correspond 
closely with Turner's identification groups, except that in the latter 
the values are by definition internalized. If groups where the 
standards are internalized are cut off from Merton’s broader category 
into a separate type of identification groups, the remainder would 
presumably, according to Turner, fall into one of the sub-types of the 
audience group category, namely, that of a group ‘pointed out as a 
legitimate sender of norms by the identification group. On the other 
hand, such a group need not necessarily be an audience group in the 
sense of observing or being interested in ego’s performance. It would, 
therefore, seem more useful to let these groups. constitute a separate 
additional category of normative reference group. 

By using this combination of the two apologies the following 
suggested classification of reference groups can be drawn up: 





Identification groups 
Normative reference groups | 
Audience groups 


Interactive groups | 
Comparative groups. i 


These categories can be regarded as in a descending order of potency 
as regards their effect on ego. Those categories below the line are 
neutral in this respect. They may be attempting to influence the focal 
person’s actions, but since this is not perceived by him it is not a 
relevant determinant of behaviour. Interactive groups can influence 
behaviour, but seen from the focal person’s point of view the setting 
created in an attempt to do this is simply a part of the given structure 
of the situation. Thus groups which have power ọver ego need not 
necessarily be either reference groups or role definers as far as the 
focal person (ego) is concerned. 

Within each reference group category seat groups can also 
be seen as ranged in a hierarchy of power over ego (Gullahorn, 1956; 
Sarbin, 1954). Thus there is a major identification; group and other 
lesser identification groups ranged in order, though not all of these 
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will be determinants of behaviour in every situation. However, 
abstracting these groups from actual situations for a moment, the 
most powerful or major identification group will be the one most 
central to the focal person’s total value system and self conception 
(Getzels and Guba, 1954) conversely, other identification groups will 
be more peripheral and therefore less powerful. Moreover, the more 
central the group the wider the range of situations in which it will be 
effective (Killian, 1952). It is the identification groups in order which 
select and maintain for the focal person which groups will be norma- 
tive and which comparative groups, and in many cases also which will 
be audience groups. When ‘ego’ is the focus of attention, interaction 
groups may be taken as given. Identification groups also specify for 
ego what shall be the hierarchy of potency within the normative and 
audience group categories. Here it may be noted in passing that this 
may give rise to dissensus between the different identification groups 
in their ranking, and overlapping or different hierarchies could be 
a possible source of conflict. 

‘The picture so far presented has been not only an abstract but also 
a largely static one, such as could rarely appertain in real life. ‘Taking 
therefore, the hierarchies within each type of reference group first; 
in any given actual situation this hierarchic ordering is determined 
not solely by the centrality /peripherality of the identification group 
initially responsible for the ordering of the hierarchy. Other variables 
influencing the relative potency of groups in particular situations are 
for example, the visibility of potential behaviours, the legitimacy 
attributed to the identification group’s expectations with reference 
to this particular situation, the likelihood of sanctions being exercised 
and their probable nature, other needs and characteristics of ego’s 
personality, and the centrality/peripherality of this particular area 
of behaviour for the identification group itself. The list does not 
pretend to be fully comprehensive; many other factors have been 
variously suggested, for example by Merton (1957) and Kahn (1964). 
The degree of cohesion of the cluster of identification groups is also 
important. Highly cohesive clusters of identification groups are found 
more frequently in small, closely integrated societies, where the basic 
or undifferentiated roles are of wider importance (cf. Banton, 1965, 
op. cit.). When the total cluster of identification groups is regarded 
both by themselves and by ego as having the right to have their 
expectations fulfilled in every area of life, then one could claim that 
there was. total cohesion of the cluster, and action would be deter- 
mined according to the hierarchy of centrality /peripherality, articu- 
lated further in any particular case by additional variables such as 
those cited above. Cohesiveness in this sense must be regarded as a 
matter of degree, of approximation to an ideal type. For even the 
most undifferentiated role in the most closely integrated society 
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would have segments of behaviour where the hierarchy based on 
centrality /peripherality did not operate. It is worth noting also that 
this hierarchy can itself be changed by circumstances, either tem- 
porarily or permanently. | 

_ So in any particular situation the actual degree.of power of the 
different groups cannot be pre-determined unless the unique struc- 
tural properties of the situation can be taken into account, and the 
internal hierarchy based on centrality / peripherality is of little utility 
for research purposes except as a general guide that, other things 
being equal, behaviour is quite likely to be in a particular direction. 
If the major identification group can be discovered and isolated one 
is able to pinpoint more readily likely conflict situations, which may 
be those where behaviour does not conform to the expectations of 
this group. Since rejected pressures from an identification group— 
internalized by definition—are likely to have some significance for 
ego, situations in which these are likely to exist must be seen as having 
high stress potential. If both the initial ranking within the cluster 
and the specific properties of various situations could be known, then 
it would be possible to assess the influence of the various groups in 
each situation, and on the basis of this to predict behaviour. 

In this way the theory can be broadened to account for temporary 
changes in the pressures experienced by ego. The long-term dynamic 
aspect involves more permanent changes in the potency of groups, 
the possibility of a total or piecemeal re-structuring of the hierarchy. 
This can result from a group within the category of identification 
groups becoming more central and concommittantly more powerful 
both in its direct influence in a situation and in its ability to nominate 
relevant normative and audience groups as important. Such a change 
would be difficult to observe owing to the multifarious other factors 
which, as we have seen, determine the relative power'of identification 
groups and thereby behaviour in a particular situation. 

More marked in their effects would be changes.of groups from 
one category to another and/or the introduction of completely new 
groups to any category. The effect of such changes would be more 
marked the more potent the category involved. Factors inducing such 
changes may be entirely structural and external to ego, or it may be 
that, for example, ego finds himself becoming identified with a norma- 
tive reference group (particularly likely if other people regard him as 
a member of it), or he might find himself increasingly ego-involved 
with an audience group’s reactions to him-—find that he needs a 
favourable response from this group in its own right, and no longer 
because an identification or normative group requires him to elicit 
such a response. Again, this could result from structural changes, 
including perhaps the development of a positive affect within the 
group or a member of it. 
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How then do these five types of reference group with their different 
degrees of potency relate to the effective/ineffective role defining 
continuum identified previously? Plainly the hierarchy of potency 
of reference groups corresponds directly with this. For the momént 
not considering the hierarchies of power within reference group 
categories, the following paradigm can be drawn up. The paradigm 
represents groups as the focal person perceives them. ‘The possibility 
remains that in fact these groups may have no expectation with regard 
to ego’s behaviour. The additional category N is introduced. because 
a constructed group, having no existence in reality, cannot strictly 
be classed as a potential role definer. It means simply that the con- 
structed group in question is not perceived by ego to have expecta- 
tions with regard to his behaviour. It must also be borne in mind 
that a group may at any one time be fulfilling more than one of these 
functions. However, the categories in the table are partially exclusive. 
Actual groups would be classified in the most potent category possible 
for them according to their function. Thus a normative reference 
group, for example, could also be a comparative group but the 
converse could not hold. For the purpose of simplifying the analysis, 
that is, any group may be taken to be fulfilling also one or more of 
the functions shown to the right of it. 


Scales of potency of reference ‘groups’ 





Non-membership ‘groups’ 
(individual category group) 


Membership ‘groups’ 
(individual category group) 





ative 





F $o. È 3 
E = b 4 : 
z Š BS Z q 8 Š 
Constructed C C N c c C€ N x 
Positive P P P P P 
Constructed X € N x CG € N X 
Negative P P P 
Direct c c I c a c > a 
Positive P P L BB BO e p 
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X Impossible for such a group to exist 

CP Counter-position 

ILP Ineffective, latent, or potential role definer 
N Neutral (as above) f 
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From this it becomes clear that reference group theory as developed 
so far yields a more refined classification of the groups which influence 
the focal person’s behaviour than does role theory, which lumps them 
all together as counter-positions, whether more or less effective. The 
nature of the relationship between ego and the group is seen to be 
important as a means of discriminating between effective role definers 
or counter-positions, and as one of the major influences on their 
relative potency. On the other hand, role theory as developed i in this 
paper discriminates more finely between those groups which are not 
effective as role definers, throwing further light on structural reasons 
for this lack of potency. 

It is now possible to return to the critical problem for the theory, 
suggested previously but laid on one side. What determines the rela- 
tive potency of groups? As between identification groups, what 
determines their relative centrality, their relative importance to ego's 
self conception? These two together constitute the first question. 
Secondly, what determines whether or not ego identifies with a par- 
ticular group? 

Taking the first problem, although logically it comes second, to 
answer that their power depends on the legitimacy attributed to them 
and the sanctions at their disposal (Gross, 1958) is in a sense begging 
the main question, because attributed legitimacy in a wide range of 
situations and centrality of identification group go hand in hand, and 
a large element of the sanctions at the disposal of any group is the 
positive affect of ego to the group, which is again a direct function of 
its centrality to his self conception. Moreover, Ehrlich (1962) has 
shown experimentally that attributed legitimacy and perceived 
probable sanctions alone do not provide an adequate explanation of 
differential behaviour. What a sociologist must seek in this context 
are independent and enduring structural properties which could 
determine the degree of centrality of a group to ego, and thus give 
rise to the long term hierarchy of potency. 

The literature gives several clues although no definite answers in 
this area. Logically, any individual or group seeking to influence 
behaviour must be interested in the outcome. This implies that 
groups (still implying also by this term individuals and categories) 
located on the effective/ineffective continuum are to this extent 
dependent on ego. This need not apply, of course, to those groups so 
located because of expectations attributed to them by ego which are 
non-veridical. But in either case, the factor affecting behaviour will 
be ego's perception of the dependence of the group on him, which 
will no doubt be related to the actual situation but not necessarily 
exactly so. Large numbers of factors influencing the accuracy of 
communication in this area have already been isolated by role 
theoriests (e.g. Gross ct al., 1958; Getzels and Guba, 1964; Kahn et al., 
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1964; Levinson, 1959; Merton, 1957; Nadel, 1957). It is suggested, 
then, that if ego is aware of this dependence, which is at least 
probable, then this is a factor which he has to take into account before 
acting. He must consider the effect of his action on the counter 
position from the counter-position’s point of view (role taking) as 
well as the effect the counter-position’s likely response will have on 
him. 

The counter-position’s perceived dependence on ego is thus one 
structural influence. In one sense, this is yet another disguise for a 
discussion of sanctions, but in another sense it is more fundamental 
than this, bearing in mind that identification groups are under 
consideration. The term itself implies some positive emotive tie. 
Perceived dependence, perceived responsibility for the group, tends 
to generate this and in itself constitutes a basis for action in the 
direction desired by the group, even in a situation such as invisibility 
from the group, where sanctions are unlikely to be operated. 

The other side of the coin, the other major structural determinant 

of the relative potency of counter-positions, is the dependence of ego 
on the group. Where ego is functionally dependent on the group this 
group is by definition in a better position to exercise other than 
psychological sanctions (Kahn et al., 1964). The argument here is that 
such dependence on the group tends, the greater it is, to push the 
group nearer the top of the centrality /peripherality scale. If ego is 
identified with a group on which he is functionally dependent, the 
greater this dependence, the greater the importance of the group 
to ego. Where this is not the case, or where there is no identification, 
ego will come to resent, and ultimately to avoid if possible, the power 
of the group. This explains, too, differences in the positions of groups 
on the hierarchy in different situations; functional dependence varies 
from one situation to another. Where a basic role is of overriding 
importance, functional dependence on this particular identification 
group is more likely to exist in a wide range of situations, and the group 
will correspondingly retain its position as the major identification 
group, the most powerful determinant of action, in all of these. 
_ Evidence for such a theory of the relative potency of identification 
groups being determined by perceived inter-dependence is derived 
mainly from experiments concerning group behaviour—that is, in 
the limited case where both the identification group is a group in the 
sociological sense, and ego is an actual member of it. That results of 
these studies can be extended to other objects of identification 
remains an unproven assumption, though one hopes a reasonable one. 
Much of this work was done in the mid-1950’s when reference group 
theory itself was rapidly developed. Berkowitz (1957), Berkowitz and 
Levy (1956), and Dittes and Kelley (1956) made the most significant 
contributions, 
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There remains the question of the selection of groups with which 
to identify. The solution to this problem would appear to be the 
same as the solution cited above. The first identifications are made 
within the family circle, and result from the totality of dependence 
in infancy, More conscious identification with the family as a group 
takes place when ego is able to perceive himself objectively as a 
member of it, and therefore to perceive himself as having a responsi- 
bility to and for the group, to perceive inter-dependence. Dittes and 
Kelley’s work too (op. cit.) suggests that when the group is not per- 
ceived as being dependent on ego it ceases to be an identification 
group at all, remaining only a membership group from which ego is 
seeking to withdraw. Emotive ties with the group may be developed 
because of ego’s functional dependence on it for the achievement of 
his goals, thereby increasing his dependence on the group by adding 
the dimension of affect to it. Alternatively, the affect with the group 
or a member of it may precede the identification. But either way 
affective ties must exist with an identification group, and to this 
extent at least ego will be dependent on it for a positive response. 

I£ perceived inter-dependence is responsible for the selection and 
relative potency of identification groups, what determines the 
hierarchies of relative power within the other reference group Cate- 
gories? Like their selection, this would be largely determined by the 
relative power of the identification group nominating them, together 
with the exigencies of particular situations. 

A theory of this kind can only be tested in a situation where dis- 
crepant role definitions are perceived by the focal person to exist. 
This is a conflict situation, although the focal person need not 
experience stress as a result of it. An experiment designed to test the 
theory would involve the independent measuring of inter-dependence 
with potential identification groups, followed by an examination of 
decision making in a range of actual or hypothetical situations in the 
light of the perceived expectations of these groups. It would then be 
possible to test the following propositions: 


1. That for any individual action would be in the direction desired 
by the group with which inter-dependence was highest (major 
identification group) in the majority of situations. 
2. That in those situations where action was not in this direction 
it would be for one of two reasons; 
(a) the area of action in question was payond the ‘sphere of 
competence’ of the group, and its role definition therefore lacked 
legitimacy. 
(b) specific situational’ factors operated to reduce the inter- 
dependence i in this context. 
3. That in either of the two cases cited above, action would tend 
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to be in the direction of the identification group with which 
measured inter-dependence was next highest in order, and that in 
situations where this was not so one or other of the special circum- 
stances cited above would appertain. 


As between individuals seen as focal persons there would be addi- 
tional relationships to be examined. Here the appropriate proposi- 
tions would be: 


4. That an individual with higher measured inter-dependence 
with an identification group (A) would act in the direction of the 
perceived role definitions of this group more frequently than an 
individual with low measured inter-dependence with group A 
within a specific role context. 

5. That the individual with the higher measured inter-dependence 
would act in accordance with his perceived role definitions of group 
A in a wider range of situations than the individual with lower 
measured inter-dependence. 


If these propositions were proved to be correct it would go far 
towards proving the total theory. The way would then be clear to 
test further refinements of it, such as the functioning of the reference 
groups other than identification groups, and the relative weighting 
of groups in conflict—for example, if A, B, and C, are identification 
groups ranged in that order of potency, what happens when the role 
definitions of C and B are alike, in opposition to that of A? At what 
point do the combined forces of B and C have greater potency than 
the major identification group alone? (Cf. Gullahorn, op. cit., though 
in his experiment the situation is not pressed quite to this extreme.) 

Briefly, then, to sum up the theory as so far elucidated. In Biddle’s 
words (1961): ‘role theory may be said to deal with patterns of be- 
haviour or other characteristics which are common to persons, and 
with a variety of cognitions held about those patterns by social par- 
ticipants’. It has been suggested that these participants can be ranged 
on a hierarchy of power relative to their influence on a focal person’s 
behaviour in directions desired by them, and that this hierarchy of 
power can be partially explained by qualitative differences in the 
types of relationship between ego and those participants perceived to 
be projecting expectations about ego’s performance. These qualitative 
differences have been described in terms of different types of reference 
group. The theory further maintains that ego responds in the direc- 
tion desired by the most potent reference group in any given situation, 
though since he may be closely identified with the group the action 
may be perceived by ego as his own choice and not a response to sent 
pressure. The most potent group or counter-position in any situation 
can be identified once the long-term hierarchy of power and the 
unique structural properties are known. It has been suggested that 
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the power of counter-positions within the reference group categories 
is largely a.function of the degree of inter-dependence between the 
counter-position and himself perceived by ego, and: that this holds 
true both as regards the long-term hierarchy of power and also in 
particular situations where there may be a temporary shift. 


Notes | 


1. Gross, et al. (1958), Levinson 2. E.g. Linton (1945), Parsons (1951), 
(1959) and Banton (1964, 1965) have Nadel (1957), Banton (1965). 
severally identified these three defi- ' 


nitial types. i 
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Class attitudes to dental treatment | 
Social research into medical treatment has shown that class attitudes 
are extremely prevalent.’ The middle class are more health-conscious 
than the working class, and are’ much more prepared to accept 
medical advice and act on it than the working class! The latter are 
more prepared to act on advice from their neighbours. 

Slack? showed that, in the areas he surveyed, attitudes to dentistry 
were class related. The present paper is based on the findings of a 
project conducted in the Manchester area to investigate class attitudes 
to dental treatment and various other related items. 

From the above it was hypothesized that the middle class would 
be more dentally conscious than the working class. ‘They would 
attend the dentist much more regularly than the working class. ‘This 
practice would also be seen in their children. 

Whether there are middle classes and working classes, or whether 
there is just one middle class and one working class has been a debat- 
ing point among many sociologists. Perhaps there is one class division 
for income, and another for occupation, and yet another for political 
allegiance and so on. The results from many variables need not 
‘overlap’ and so give rise to a confused picture of a social division 
within society. 

It is not intended to go into this controversy here, but if the 
assumption were made that there are many classes coming under 
separate variables and these variables were examined separately, if 
a definite pattern did emerge, then one could call this a class division 
as such. ‘This would avoid any results from misleading single variables 
which may not be consistent with the other variables. - 

It was decided to restrict the variables examined to those of income, 
education, political allegiance, type of job, and type of dwelling. The 
main reason for this is that these variables are easier to measure and 
classify than others. Parental aspirations for children, for example, 
although it could be important is difficult to classify, so it was left 
out of the examination. 


* Stewart Dickson B.SC. (ECON.) M.A, Senior Lecturer in Sociology, Manchester 
College of Commerce 


I should like to thank Mr. J. A. Banks of the Social Science Dept. University of 
Liverpool for his advice and recommendations on the original research project, 
and on this article, and Dr. P. J. Holloway of the Turner Dental School, University 
Manchester, for his help. 
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METHOD 


In order to investigate class attitudes, a sample of 280 people was 
chosen. A random sample of 100 was selected from the employees 
of a large insurance firm in Manchester. It was thought that these 
employees would have mainly middle class views. Another 100 was 
chosen at random from the unskilled employees of British Railways. 
It was thought that this group would reflect working class views. . 

A further 80 were chosen from housewives in a suburb in the Man- 
chester area; 40 of these were chosen at random from detached and 
semi-detached houses, and 40 at random from council houses. It was 
expected that the former group would hold mainly middle class 
views, and the latter mainly working class views. 


RESULTS 


It is not intended to discuss each of the findings from the separate 
variables, but only to comment on the most significant. 

Table 1 (below) shows that almost the entire sample from the 
clerical and private house group favour having permanent teeth 
filled to prevent further decay; whereas only just over half of the 
unskilled and council house group are in favour. Forty per cent of 
this group are actually against it. 


TABLE1 Class attitudes to filling permanent teeth 














Responses to Class as measured by job and dwelling 
filling Clerical and Unskilled and 
permanent teeth private house council house 
% % 
For gro 53-0 
Against 6-3 40-3 
Don’t know a7 6-7 
100-0 100-0 
Nes 140 140 


x? on original data=4818 p<o01 


The results given in Table 6 show that attitudes to filling perma- 
nent teeth are extremely class based. All the results on the separate 
variables are highly significant. 

This pattern of behaviour will have an obvious effect on the Dental 
Service, especially as the Health Service in general advocates ‘public 
use’. The general public is not using the service as it was planned. 
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The middle class are much more concerned with preserving their 
teeth than the working class. 

How often do the different classes visit the dentist? The dental 
profession advises the public to have a dental check at least every 
six months. How far the public in fact accept this recommendation 
is certainly worthy of investigation. 

Again Table 6 shows that a class pattern exists. All the separate 
variables give highly significant results. 

Table 2 shows that over 60 per cent of the unskilled and council 
house group visited the dentist only with toothache, while only 
26 per cent went as often as once a year. Seventy-two per cent of the 
clerical and private house group visited the dentist regularly, i.e. 
from six-monthly visits to once a year. 


TABLE 2 Class attitudes to visits to the dentist 














Responses to Class as measured by job and dwelling 
visits to the Clerical and Unskilled and 
dentist private house council house 
% % 
Regular visits 920 26-5 
With toothache 275 68-5 
Never o5 50 
100-0 100-0 
n= 140 240 


x? on original data=76-44  p<o-01 


It appears from these figures that the middle class are making 
greater use of the Dental Service, although it is designed as a ‘public’ 
service. The importance of dental health does not'seem to be accepted 
by the working class as much as by the middle class. ‘The fact that the 
latter appears to use the Dental Service more follows many other 
findings in the ‘socialized services’. 

However, it must be kept in mind that at present many members 
of the dental profession state that they are being over-worked under 
the Health Service arrangements; and if greater use were made of the 
service by the public it would add further strain. 

Concerning attitudes to children’s dental treatment, the results 
of Table 6 again show that a definite class pattern exists. Table 3 
(below) shows that the lower income group was strongly against 
having ‘baby teeth’ filled to prevent further decay. However over one 
third of the higher income group also did not favour having ‘baby 
teeth’ filled. 
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TABLE 3 Class attitudes to filling ‘baby teeth’ 














Responses to Class as measured by income 
filling £18 per week £8 to under £18 
‘baby teeth? and over per week 
i % % 
_ Yes 46-4. 20-0 
No 36-0 68-8 
Don't know 17-6 AL 
100-0 100-0 
Nes 65 190 


x? on original data=x28.65 p<o-o1 


The School Dental Service must be affected by such strong attitudes 
towards children’s dental health, especially by the working class. ‘The 
main reason for not agreeing with having ‘baby teeth’ filled was that 
‘they will come out anyway’. This takes no account of the effect on 
the child’s general health of decaying teeth, nor of the effect on his 
digestion of his inability to chew food properly, nor of the effect upon 
his permanent teeth of losing his first teeth early. 

Another factor that will affect the School Dental Service is where 
children receive their dental treatment. Under the present Health 
Service, a child can be treated by a School Dental Surgeon, by a dental 
practitioner under the National Health Service, or by private pay- 
ment. 
The type of dentist children attend gives significant results for all 
the variables examined (see Table 6). In Table 4 (below), the results 
show that the higher-income parent tends to use the services of the 


TABLE 4 Class attitudes to type of dentist child attends 














Responses to Class as measured by income 
type of dentist £18 per week £8 to under £18 
child attends and over per week 
To % 
School Dentist 15 54-5 
General Practitioner 98-5 39-5 
None oo 6-0 
100-0 100-0 
næ 34 53 





x? on original data=2910 p <00 
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dentist under the National Health Service. Only 1-5 -per cent of this 
group used the services of the School Dentist, while 54-5 per cent of 
the lower income group did so. None of those interviewed paid 
privately for their children’s treatment. 

In informal talks with several School Dentists, it was said that 
many people, especially mothers who bring their children for treat- 
ment, think that School Dentists are not fully qualified. It was decided 
to ask a question on this point. Here there were significant results 
for the variables of income, job and dwelling and politics, but not for 
education (see Table 6). i 

Table 5 (below) shows that almost three times as many Labour 
voters as Conservative voters said they did not think School Dentists 
were fully qualified. Almost half of the Conservative voters however 
said that they did not know. Thus more of the working class parents 
think that School Dentists are not fully qualified, although more of 
this group have their children treated at school clinics. 


TABLES Class attitudes to knowledge of School Dentists’ qualifications 


























Responses to 
knowledge of 
School Dentists Class as measured by politics 
qualifications Conservative Labour Liberal None 
To To % 7 
Yes 46-3 58-4 46-2 55-6 
No 44 147 38 8-3 
Don’t know 49°3 26-9 50-0 36+1 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
n= 67 115 26 36 


g? on original data=1117 p <«<001 
(Only Labour and Conservative figures used for y? calculations) 


CONCLUSION 4 


The general outcome is that the Dental Service is not being used as 
well by the working class as by the middle class, although it was 
originally designed to help those in greatest need. Dental treatment 
is still viewed by the working class as a ‘luxury’ service. The middle 
class appears to be making greater use of the service offered, especially 
for dental conservation, while the working class is more concerned 
with ‘emergency treatment’. 

Although the School Dental Service has an important role to play, 
especially for children, it is not being used by the middle class to any 
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extent. In spite of the working class parent disagreeing with dental 
conservation, the School Dental Service is treating mainly working 
class children. It is likely that if it were not for the School Dental 
Service working class children would receive very little dental 
treatment. 

This project was confined to the Manchester area; however the 
sample gave results similar to those of surveys for the rest of the 
country regarding attitudes to health and other factors. Lf the findings 
given in this paper are representative of the country regarding atti- 
tudes to dental health and treatment, then the Dental Service is 
scarcely being used as a public service. 

The level of dental consciousness seems to be.very low, and it 
appears that much more publicity is needed both from central and 
local authorities and from the dental profession on the advantages 
‘of dental health. It also appears that the service being offered could 
be used by more than just a minority of the population as it is at 
present. 


TABLE 6 3 results 


Job and 
Politics dwelling Income Education 





1. Should permanent teeth (sig. oor) (sig. o%o1) (sig. œor) (sig. oor) 
be filled? 76r 4818 16-47 19:16 
rı deg. of F rdeg.of F «deg. of F 2 degs. of F 
2. How often do you visit (sig. o-01) (sig. oor) (sig. oor) (sig. 0-01) 
the dentist? 14:03 70°44. 43°39 62-16 
1deg.of F 1rdeg.of F tideg.of F 2 degs. of F 
3. Should ‘baby’ teeth be . (sig.0-05) (sig. 0°05) (sig. 0-01) (sig. 0-01) 
6 


filled? 718 "78 28-65 7-74 
2 degs. of F 2degs. of F 2 degs. of F 2 degs. of F 
4. Do you think that (sig. 0-01) (sig. 0°05) (sig. 0°05) (not sig.) 
School Dentists are III7 6: "59 534 
fully qualified? 2 degs. of F 2degs.of F 2degs.of F 4 degs. of F 
5. What type of dentist (sig. 01) (sig. 0°05) (sig. 0-01) (not sig.) 
does your child attend? 7'59 475 29°10 


3°69 
1deg.of F 1deg.of F 1 deg. of F a degs of F 


The italic figures are significant, with the level of significance given in brackets. 


This table is designed to give an overall picture, and to highlight certain areas. 
Only the variables with the highest levels of significance are discussed in the paper. 


Notes 


1. M. W. Susser and W. Watson, 8. J. R. Butler, ‘Studies in the Use 
Sociology in Medicine, O.U.P., 1963. of Dental Services’, Social and Econo- 
a. G. Slack et al., ‘A Survey of the mic Administration, vol. 1, no. 3 (July 
Dental Health and Attitudes towards 1967). 
Dentistry in Two Communities’, Brit. 
Dent, J., vol. 118, no. 5 (2 March 1965). 
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Sociological Theory and Modern 
Society 

Talcott Parsons Macmillan (The Free 
Press) 1967 xii+564 pp. 1155. 


A reading of this volume should con- 
vince those who apparently need to be 
convinced that there is little point in 
being for or against Parsons; he has one 
of several possible points of view on a 
variety of sociological matters, and he 
seldom fails to illuminate what he 
chooses to study. Prolixity, repetitive- 
ness, a tendency to spell out the ob- 
vious, and an annoying air of discovery 
often combine with a stubborn un- 
readiness to reconsider certain assump- 
tions. The result can be statements like 
this (on force in social process): ‘In 
more recent times, the conception of 
Christendom has not been a totally 
meaningless one, yet we are all too 
familiar with the prevalence of war in 
modern European history.’ On the 
other hand, Parsons can finally bring 
us to the kind of insight which is very 
rare in modern sociology. An example 
of this is his discussion of the problem 
of ‘inclusion’ of the negro in American 
society, which combines sensitivity with 
analytical rigour in a form unrivalled 
by other commentators on this subject. 
(His analysis may be questioned or 
criticized, but that is another matter.) 

Most of these essays have appeared 
elsewhere. Part I revisits the founders: 
in this case Durkheim, Weber and 
Marx. Parsons’ discussion of Marx has 
the merit of presenting him asa sociolo- 
gist without the ‘mystification’ which is 
currently fashionable; but, for the most 
part, he does not do this as well as 
Raymond Aron. And one grows tired 
of the reminder that Marx underesti- 
mated the significance of moral values 
(which is not entirely accurate) when it 
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is accompanied by discussion of Durk- 
heim which underestimates the sig- 
nificance of the externality of social 
relations as part of the actor's situation. 
Still, this essay on Durkheim’s contribu- 
tion to the theory of social systems is 
one of the best statements of Parsons’ 
own views on the nature of social 
integration. 

Part IE consists on three essays, one 
on the sociology of knowledge (mostly 
unoriginal, laboured, but useful), one 
on the role of the social sciences (schol- 
arly), and one on the ‘Pattern Variables 
Revisited’ (an example of Parsonian 
ingenuity possibly misapplied). What 
these three have in common is anyone's 


guess. 

Parts III and IV deal with prob- 
lems of modern society, and contain 
articles on voting in America, force, 
power, influence, Christianity in indus- _ 
trial society, full citizenship for the 
American negro, international polari- 
zation, and evolutionary universals. 
Almost all of these contain something 
of value. The last essay should be en- 
titled ‘Spencer Unearthed’. I, for one, 
am not very convinced by the so-called 
theory of adaptation-differentiation; I 
am still not sure what it is that adapts 
and to what. But the Victorian optim- 
ism is there with its undoubtedly half- 
true convergence thesis, 

To return to the original point of 
this review: one cannot be for or against 
Parsons because his ideas are, on the 
whole, not strictly testable. They pro- 
vide perspectives which are enlighten- 
ing and often wise: those who manage 
to reconcile Parsons and Marx are not 
necessarily being disingenuous or 
naive, 

Percy S. Cohen 
London School of Economics 


Continuities in the Study of Social 
Conflict 
L. A. Coser Collier-Macmillan 1967 


272 pp. 63s. 


This book consists of a collection of 
Coser's papers and. articles, with an 
introduction and brief linking passages 
but only very slight changes in the 
articles themselves from the form in 
which they were originally published. 
Although the usual doubts about the 
usefulness of such an enterprise are in- 
evitable, it seems in this case to be justi- 
fied by the diversity of the sources in 
which the articles must otherwise be 
found, and by the consistency of theme 
which they show. Some of the articles 
first appeared in ‘Dissent’, and these 
show traces of their origins; the re- 
latively non-professional style of pre- 
sentation does not, however, mean that 
the points made are always of less cen- 
tral sociological importance, although 
sometimes they are rather superficial. 
Coser’s political and professional con- 
cerns are not really separable, but it is 
not necessary to share his political 
value judgments in order to accept 
many of his points. 

The book falls into three sections: 
the first discusses general issues of con- 
flict, the second considers the theories 
of Marx and Durkheim, and the third 
discusses current politics. Two papers 
in the first section, on the functions of 
conflict in promoting social change and 
on the termination of conflict, are 
directly related to the ideas of ‘The 
Functions of Social Conflict’. The for- 
mer does what functionalists should do 
but seldom seem to in practice, by dis- 
cussing how conflict may be functional 
because it promotes change both within 
systems and of systems. An interesting 
application of these concepts to conflict 
within formal organizations is made: 
‘Conflict within and between bureau- 
cratic structures provides means for 
avoiding the ossification and ritualism 
that threaten their form of organiza- 
tion.’ The latter essay points out how 
essential it is, if conflict is not to be 
total, for the parties to have shared 
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definitions of symbols of defeat. 'Three 
further papers are on violent conflict in 
particular, pointing out that a view of 
society which sees violence as always 
irrational and purely disruptive in its 
consequences is excessively tender- 
minded. In addition, the interesting 
thesis is put forward that women 
and young people, who in normal 
times have low status but use violence 
little, participate disproportionately 
in violent action at times of revolu- 
tion which transforms their normally 
absolute deprivation into relative 
deprivation. 

‘The papers on Marx and Durkheim 
are both occasional pieces in a sense, 
and do not seem to say anything that 
has not been said before, although the 
ore on Durkheim says it well; it 
does not simply show that he is a con- 
servative thinker, but considers the 
implications of this for the scope and 
generalizability of his sociological 
theory. Coser is more confident than 
this reviewer that a firm distinction 
can be made sociologically between 
nonconformity and crime. The final 
section of the book contains articles on 
the prospects for democracy in new 
nations, the theories of Frantz Fanon, 
the break-up of the Soviet camp, and 
the dysfunctions of military secrecy 
where opponents have the means of 
total destruction. The last article 
overtly makes policy recommendations, 
but is nonetheless theoretically more 
interesting than some of those that do 
not: the suggestion that ‘A high mea- 
sure of pluralistic ignorance is built 
into any conflict situation in which 
there do not exist single indices of 
strength ...’ can clearly be generalized 
beyond the military application. 

Sociologists concerned with conflict 
will want to have this book, unless they 
already possess most of the articles, It is 
a cause for regret, however, that Coser 
did not choose to integrate his material 
into a fully coherent book, since this 
form tends to become a string of more 
or less ‘good ideas’ without detailed 
substantiation and working out of 
links, and thus loses the very great 
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strength given to Coser’s earlier book 
by the closeness of its structure. 

Jennifer Platt 

University of Sussex 


-Class, Status and Power: Social 
Stratification in Comparative 
Perspective 

Reinhard Bendix and Seymour Martin 
Lipset Routledge & Kegan Paul 1967 


677 pp. 755. 


The first edition of Class, Status and 
Power had nine printings. The most 
penurious student bought a copy, every 
sociologist had one on his shelves, and 
most courses in social stratification were 
based on it. When pressed, however, 
most of us would probably admit that 
the book was not altogether satisfac- 
tory. Many valuable articles were 
omitted, it lacked an explicit or even 
a clear frame of reference, and it had 
the parochial pallor of most American 
(and, for that matter, English) texts. 
But it was the first and only book of its 
kind; it was a boon to teachers and 
students alike. We readily accepted the 
editorial explanation that the pressures 
of time, finance, and other forthcoming 
Readers on related topics necessitated 
this kind of volume. 

The second edition is a great im- 
provement on the first, and it deserves 
to be even more successful. But should 
we again accept uncritically the only 
Reader which has become a modern 
classic? I think not. Yet how does one 
assess the quality of a Reader? What is 
the nature of editorial responsibility 
for this kind of undertaking? One 
might consider the contribution which 
the present volume and its editors make 
to two of our paramount concerns: a 
deeper understanding of the subject, 
and p . Class, Status and Power 
is valuable in each of these respects, 
but not equally so. 

Its pedagogical value is absolutel 
indisputable. The Reader contains 74 
articles, many of them new to this 
edition, and a few prepared especially 
for it. Their quality is consistently 
high, and their range wide. There are 
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numerous selections on stratification in 
societies other than the United States. 
Although the coverage of certain topics 
is sparse, it is relatively easy to supple- 
ment the readings in these areas. For 
example, one will want to provide a 
student with additional material on 
race and ethnic groups, deviance, con- 
flict, international stratification and on 
stratification generally in such societies 
as France, Germany, Sweden, Australia 
and Canada. Of course, the editors 
remark quite justifiably that they did 
not intend an encyclopedia, But, in so 
far as they had to call a halt somewhere, 
and were reluctant to include excerpts 
from books and monographs, it would 
have been very helpful if they had 
included an extended bibliography, 
especially on the topics omitted, and 
on topics for which there are alterna- 
tive points of view. Nonetheless, a one- 
volume collection of much of the best 
research available is now at our dis- 
posal. Our teaching will only benefit 
from it. 

Our deeper understanding of social 
stratification will not. Each article is 
helpful in its own way, but the Reader 
as such makes little impact. I expect 
from such an important book, and from 
two of the leading sociologists in the 
world, at least an explicit perspective 
for the study of social stratification. I 
also expect a fairly precise indication of 
some of the leading issues in the field, 
and, in so far as the Reader’s sub-title 
is ‘Social Stratification in Comparative 
Perspective’, some guidelines as to the 
nature of comparative research. ‘This 
might have been accomplished through 
editorial introductions and comments, 
and the judicious use of chapter titles. 
Instead, the introduction only tells us 
that because good research from many 
societies is now available, a second 
edition is warranted. The chapter titles 
are ambiguous: the use of “Theories of 
Class Structure’, ‘Historical and Com- 
parative Studies’, ‘Power and Status 
Relations’, ‘Differential Class Be- 
havior’, ‘Social Mobility’ and ‘Pending 
Issues’ perpetuate much of the con- 
ceptual confusion in this problem area. 


What, for example, is ‘comparative 
research’? The book does not suggest 
that although it is first necessary and 
valuable to learn how societies differ, 
it is more important to explain why 
they differ. It does not suggest that one 
should select societies for comparison 
in terms of the variables which com- 
prise a sociological problem, and that it 
is the solution of the problem which is 
more important than making empirical 
generalizations. In fact, for the most 
part, the Reader presents an historian’s 
view of the nature of comparison, 
Although relatively little comparative 
research of a modern sociological kind 
is available, it is for this reason that I 
expect an editorial corrective to the 
material which has been included. 

In the first instance, to compare 
societies with respect to various prob- 
lems of social stratification, it is neces- 
sary to have a clear conception of 
stratification. Not only does the Reader 
lack an explicit conceptual framework, 
it implies an erroneous one. Many of us 
have come to regard stratification as 
the distribution of ‘power’ among 
family units with respect to the chances 
their members have to contro] their 
own lives in various spheres of activity. 
Economic and status situations, as well 
as political situations, may be seen as 
independent but related resources of 
power for each of these key spheres. 
Political power is, then, only one type 
of power generally. And status situa- 
tions should not be seen as the in- 
nocuous embodiment of variations in 
values and life styles. The editors seem 
to recognize this, but their Reader is 
not informed by it. They feel obliged 
only to write a footnote: 

Titles of books are not the place to 
resolve the difficulties of conceptual- 
ization and we have decided to retain 
our original title in this second 
edition. But we are uncomfortably 
aware that in choosing it originally 
we were swayed by its euphonious 
appeal and failed to pay attention to 
the fact that classes and status groups 
are themselves bases of aggregations 
of power. (p. xvi.) 
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This is a major problem, and a footnote 
is not enough. If titles are not the place 
to clarify the issue, then the editors 
should deal with it another way. The 
first edition of this book is largely 
responsible for the fact that during the 
last decade American students and 
their teachers have begun to admit, 
without feelings of guilt and of intel- 
lectual deviance, that their society is 
indeed stratified. This is a major 
achievement. But the second edition of 
Class, Status and Power continues to 
perpetuate the misguided notion that 
power is a phenomenon somehow dis- 
tinct from classes and status groups. 
And if the fact that American sociol- 
ogists can now confront the stratifica- 
tion of their own society is a measure 
of the Reader’s high value, then that it 
can be used to legitimize a castrated 
conception of stratification is a limita- 
tion. 
Earl I. Hopper 
London School of Economics 


Social Origins of Dictatorship and 
Democracy: Lord and Peasant in 
the Making of the Modern World 
Barrington Moore, Jr. Boston Beacon 
1966 xix+559 pp. $10.00; and Allen 
Lane The Penguin Press 1967 


XX-+559 Pp. 63s. 


A future history of twentieth century 
sociology which pays attention to the 
alternation of tough- and tender- 
minded dominance in the development 
of the discipline, will probably point to 
the middle sixties as marking a strong 
comeback of the tough mind, and to 
1966 as the annus mirabilis of that 
comeback for having seen the publica- 
tion of Lenski’s Power and Privilege 
and of the present book, These two 
books share a commitment to three key 
tough-minded notions: within larger 
societies an intrinsically, objectively 
exploitative relationship typically 
binds the upper and lower strata; the 
maintenance of this relationship in- 
volves the systematic use of coercion; 
the critical process is that whereby the 
productive, surplus yielded by the 
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labour of the majority is extracted from 
it and allocated within the minority. 

Lenski concerns himself primarily 
with the quantitative modalities of this 
process: the size of the surplus (deter- 
mined by technological factors) and the 
shape of its distribution. Accordingly 
he is mainly interested in variations of 
the process over time and produces a 
sophisticated unilinear interpretation 
of them. Moore, instead, is mainly 
interested in the qualitative modalities 
of the same process: the nature of the 
groups it involves, both within the 
majority and within the minority; the 
strategies of each group and the pattern 
of the interrelations among groups; the 
bearing of that pattern on the nature 
of the polity. This leads him to stress 
variations aver space, to emphasize 
political relations (also as independent, 
not only as dependent variables), and 
to formulate his theory essentially as a 
retrospective interpretation of discrete 
sets of historical events. This makes his 
book much the more complex and diffi- 
cult of the two; but also much the more 
rewarding. I cannot even attempt an 
assessment of it—a task which, in the 
nature of the case, would require a 
committee of specialists-and I shall 
merely try to locate its central theme 
and thesis. 

Moore's theme is the broadly con- 
current development, in various Euro- 
pean and Asian countries since the 
fifteenth century, of two master pro- 
cesses of modernization: the com- 
mercialization of agriculture and the 
creation of a strong central govern- 
ment. Of interest to him are the extent 
to which and the manner in which 
these processes have occurred, their 
mutual relations, the patterns of 
conflict and alliance among four key 
groups—the peasantry, the landed 
upper classes, the urban upper and 
middle classes, the ruler with his 
political apparatus—sustaining these 
processes and being affected by them. 

Moore locates three main paths to 
modernization in the development of 
both processes in a number of major 
countries. ‘The bourgeois-capitalist 
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path involves: (a) the inexistence 
(U.S.A.) or the forcible elimination 
(England) of the peasantry (its persist- 
ence on the rural scene—as in France 
—causes recurrent crises of instability 
in the pattern); (b) urban classes econo- 
mically strong enough to defeat the 
landed interests (U.S.A., France) or to 
establish with them an alliance on 
favourable terms (England); (c) a 
political apparatus which at first is 
prevented (possibly by feudal institu- 
tions) from asserting an absolute 
dominance over the various classes, and 
which later is managed (within a con- 
stitutional framework recognizing 
rights and curbing the exercise of 
coercion) by the economically stronger 
among the classes. The fascist path in- 
volves an alliance between a strong 
Jand-owning class and weak urban 
classes, allowing the former to manage 
on its own terms the commercializa- 
tion of agriculture, and to draw freely 
on political means of repression to 
keep the peasantry submissive (Prussia, 
Japan). The revolutionary path origi- 
nates where the landed classes (due to 
their links with an intrinsically weak 
agro-bureaucratic state) are unable 
either to arrest or to guide the com- 
mercialization of agriculture, and 
where the exploitation of the peasantry 
by the bureaucracy and by the land- 
owners becomes acutely burdensome. 
This situation however leads to revo- 
lution—by the peasantry, but ulti- 
mately not for it—only where the 
political apparatus breaks down under 
external and/or internal stress, and 
institutions at village level make the 
peasantry relatively cohesive (Russia, 
China). Where these conditions are 
lacking (as in India) no revolution— 
and no modernization of the country- 
side—can occur. 

Each of the countries mentioned is 
discussed in a separate chapter (except 
for Russia and Germany, discussed 
occasionally in various chapters). The 
analysis skillfully alternates synchronic 
and diachronic treatment, and contains 
a number of illuminating references 
across chapters. Throughout, the 


treatment is equal to the complexity of 
the theme, and is conducted with a 
combination of depth and of clarity 
which is all too infrequent in current 
sociological production. 

My main reservation is that Moore 
is not explicit enough, not so much 
about his theoretical conclusions 
(which are stated at length in Part III) 
but about his theoretical assumptions 
and his conceptual apparatus. At this 
level his outstanding contribution is 
purely a negative one: a devastating 
critique of interpretations of modal- 
ities of group action in terms of 
cultural patterns; the latter, he rightly 
claims, should be treated at most as 
intervening variables, and be referred 
back to the conditions engendering 
and maintaining them (see, e.g., pp. 
98-9, 178-80, 240, 296, 402-3). How- 
ever, he never articulates, in general 
terms, the set of structural conditions 
which ought to bear the ultimate 
burden of interpretation. Probably a 
task of this kind is uncongenial to him; 
but a good approximation to it would 
have been an explicit, extensive dis- 
cussion of one recent major sociological 
treatment of many of the countries and 
processes Moore deals with: Bendix’s 
Nation Building and Citizenship. 
Moore shows no reluctance to discuss 
past and living authors, and a con- 
frontation with Bendix, intrinsically a 
congenial task to him, would have com- 
pelled him to clarify the theoretical 
significance of his otherwise splendidly 
conducted exercise. 

Gianfranco Poggi 
University of Edinburgh 


The Craft of Social Anthropology 
A. L. Epstein (ed.) London ‘Tavistock 
Publications 1967 xx+276 pp. 58s. 
(Paper gos.) 


The declared aim of this symposium is 
to provide material for training pros- 
pective fieldworkers and for guiding 
their research in the field. Since all the 
contributors (with one exception) are 
founder members of the Rhodes- 
Livingstone Institute / Manchester 
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‘school’ in social anthropology (and 
this is a school, if ever there was one), 
it is hardly surprising that nearly all 
the material deals either with the appli- 
cation of quantitative methods to an- 
thropology or with the use of ‘case’ 
methods, 

The first two articles, by Professors 
Colson and Mitchell, are fairly straight- 
forward, general statements explaining 
why data should be quantified, what 
types of data are suitable for quanti- 
fication, how to collect them, and how 
to process them. Professor Barnes then 
contributes an elaborate article on the 
calculation of divorce frequencies and 
another, much more likely to be useful 
in the field, on the collection and 
recording of genealogies. Other articles, 
by Dr. T. S. Epstein and Professor 
Marwick, deal mainly with the collec- 
tion of quantitative data on primitive 
economies and on witchcraft and 
sorcery, but they contain points of 
theoretical interest about these topics. 
In the remainder of the book, both 
Professor Gluckman, in his Introduc- 
tion, and Dr. van Velsen, in his article, 
review earlier methods of fieldwork and 
the theoretical assumptions which 
guided them. They then explain and 
advocate the use of what one calls the 
‘extended-case’ method but which the 
other prefers to call ‘situational 
analysis’. Dr. A. L. Epstein shows how 
a version of this method may be applied 
to the study of primitive law and Pro- 
fessor Turner sets out the awful conse- 
quences of not applying it to primitive 
religion in a review of one of Verrier 
Elwin’s books. 

Most of the arguments and some of 
the material in the book are not new, 
but it increases their impact to have 
them collected together. They repre- 


sent, after all, a condensation of a most ` 


impressive body of achieved research 
and I certainly wish that such a book 
had been available before and during 
my own fieldwork. It ought to become 
a standard text in anthropology and 
should be of interest to sociologists and 
others. 

Nevertheless, there are some aspects 
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of the methods advocated which are 
open to criticism. Several contributors 
freely admit that their approach means 
a reduction in the unit of study ‘to just 
a few villages (or even only one) in a 
tribal society, or a branch of a trade 
union, and so forth’ (p. 146). - This 
shrinkage goes along with the virtual 
abandonment of structural and mor- 
phological studies: ‘... our concern 
must be with process rather than form’ 
(p. 206). At the same time, the counting 
of noses, entailed in the use of schedules 
and questionnaires, ‘is a tedious and 
uninspiring job’ (p. 4) and the final 
presentation of the results of situa- 
tional analysis makes ‘heavy demands 
. . on the reader’ (p. xvi). The cumu- 
lative effect (and there is much more of 
the same kind) on me is to suggest that 
many classical anthropological works 
would never have been produced at all 
if these methods had then been in 
general use. Secondly, they carry at 
least some risk of that aridity and 
sterility attacked by Wright Mills, 
among others (his name is not men- 
tioned in the generally useful biblio- 
graphy). Even Professor Mitchell, who 
is much more modest and careful in his 
claims for quantification than some of 
the other contributors, writes at one 
point of the anthropologist working ‘in 
the way that his profession has decreed 
to be necessary’ (p. 31). I, for one, am 
not very keen on the notion of anybody 
‘decreeing’ anything in the social 
sciences and I wonder if I shall be the 
only reader of this book who comes 
away from it with the uneasy impres- 
sion that some of its makers, despite 
their occasional disclaimers, believe 
themselves to be laying down the law. 
W. J. Argyle 

Queen Mary College 


Themes in Economic Anthropology 
R. Firth (ed.) (A.S.A. Monograph 6) 
London Tavistock Publications 1967 


292 PP. 455. 


This is a collection of papers, written 
by a number of anthropologists, sociol- 
ogists and an economist, which is 
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concerned—according to Firth’s intro- 
ductory paper—with resource alloca- 
tion and product distribution in 
primitive and peasant societies. [n fact, 
however, the papers fall into two 
distinct categories; first, four on the 
general question of whether economics 
can be applied to pre-industrial 
societies and, second, six on more 
specific issues in economic anthro- 
pology. 

In this second group Douglas’ and 
Epstein’s contributions are important 
and readable discussions of particular 
aspects of the connection between 
economic activity and social relation- 
ships, Douglas is primarily concerned 
with primitive money and she argues 
that, in societies with ascribed status 
systems, money will tend to be more 
like a coupon than a true medium of 
exchange, that it will in general elim- 
inate competition, and that it will 
make prices insensitive to supply and 
demand fluctuations. Epstein, on the 
other hand, is concerned to show how 
hereditary obligations rather than 
conservative attitudes may be the 
obstacle to innovation, and she con- 
cludes that planners should bear in 
mind that it may be easier to improve 
productive efficiency by introducing 
entirely new crops than by attempting 
to change traditional methods, 

The strength of these two papers lies 
in their combination of theoretical 
interest and empirical evidence. This 
contrasts with the more methodological 
orientation of the first group of papers. 
The relationship between economics 
and anthropology has been a peren- 
nial source of debate among anthro- 
pologists, and the present contributors 
give a clear account of the controversy. 
They come to the conclusion that parts 
of economics, appropriately modified, 
could be applied, and they focus their 
attack on the ‘substantivists’, of whom 
Dalton is the main spokesman, who 
claim the contrary. Briefly, Dalton 
argues that economic theory has been 
developed to apply to market econo- 
mies; in these, he says, individuals are 
forced to seek material gain and to 
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enter as atomistic units into an im- 
personal market exchange system. 
Scarcity and economizing calculation, 
which are the basic presuppositions of 
economic theory, therefore occur. In 
pre-industrial societies, on the other 
hand, rules regulate exchanges and 
material acquisition is not socially 
defined as of primary importance. 
There is therefore no scarcity and indi- 
viduals do not economize, with the 
result that economic theory, Dalton 
concludes, cannot be applied. 

‘There are clearly a number of weak- 
nesses with this argument, and the 
papers by Frankenberg and Cohen deal 
with them incisively. Economic theory 
is not static and its assumptions could 
perhaps be modified to deal with pre- 
industrial institutions, For example, it 
could be assumed that individuals were 
interested in prestige as well as material 
gain. There might therefore be scarcity 
of, and competition for, these social 
rewards, and it could be assumed that 
individuals will maximize their utility 
from them. This brings us to a position 
similar to that of the exchange theorists 
such as Blau and Homans although, as 
Cohen points out, this position has the 
weakness (as does Homans’) that we 
can never refute the proposition that 
individuals maximize utility. We must 
say what in particular gives them utility 
before we have a refutable, and hence 
testable, proposition. However, Cohen 
thinks that if we do this we can then go 
on to construct indifference curves 
relating to the utility from particular 
social rewards and determine the aver- 
age rate of exchange and so explain 
prices. The difficulty here is one that 
Dalton emphasizes; the conventional 
theory of price does assume impersonal, 
atomistic behaviour. Cohen does not 
modify these assumptions nor show 
how they could be modified (nor indeed 
does Blau), and it must be an open 
question as to whether they hold in the 
competition for prestige in primitive 
societies. This is something that must 
be settled by empirical evidence and 
not just a priori argument. 

True, price theory is not the only 
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branch of economics, and there are also 
many concepts and techniques from 
economics which may be of great value 
to anthropologists (and sociologists), 
and on this the contributors are in 
general sane and convincing. There 
does, however, seem to be one general 
confusion which appears from time to 
time throughout the book, namely the 
assumption that economizing calcula- 
tion, maximizing, and rational be- 
haviour are identical. First, that an 
individual calculates or acts rationally 
is an empirical question, but that he 
maximizes utility is not. Again, in 
economics consumer’s rationality in- 
volves simply that he prefers more to 
less of a given commodity and that, if 
he prefers A to B and B to C, he will 
prefer A to C. This does not imply 
calculation. Weberian rationality, on 
the other hand, requires that an indi- 
vidual relates means to ends and thus 
involves calculation, and this seems to 
me to be the kind of rationality implied 
in economizing calculation. 


A. Heath 
Churchill College 
Theory and Methods of Social 
Research 


Johan Galtung Oslo Universitetsfor- 
laget; London Allen and Unwin 1967 


534 Pp. 705. 


Professor Galtung intends neither to 
provide an introduction to method- 
ology nor a handbook, and he delib- 
erately pays little attention to philo- 
sophical arguments. “The hope is that 
[this book] may be useful as an integra- 
tion of widely scattered approaches in 
data-collection, data-processing, data- 
analysis and theory formation.’ With 
the exception of the last, it is. 

The final chapter on ‘theories’ is 
misleading in view of what Galtung 
assumes, whether by deliberate exclu- 
sion or inadequate discussion. The 
distinctions (if any) between cause and 
correlation, between functional and 
teleological propositions, the difficulty 
of subscribing both to an hypothetico- 
deductive notion of theory and to the 
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belief that probabilistic generalizations 
are all that is possible in the social 
sciences, and the general confusions 
over the extent to which the use of 
statistical methods deprives sociology’s 
“subjects of their distinctive attributes: 
all these must be cleared up before 
tackling the book. Moreover, students 
will need an introduction to element- 
ary classical statistics and set theory as 
well, perhaps, as a simpler introduction 
to methodology (such as Zetterberg’s), 
before reaching Galtung’s complexity 
and technical sophistication. 

They will then find that he strives 
for the promised integration in two 
ways. First, he introduces the concept 
of the data matrix, which ensures that 
one is always considering the units of 
analysis, their dimensions and the 
values of the units on these dimensions 
at the same time. Secondly, he con- 
stantly shuttles backwards and for- 
wards between the question of testing 
substantive hypotheses (about social 
reality) and that of testing generaliza- 
tion hypotheses (about the—usually 
_ sampled—data). He is thus able to use 
the language of filling the matrix cells 
when talking about data-collection and 
of testing the relations between them 
when talking about analysis, and this 
does give the book the texture of an 
argument through the stages of re- 
search that all other methods texts lack. 

Galtung is an exception to the proba- 
bilistic generalization that, as he puts 
it, ‘most scholars will try to define or 
perceive a field of academic inquiry in 
such a way that their own training 
achieves maximum importance and the 
importance of the kind of training 
they do not have is minimized’ and does 
not over-estimate the potential of 
mathematical statistics in social re- 
search. He admits, for instance, that 
Coombs’ unfolding analysis is beauti- 
ful, but adds quickly that it is also 
useless, and insists again and again on 
what can be practically achieved. 

His central conclusion is that tricho- 
tomously scored variables, used in the 
kind of simple multi-variate analysis 
that is already familiar from the 
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Columbia school, and where up to five 
can easily be handled, are all that can 
reasonably be expected at present. He 
adds, honestly, where most texts ignore 
it that the methods for associating 
ordinally-scaled variables are still in an 
imperfect state, Not only can sociol- 
ogists not safely use techniques like 
multiple regression, since that demands 
interval levels, but their alternatives 
are deficient. It is a depressing argu- 
ment for practical men, but its con- 
clusion is certainly not that nothing 
can be achieved. 

The book is awkwardly written and 
frequently so condensed (as in its 
discussion of the various two-variable 
measures of association) as to be almost 
useless as anything more than a dic- 
tionary. It will have to be used with 
clearer and more specialized texts and 
accompanied, for students, by intensive 
teaching, but nevertheless remains the 
only intelligent and up-to-date inte- 
grated assembly of all the techniques 
for all stages of survey research, and 
as such is an indispensable advanced 
handbook, 

Geoffrey Hawthorn 
University of Essex 


Readings in Attitade Theory 
and Measurement 
Martin Fishbein (ed) London John 


Wiley 1967 499 pp. 975. 


Attitude is a core concept both in 
sociology and social psychology and 
hence potentially a tool for these and 
related social sciences to be used in the 
advancement of knowledge beyond the 
artificial boundaries of traditional 
disciplines. This widely held view has 
recently been most forcefully ilumin- 
ated by Donald Fleming in his Atti- 
tude: the History of a Concept,* where 
he traces the use of the concept in all 
its ramifications from Darwin to the 
present day, and arrives at the conclu- 
sion that ‘modern man’s conception of 





*In Perspectives in American History, 
vol. I, Harvard University, 1967, 
pp. 287-365. i 


himself is encapsulated in the triumph- 
ant progress of the concept of attitude’. 

Nothing could be further removed 
from this approach by an historian of 
ideas than the collection of articles 
here under review. This is not to say 
that the collection as a whole or the 
individual pieces in it lack quality. 
Rather it should highlight two aspects 
of the editor’s selection which, notwith- 
standing other virtues of the book, must 
be criticized. First, this is a selection by 
a psychologist who obviously does not 
consider other than psychological 
approaches relevant; second, this is a 
selection based—with a few exceptions 
—on the idea that the content of an 
attitude and its meaning to the one who 
holds it is an irrelevant variable in 
attitude research. The exceptions are 
those contributions which deal with 
ethnic attitudes and Osgood’s cross- 
cultural comparison of the place of 
various concepts, such as ‘work’, in the 
semantic space of nationals from seven 
different countries, For the rest, the 
large majority of articles give the im- 
pression of theory and measurement 
for the sake of theory and measure- 
ment, as if attitude research could not 
illuminate any substantive problems in 
the sciences of man, including psy- 
chology. 

In a brief preface the editor justifies 
his selection by his concern for theory 
and measurement, and apologizes for 
omitting the area of attitude change— 
a surprising apology in view of the fact 
that eight articles on consistency 
theories are included which, if they are 
anything, are theories of attitude 
change, together with at least two other 
articles on attitude change, 

Within these limitations the editor 
has brought under one cover, albeit an 
expensive one, 51 articles of established 
quality, with only a few repetitive con- 
tributions which nobody would have 
missed. ‘The book is particularly good 
in the parts dealing with measure- 
ments, and these are the sections to be 
most highly recommended to sociol- 
ogists. For if the virtual exclusion of 
the meaning of attitude is a psychol- 
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ogist’s sin, the lack of concern with 
proper procedures of measurement is 
more often that of the sociologist. 

The selection includes a fair coverage 
of early work by psychologists on atti- 
tude, reprinting such old classics as 
Bogardus and LaPiere which students 
nowadays know only second-hand, and 
many other articles which have in 
surprisingly short time acquired the 
status of neo-classics, such as Cook’s 
and Selltiz’s article on methods of 
collecting data about attitudes. Alto- 
gether the volume is a useful handbook 
on attitude for those who teach courses 
on the subject rather than a collection 
for undergraduates, 

Marie Jahoda 
University of Sussex 


Patterns of Sectarianiam 
Bryan Wilson Heinemann 1968 
416 pp. 635. 


The underlying theme of this book is 
the relation between organizational 
structure and beliefs, in religious sects, 
A number of the essays are straight 
historical accounts of movements and 
their doctrines, others are attempts at 
sociological analysis. Thus the book is 
patchy; Roland Robertson in fifty-six 
pages produces a sharp sociological 
analysis of the organization of the 
Salvation Army whilst Susan Budd in 
half this space only outlines the prob- 
lems in relation to humanist societies 
(but very pertinently). The essays 
present much new material, all are 
interesting and well written, the foot- 
notes alone are a valuable guide to 
vital original sources and the socio- 
logical literature, 

Yet this volume fails to satisfy; this 
is in part due to our hopes being raised 
on the first page with apparent pro- 
mises of a major contribution to 
sociological theory and the sociology 
of religion, only to have them dashed 
a few pages later. The main reason 
however is the use of the theoretical 
framework set out by Wilson in ‘An 
Analysis of Sect Development’. ‘The 
data presented extends this analysis 
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and produces confirmatory evidence. 
The theoretically central essay is 
Wilson's own in which he uses the 


_ evidence of the Exclusive Brethren to 


invalidate Niebuhr’s thesis that sects 
tend to become denominations in one 
generation. But both the theoretical 
analysis and the historical accounts 
exclude an important set of religious 
expressions which are sectarian in 
nature and have crucial organization 
problems. These are the sects which 
engage in overtly political activity; the 
obvious British examples being the 
Labour churches and the Brotherhood 
church. Wilson’s analysis does not in- 
clude such groups and they are not 
represented in the empirical essays, 
although they might have tested the 
theoretical formulation more sharply 
than the non-sectarian humanist 
societies, Thus we have an incomplete 
and somewhat unbalanced account of 
patterns of sectarianism. 

Wilson states quite clearly that his 
concern is with the relation between 
beliefs and the organization of the sect. 
It would be unfair to criticize him for 
not producing a different book. But the 
limitations of this relatively narrow 
focus should be noted. The crucial 
problem for all believers, and especially 
a member of a sect, is his relation to 
‘the world’, especially its economic and 
political institutions. Sociologists are 
concerned both with the organizational 
problems thus raised and with the 
meanings the typical believer gives to 
social relations and institutions. In 
reading these essays on the beliefs and 
structure of a number of sects we learn 
little of the relation between the formal 
beliefs and the beliefs of the man-in- 
the-pew, nor how he sees the world, his 
own goals and the goals of others, as a 
typical Salvationist or British Israelite. 
We only know how he should see it 
from the point of view of ‘official’ 
doctrine. ‘This will give us only a partial 
understanding of the social action of a 
typical sectarian. So we have a struc- 
tural invitation to a more complete 
sociology of sects. The work is im- 
pressive, we must hope to look forward 
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to further and rather different analysis 
of much of this material. 

The footnotes show that we have a 
vast literature on sects. No doubt they 
are studied, like ‘communities’, because 
it is felt that a somehow ‘complete’ 
piece of research (or thesis) can be done 
on them. Thus we still lack a sociology 
of mainstream religion in industrial 
society. But Patterns of Sectarianism 
is rich in data and ideas. It will prove 
also to be an excellent book for teach- 
ing purposes, as such it will appear on 
book lists for Organizational Theory 
as well as the Sociology of Religion, 

Robert Moore 
University of Durham 


The Two Variants in Caribbean 
Race Relations: a Contribution. to 
the Sociology of Segmented Societies 
H. Hoetink Institute of Race Relations 


(O.U.P.) 1967 267 pp. 358. 


Small consolation though it would be 
to those who suffered the unspeakable 
torments of the Middle Passage to know 
it, the study of slavery has recently been 
attracting an admirable new crop of 
investigators, both scholars and popu- 
larizers. In Two Variants, first pub- 
lished in Dutch in 1962, Dr. Hoetink 
has made a useful contribution in the 
former category. He takes as his point 
of departure the well known dichotomy 
between the Iberian and North Ameri- 
can systems of slavery first analysed in 
detail by Frank Tennenbaum in his 
influential Slave and Citizen (1947), 
and the development of that theory by 
Stanley Elkins. Dr. Hoetink argues that 
the dichotomy made in this‘ line of 
analysis is too simple. First, a crucial 
variation between the social categories 
in the system in the American South 
and what he terms ‘North West Euro- 
pean’ societies in the Caribbean has 
been missed. This is the presence as a 
recognized element in the latter of vary- 
ing numbers of mulattoes. There is 
also, he suggests, a tendency to 
overemphasize the tolerant element 
in Iberian—specifically Brazilian— 
slavery; there is a danger that a legend 


of tolerance, a ‘leyenda Brasileira’, will 
be put into circulation by well-meaning 
historians and sociologists. ' 

But despite this reservation, Dr. 
Hoetink accepts that it is’ still possible 
to generalize about the experience of 
slavery and its aftermath in the 
Caribbean. In a stimulating passage, he 
contrasts the attitudes adopted towards 
colonial societies in the area by the 
local white elite and those of observers 
from the metropolitan country in 
Europe. The elite has often become 
‘creolized’, but the metropolitan 
observer fails to appreciate this; he is 
too close to members of the elite and 
identifies with them, hence missing a 
vital element in the total situation. 

Unfortunately Dr. Hoetink extends 
this line of analysis to make a double- 
barrelled attack on Américan investiga- 
tors for their simplistic conception of 
race relations in terms of a ‘Negro 
problem’, and on Western intellectuals 
(symbolized in the person of Toynbee) 
for post-Imperial masochism in their 
approach to non-European. societies, 
This assault, which fails for want of 
modern ammunition, is intended to 
clear the ground for Dr. Hoetink’s 
main preoccupation, the construction 
of a total explanation of race relations 
in the Caribbean setting. Disposing on 
the way of a rival in the shape of M. G. 
Smith’s development of the concept of 
the plural society (which, be suggests, is 
essentially static) Dr. Hoetink proposes 
a redefinition of terms. 

At this point the experienced 
reader’s heart sinks, with good reason. 
Remarking quite correctly that race as 
a biological term has exhausted its 
scientific value, and that its use to 
describe-a sociologically real pheno- 
menon is therefore confusing, Dr. 
Hoetink introduces his new concept, 
the somatic norm image. Each group in 
a segmented society (like those in the 
Caribbean) will have such an image as 
an ideal of a physical type: it may differ 
from group to group or be held in 
common; a dominant group may im- 
pose it to such an extent that it persists 
even after the group’s departure. 
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Ultimately the image may no longer 
function to determine response in 
secondary relationships (or relations 
publiques, as Dr. Hoetink prefers to 
call them), but will continue to do so in 
primary ones (relations privées). Hence 
one may have a culturally homo- 
geneous society where colour still 
performs a function—the Iberian 
variant in the Caribbean. However, the 
significance of 'colour declines as the 
society becomes ‘homogenized’—a view 
Dr. Hoetink supports rather strikingly 
from figures showing the rapid decline 
in the proportion of those returned as 
coloured in censuses in Cuba and 
Puerto Rico. In the ‘North-West 
European’ variant society is still seg- 
mented at all levels—even in such basic 
respects as language—but moves 
slowly towards homogeneity as the 
dominant group withdraws. The only 
society that has failed to do so is the 
Deep South, with its two rigid and im- 
permeable social categories. 

Dr. Hoetink extends his analysis to 
international race relations and here 
the gaps become painfully apparent. 
The concept of the somatic norm image 
is never defined in such a way to make 
it susceptible of measurement: the 
notion of internal variations in the 
image within a segment, on a class 
basis, is not explored and‘ those in- 
stances where economic factors over- 
ride it (the Japanese in South Africa, 
to take an obvious example) passed 
over. Nevertheless, if the concept fails 
to provide a total explanation it has 
value as an addition to the range of 
tools available to the student of race 
relations. 

On balance, Dr. Hoetink’s study 
might have been more to the point if 
he (or the editors of the English 
edition) had devoted less space to 
general criticism of other studies and 
more to specific case material—a brief 
analysis of the changing social situation 
in Curacao hints at what he is capable 
of in this line. Even so, though not on 
a level with some recent studies 
(notably D. B. Davis’s brilliant exam- 
ination of the concept of slavery in 
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historical perspective) The Two 

Variants is a considerable contribution 
to an important subject. 

N. D. Deakin 

Institute of Race Relations 


Race Relations 
Michael Banton London ‘Tavistock 


Publications 1967 434 pp. 63s. 


In this valuable and wide-ranging 
study, the first of its kind by a British 
social scientist, Michael Banton sets 
out to provide a sociological explana- 
tion of race relations and to ‘state a 
case for the recognition of this field of 
work as one possessing a coherence 
comparable to that of many of the more 
generally accepted fields of specialized 
teaching and research’. Race relations 
is, he maintains, an applied social 
science just as engineering is an applied 
physical science, each drawing syntheti- 
cally upon work in the pure sciences 
and other academic disciplines for the 
elucidation of particular problems, 

The study is the outcome of a decade 
and a half of field-work and theoretical 
analysis in the field of race relations in 
Britain and elsewhere by the writer. 
To some extent, its form is dictated by 
the fact that sections are based on the 
author's Munro lectures, given at 
Edinburgh in 1966, and others on 
revisions from a variety of previous 
publications, While there is a short 
theoretical introduction, the meat of 
the theoretical framework is not 
reached until Chapter 4, after two 
chapters giving a fascinating and de- 
tailed outline of the history of racial 
thought before and after Darwin. 

In the introductory chapter, the 
writer considers three approaches to 
racial divisions which have been found 
particularly fruitful by social scientists 
and have led to the formulation of 
three major models of racial friction. 
The first model (used mainly by 
Marxists) is said to use the approach 
from ideology, with the doctrine of 
racism as its basic concept; the second 
(that of the social psychologists) uses 
the approach from attitude, with pre- 
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judice as its basic concept; and the 
third (mainly that of the social 
scientists) uses the approach from 
social relationships, with discrimina- 
tion as its basic concept. 

The second and third approaches 
undoubtedly represent the main angles 
from which psychologists and sociol- 
ogists examine the same data. It is, 
however, hard to understand how the 
first approach can contain all other 
‘fruitful’ approaches (for instance, his- 
torical, political, economic), of which 
indeed, it seems to be only a particular 
and biased example. In any case, it is 
surely not of the same order as the other 
two approaches, since the ideology is in 
the investigator, while they are con- 
cerned, as, objectively as may be, with 
analyses of one or another aspect of the 
material under examination. 

As for the utility of the Marxist 
approach—that racism is the product 
of colonialist capitalism and will dis- 
appear with the coming collapse of 
capitalism—-Banton considers some 
Marxist or Marxist-influenced analyses 
of such an obvious target as South 
Africa and finds them useful, but not 
fully explanatory of the very complex 
situation that has evolved there. This 
is a judgment with which this reviewer 
would agree wholeheartedly. 

In his main theoretical chapter, 
Banton begins by discussing race as a 
social category and the different ways 
and degrees in which race is employed 
as a role sign in different societies. He 
then goes on to make some stimulating 
suggestions as to how some major 
recent lines of theoretical sociological 
inquiry might be applied to the race 
relations field, which he rightly sees as 
part of the more general field of inter- 
group relations studies, After pointing 
out that studies in areas of racial con- 
flict do not seem to lend themselves 
well to analysis in terms of Parsons’ 
structural-functionalism, he examines 
other possibilities. He suggests that the 
potentialities of ‘coercion theory’, well 
explored in the field of class cleavage, 
might well be linked up with race rela- 
tions studies, to the latter’s theoretical 


benefit. Other lines of thinking which, 
in Banton’s view, might profitably be 
explored in combination are: Lock- 
wood’s view of social dynamics as in- 
fluenced not only by shared general 
values but by conflicting sub-group 
interests and pressures; Evans- 
Pritchard’s analysis of structural oppo- 
sition within a social system; and 
Homans’ model of social behaviour as 
a transaction. 

Banton goes on to introduce a tenta- 
tive scheme or typology involving six 
orders of race relations; institution- 
alized contact, leading either to domin- 
ation and then pluralism or to 
paternalism and then integration; and 
acculturation also leading to integra- 
tion. He is at pains to dissociate these 
suggested sequences from the cyclical 
theories of race relations elaborated by 
writers, such as Park, Bogardus, Glick 
and others; he offers them rather as 
approximations for testing and polish- 
ing in field situations, 

The main part of the book contains 
analyses of a wide variety of situations 
in terms of these orders, including 
single sections dealing with the United 
States, South Africa, Colonial Africa, 
Brazil and different types of New 
World slavery, and, finally, the con- 
temporary situation in Britain. Here 
the writer makes some not entirely 
convincing criticisms of the ‘immigra- 
tion perspective’ as opposed to the 
‘race perspective’, Full absorption 
(whether it leads to assimilation or 
pluralistic integration) does, after all, 
usually take at least three generations, 
and the second generation, of what- 
ever colour, generally has to face 
adverse conditions and hostile stereo- 
types (although it is true that, where 
the racial factor is involved, there is 
the added complication that inter- 
group friction has international sig- 
nificance). 

Banton’s final chapter on Britain is 
somewhat slight. It does however bring 
out some characteristics of British 
society that should not be overlooked 
by students of the absorption of 
immigrants, from whatever cultural 
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and racial background. These are its 
relative homogeneity and its strong, 
inclusive and consistent class system, 
with its slow but sure mechanisms for 
absorbing newcomers and the up- 
wardly mobile. To some students of 
race relations in Britain, it seems that 
it is precisely this strong class system 
that offers the best alternative to rigid 
and-permanent racial pluralism, with 
the dark-colour low-class identification 
persisting, or even a coloured under- 
class developing. 

This bogey of the politicians and 
others led to the hysterical restrictions 
on Kenya Asians and others similarly 
placed. Calmer reflection would, how- 
ever, suggest that it is precisely such 
part-anglicized, middle-class or middle- 
status groups which could, if received, 
resettled and dispersed in jobs and 
housing over a period of time, provide 
an instant range of brown skilled, 
clerical, commercial and professional 
class people to fit in to their respective 
slots here, and generally to act as a 
bridge between the existing settlements 
of Indian and Pakistani migrants and 
British society. 

Sheila Patterson 
Institute of Race Relations 


Organizational Intelligence: 
Knowledge and Policy in 
Government and Industry 

Harold L. Wilensky New York Basic 
Books 1967 226 pp. $5.95 


From Machiavelli and Adam Smith 
onwards, Wilensky argues, social re- 
searchers have been ‘policy-oriented’, 
whether directly or indirectly, whether 
addressing themselves to the problems 
of the ruler or to the troubles and dis- 
contents of the ruled. Thus, Wilensky 
believes, ‘a classic problem in social 
science’ is that of ‘the ways in which 
knowledge shapes policy’. His objective 
in his present book is to explore this 
problem under the special conditions 
created in modern government and 
industry by the ‘knowledge explosion’ 
and the ‘organizational revolution’, 
The difficulty is that the problem in 
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question is not a classic oné at all, or at 
least not in the usual sense of one that 
has been repeatedly posed and investi- 
gated. On the contrary, it has been 
surprisingly and seriously neglected, 
with the result that, as Wilensky him- 
self recognizes, ‘we have little solid 
understanding of the relation of 
experts and intellectuals to men of 
power’ and know more, in fact, about 
the social functions of ignorance than 
we do about the possibilities of the 
rational collection and use of inform- 
ation. 

Wilensky’s book is thus of necessity 
an attempt to make bricks with very 
little straw or, rather, with very little of 
the right kind. The amount of material 
referred to in footnotes is impressive 
and, considered along with Wilensky's 
activities in quite different areas of 
sociology, suggests either superb re- 
search assistance or a phenomenal 
reading rate. But for the most part the 
evidential value of this material is 
strictly limited by the fact that it was 
not produced to help illuminate the 
major issues with which Organizational 
Intelligence is concerned. ‘Throughout 
his book, therefore, Wilensky is en- 
gaged in providing what at one point 
he refers to as ‘illustrative “proof” ’ of 
hypotheses that are couched in not very 
rigorous terms. Where, as is often the 
case, these hypotheses appear highly 
plausible, this is probably due less to 
the data assembled in their support 
than to the way in which they ‘fit in’ 
with other, well-established arguments. 
For example, it would be rather sur- 
prising if it were not true that many- 
tiered, bureaucratic hierarchies tend to 
have a detrimental effect on the flow of 
intelligence by blocking upward com- 
munications; or that a high degree of 
departmental specialization leads to 
parochialism, the production of much 
irrelevant or misleading information 
‘and the obfuscation of issues of dis- 
agreement. 

Wilensky is never a dull writer and 
many of the cases of intelligence 
success or, more often, failure which 
he presents have considerable inherent 
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interest: there are particularly fascin- 
ating discussions of the Allied bombing 
offensives in World War Two and of 
various C.I.A. ventures. Nonetheless, 
the book is in the end unsatisfying. 
What is obviously necessary before a 
really rewarding general work can be 
written in this field is a considerable 
number of detailed and specifically 
sociological studies of the relationship 
between intelligence and policy- 
making in different organizational 
contexts. Wilensky’s earlier study, 
Intellectuals in Labor Unions, provides 
an excellent model. 
' John H. Goldthorpe 
King’s College, Cambridge 


Union Character and Social Class 
R. M. Blackburn London B. T. Bats- 


ford Ltd. 1967 304 pp. 555. 


This study is an attempt to improve 
our understanding of the concept of 
unionization. Unionization is fre- 
quently measured in terms of the 
absolute numbers of members, or at 
best this number as a proportion of the 
potential membership in a particular 
field. Dr. Blackburn refers to this as 
completeness. It is his chief contention 
that the ‘character’ of unions should 
also be taken into account. Unioniza- 
tion is taken to be the product of two 
variables, the completeness and the 
unionateness of a particular organiza- 
tion. The latter depends on the ‘com- 
mitment of an organization to the 
general principles and ideology of 
trade unionism’. Unionateness is taken 
as comprising seven elements, three 
concerned with the extent to which a 
union regards collective bargaining as 
a central purpose, is independent of 
the employers and is prepared to be 
militant, and four concerned with the 
extent to which it sees itself as a trade 
union, is prepared to register as such 
and affiliate to the Trades Union Con- 
gress and the Labour Party. The main 
purpose of the book is to test the 
hypothesized relationship that union- 
ization = completeness x unionateness. 


For this empirical material Dr. 
Blackburn turns to banking and the 
study of the banking union (N.U.B.E.) 
and the various staff associations which 
exist in the majority of banks, The 
book presents a general picture of the 
industry and staff representation, the 
history of the union and the associa- 
tions, and the results of a small survey 
of bank clerks. It is of interest for the 
detailed and fascinating account of the 
growth and history of the two types of 
staff representation. The inter-relation- 
ship of the two, their position vis à 
vis Management, and their attitude 
to trade unionism in general are 
splendidly presented. In so far as our 
knowledge of white collar unionism is 
far from adequate, the study is to be 
welcomed on the descriptive level quite 
apart from any theoretical value. 

Turning to the conceptual frame- 
work, the book certainly makes the 
point that character is an important 
variable, and future studies will have 
to take it into account more system- 
atically than hitherto. It also shows the 
importance of employer attitudes to 
unionization and social pressures to 
join. However, the theoretical content 
of the book and its excursions into 
algebraic formulations suggest it is 
meant to do much more than this. And 
here a number of criticisms can be 
made. It is basic to the concept of 
unionateness that some weighting be 
given to the factors comprising it. And 
there is nothing in the theory to suggest 
how this might be done. Dr. Blackburn 
is of course aware of the problem and 
that considerable theoretical advance 
is necessary in order to solve it but 
seems to discuss it rather cavalierly. We 
have to assume that such weights would 
be unchanging over time, and also 
more importantly that unionateness is 
a single dimension. It is really some- 
what misleading to develop the argu- 
ment in terms of an equation relating 
completeness and unionateness in the 
absence of any scales for either, and of 
a really adequate discussion of union- 
ization which their product is intended 
to measure. The concepts of unionism 
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and unionization never receive the 
theoretical attention they deserve. If 
unionization is to be regarded simply 
as ‘the measure of the social significance 
of unionism’, this is too vague and 
imprecise by comparison with the 
approach of the book as a whole. Nor 
incidentally, despite its title, is the book 
really focused on social class. An ade- 
quate distinction between defining and 
measuring is not made and it is not 
clear , whether the central equation 
defines or measures unionization. The 
discussion is largely based on the 
assumption that the function relating 
the variables is the simple one outlined, 
and the only real case to be made for 
this is its simplicity. But the relation- 
ship is central for instance in the dis- 
cussion of levels of unionization in 
different fields (e.g. pp. 236-9), which 
would be considerably altered if the 
relationship were (say) completeness x 
(unionateness)’. The argument de- 
pends so heavily on the sort of weights 
to be attached both in the main 
formula and the concept of unionate- 
ness, that its precision is more apparent 
than real. 

Nevertheless, although the book can 
be criticized, it remains an interesting 
contribution to the study of trade 
unionism. In so far as it fails this is 
perhaps because the task attempted was 
too ambitious. Judged by more modest 
standards it provides useful informa- 
tion and suggests a fruitful line of 
analysis. One hopes it will stimulate 
further research. 

Frank Bechhofer 
University of Edinburgh 


The Restrictive Society 
John A. Lincoln London Allen & 
Unwin 1967 262 pp. gos. 


In the society of the author of this 
book there are no classes in conflict, no 
groups with structurally determined 
contrasting interests, only a mass of 
potentially happy people waiting for 
restrictive practices to be abolished so 
that production forces can be released. 
Both the analysis and the prescrip- 
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tions in the book are based on assump- 
tions which this statement implies, 
namely that there exist organic unity 
and a mechanistic relationship between 
material well-being and happiness. A 
belief in a consensus characteristic of 
theoreticians of the Corporate State 
is explicit in Mr. Lincoln's prescrip- 
tions. ‘Restrictionism’, he writes, ‘can 
only be destroyed as a result of a 
national purpose, a national will and 
national action’ (p. 243). Again, the ‘re- 
instatement of the Common Law is a 
national task calling for legislation’ 
(p. 248) and the ‘outlawry of restriction- 
ism should coincide with and support a 
Campaign for National Economic Re- 
covery, spearpointed by the creation 
of a Ministry of Economic Defence’ 
(p. 248). Mr. Lincoln’s prescription for 
happiness is stated briefly, ‘Our concern 
with restrictive practices is primarily 
their effect on efficiency. If we are not as 
efficient as we should be, we are not 
in the state of well-being which could 
result from our efforts. We are not as 
free as we should be, we are riot as 
prosperous and we are not as inde- 
„pendent and happy as we should be’ 
(p. 228). 

Because Mr. Lincoln’s world view 
and, therefore, analytical framework, is 
far from concrete reality, his treatment 
of restrictive practices is both super- 
ficial and irrelevant. His treatment of 
the subject adds to these defects. 
© Restrictive practices, according to Mr. 
Lincoln, are all factors which distort the 
Operation of the free market mechan- 
ism. So, with an historical sweep cover- 
ing centuries and a range bestriding 
continents, he deals with the Common 
Market, monopolies, free trade, trade 
associations, trade unions and govern- 
ment legislation. Moreover, within the 
262 pages, there are potted analyses of 
restrictions in building, the professions, 
the press, London markets and the port 
of Liverpool. 

Nowhere does the author reveal an 
understanding of the economic and 
sociological content of restrictive prac- 
tices. He does not see that restrictions 
are an expression of contradictions in 
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the free market mechanism itself. His 
lack of sociological understanding is 
shown by the conclusion that “The first 
end is the outlawry of restrictionism 
through the agency of Common Law 
Codes applied to trade and commerce, 
industry and associations’ (p. 248). How 
does this outlawry work? “The complete 
prohibition and removal of restrictive 
practices would . . . remove the per- 
petual pressure of their continuance 
and proliferation’ (p. 92). So, in order 
to produce the idyllic society an un- 
adulterated Common Law must be 
applied which, Mr. Lincoln states, ‘is 
the most natural means available to us’ 
(p. 244). It is too simple for words. 
V. L. Allen 
University of Leeds 


The Educational Innovators 
1750-1880 

W. A. C. Stewart and W. P., McCann 
London Macmillan 1967 


xvi +370 Pp. 705. 


Almost every major educational con- 
troversy raised in this book remains at 
the centre of public debate today. The 
authors present their material as a 
sequence of short biographies on cer- 
tain key educational innovators who 
managed to put their unorthodox ideas 
into practice. The quality which set 
these pioneers apart from their ortho- 
dox contemporaries was a common 
belief in the ‘essential goodness’ of 
children rather than their original 
wickedness. As against the classical- 
Christian view of children as ‘incipient 
adults with unregulated passions’, these 
innovators believed that childhood was 
a status worthy of respect in its own 
right. The purpose of education was 
simply to nurture ‘with reason and 
affection’ the unfolding potentialities 
of the child. These principles, it was 
claimed, derived from the objective 
study of children rather than the inter- 
pretation of scripture. Education could 
thus become a positively creative ex- 
perience instead of an exercise ‘to 
counteract the innate depravity of 
children’, 


On the continent the innovatory tra- 
dition derived from Rousseau and was 
modified and developed by Pestalozzi, 
Froebél and their followers. Their 
essentially child-centred methods found 
support in the work of educators like 
Morley, Mayo and Craig and the ad- 
- ministrator Kay-Shuttleworth. Pesta- 
lozzi’s theories had a direct if short- 
lived influence on actual policy-making 
through Kay-Shuttleworth’s attempts 
at improving the education of pauper 
children and the quality of textbooks, 
Owen was similarly preoccupied with 
education for the poor, although his 
child-centred educational philosophy 
was part of a wider, more radical attack 
upon the existing social order. 

The Benthamist tradition found ex- 
pression in the work of the Hills at 
Hazelwood School, where the highly 
utilitarian curriculum focused on 
science and commercial affairs, with 
extensive delegation of responsibility 
" to pupils, In Ellis’s Birkbeck schools 
‘social science’ largely replaced classics 
and religion in the moral education of 
pupils. Both these ventures expressed 
in their different ways the values and 
aims of the rising middle class and the 
new industrial order. Ellis, like Fellen- 
berg, accepted the existing class struc- 
ture, while Owenite reformers such as 
Simpson hoped that ‘comprehensive’ 
forms of education would help break 
down class barriers. 

Although the political ideologies of 
the innovators differed, their common 
opposition to corporal punishment and 
denominational religion evoked power- 
ful clerical and lay hostility. Lack of 
funds, poor organization, shortage of 
trained staff and sometimes of pupils 
also contributed to the early failure 
of. most experimental schools, ‘The 
authors argue that by the eighteen- 
fifties the innovatory impetus in educa- 
tion was largely if temporarily spent, 
leaving the way clear for the Newcastle 
Report and the 1862 Act. State inter- 
vention became synonymous with pay- 
ment by results and a new orthodoxy. 

The: authors intentionally avoid 
generalization ‘in order to let the evi- 

b) 
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dence speak for itself’, but the sweeping 
range and variety of the evidence 
demands more intensive analysis. The 
moral of this book might be that once 
the state recognizes the necessity of mass 
education, it becomes too socially im- 
portant to be left to teachers, particu- 
larly innovators, except possibly in the 
field of infant education. The volume 
provides essential material for a closer 
examination of the possible causes and 
patterns of conflict between child- 
centred educational imperatives and 
the wider societal functions of educa- 
tion. How do we ‘reconcile the claims 
of nature and the claims of society’ in 
education? 
- This book is really an essay in the 
discovery of children. It is hoped that 
in the promised second volume the 
relationship between innovatory edu- 
cation and social change will be more 
overtly explored. Nonetheless the ex- 
tensive and intriguing material pre- 
sented so far deserves a wide readership. 
Robert Pinker 
i Goldsmiths College 
University of London 


Catholic Action in Italy: the 
Sociology of a Sponsored 
Organization 


Gianfranco Poggi Stanford University 
Press (O.U.P.) 1967 280 pp. 64s. 


Dr. Poggi’s book is a sociological 
analysis, with relevant historical refer- 
ences of Azione Cattolica Italiana, the 
Catholic Action Movement in Italy. His 
analysis is of the organization between 
the years 1944 and 1958, although the 
actual study of Catholic Action was 
undertaken from 1957 to 1958. In short, 
the historical period of the analysis is 
of the organization during the ponti- 
ficate of Pius XII, and before that of . 
John XXII and his successor. It is a 
well planned and informed study of a 
social organization carried out in the 
sociological tradition of organization 
studies, but it is probably of rather 
greater interest to those interested in 
ecclesiastical affairs than to sociologists 
229 
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generally, although this is certainly not 
Dr. Poggi's intention. 

A.C.J. is the largest R.C. laymen’s 
organization in Italy. It is a sponsored 
organization, that is to say it is one set 
up by the Vatical authorities ‘in an 
effort to establish and maintain a viable 
contact with an estranged world’, Cer- 
tain problems may be identified, says 
the author, and all of them arise as a 
result of this sponsored relationship. 
Thus in the first place there is the 
strong tendency for A.C.I. to serve 
directly the interests of the sponsoring 
organization at its own expense. Occa- 
sionally, A.C.I. endeavours to be more 
independent and to pursue its own 
goals; in so far as this happens there is 
recurrent difficulty in the relationship 
with the Vatican. Secondly, there is a 
set of problems arising from the charis- 
matic nature of the sponsoring organ- 
ization, which it wishes to preserve; 
these prevent the A.C.I. from being an 
effective organization in terms of its 
own goals. Thirdly, a set of problems 
arise because of a variation in belief 
about the place of religion in a society 
which displays increasingly secularized 
trends, variations which cannot be per- 
mitted to exist in A.C.I. because it is a 
sponsored organization. Fourthly, there 
is a set of problems residing in the his- 
torical features of Roman Catholicism, 
its preoccupation traditionally with 
some moral issues almost to the exclu- 
sion of others, its emphasis on some- 
what narrow devotional practices as a 
means of edifying the laity, and a lay 
training which concentrates on petty 
apologetics rather than on more con- 
structive matters; all of which the 
author avers, probably with some truth, 
fail to equip members of A.C.I. to act 
effectively to carry out the ostensible 
aims of the movement, 

It is not so much the structure of the 
organization in which Dr. Poggi is 
interested as in the relationships be- 
tween the A.C.I. and the wider society. 
The problem posed in this book is the 
problem of the relationship of the 
Church and society in the West. As the 
author puts it: ‘either the Church com- 
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plies with the principles of secularism 
and pluralism, or it becomes progres- 
sively and fatally isolated’. Catholic 
Action is interpreted as a means where- 
by the Church might escape from the 
dilemma, but as Dr. Poggi shows it is 
hardly successful because the organiza- 
tion is not sufficiently independent, 
what is wrong is sponsorship. This 
operates at various levels, but the 
inhibitory relationship between lay 
leadership and priesthood with the 
former always passively taking their 
cues from the latter and being exces- 
sively cautious as well means that A.C.I. 
fails to function adequately in terms of 
the original intentions. In short what 
I think Dr. Poggi is hinting at is that 
the R.C. church cannot hope to in- 
fluence the secular world that is 
modern Italy unless it is in some sense 
prepared to lose itself; in the period 
of this study it was preoccupied with 
saving itself. 

The theme is an interesting one, the 
exposition is clear, historical and 
sociological, the book is a fine publica- 
tion but it is excessively expensive and 
it is marred by not a few misprints. 

Duncan Mitchell 
University of Exeter 


Primate Ethology 
Desmond Morris (ed.) Weidenfeld & 


Nicolson 1967 374 pp. 555. 


This disparate series of chapters covers 
a number of-topics of value to sociolo- 
gists who are concerned with non- 
verbal communication: facial and 
sexual displays, social relations and 
social organization of monkeys and 
apes, and an analysis of the social 
behaviour of nursery school children. 
Perhaps its biggest single weakness 
as far as relevance to ourselves goes 
is that the authors are all orthodox 
Tinbergen-Lorenzians, basing them- 
selves on concepts and hypotheses de- 
rived from studies of the behaviour of 
birds and fish. Darwinian concepts are 
probably not sufficient to deal with the 
analysis of human institutions. What is 
interesting is that studies of monkeys 


present some, if not all, of the problems 
presented by man. Rowell’s chapter on 
variability in the social organization of 
baboons is an example. Acknowledging 
that the gestures and responses of indi- 
viduals towards each other are largely 
innately determined (p. 219), she wants 
to know how far the patterns of social 
interactions which those gestures and 
responses make up are determined by 
the environment. Sociologists have 
developed terminologies to deal with 
the analysis of human social structure: 
theories of class or caste, conflict theory, 
segmentary principles and so forth all 
assume the existence, operation and 
flexibility of units larger than the indi- 
vidual. How a Darwin-based ethology 
will deal with complex social systems is 
a problem for the future. 

The chapter on behaviour of nursery 
school children by Blurton-Jones is 
clear evidence of one area in which the 
ethological method is relevant to man: 
human children behave more like 
young animals than adult humans be- 
have like adult animals, and their inter- 
actions can be documented by relatively 
normal ethological techniques and 
shown to contain some hitherto un- 
suspected regularities. What I should 
now like to know is whether Blurton- 
Jones’ findings (e.g. that individuals 
who run little also laugh little) are valid 
in other cultures. Is the sex difference 
he finds (that boys engage in more 
rough and tumble play than girls) uni- 
versal in man? As he points out (p. 368) 
the same difference exists in rhesus 
monkeys. If anthropologists going out 
into the field would investigate this 
problem elsewhere, we might be able to 
find out more about it. 

A most disappointing chapter was 
that by Wickler. His description of 
. self-mimicry in primates is of great 
interest, but he is a cool thirty-five years 
out of date with his theory that the 
female can play to her advantage on the 
male’s sexual drive in a variety of non- 
sexual contexts by exhibiting signals 
which he takes to be sexual. This, and 
the associated theory that sex is what 
holds primate societies together, have 
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long since been disproved and buried, 
and it is sad to see them resurrected. 
On man, Wickler’s theories verge on 
the absurd: he appears to equate the 
penis displays of certain monkeys with 
the phallic symbolism of ancient Egypt 
and Greece (p. 130-1), and the ap- - 
peasement behaviour of chimpanzees 
with the behaviour of Abraham as 
described in the Book of Genesis 
(p. 132). 

Space does not permit more. There 
are excellent reviews of grooming (by 
John Sparks) and of play (by Caroline 
Loizos), a thorough study of mother- 
infant behaviour in chimpanzees (by 
Jane Géodall) and of facial displays 
(by Van Hoof). Our knowledge of 
S. American monkeys is increased by 
M. Moynihan. 

V. Reynolds 
University of Bristol 


Southeast Asian Tribes, Minorities 
and Nations 

Peter Kunstadter (ed.) Vols. 1 and 2 
Princeton University Press 1967 
xiii+goz pp. £8 the set. 


Southeast Asia presents an ethnic, 
linguistic and cultural mosaic of extra- 
ordinary complexity. In recent years 
this has assumed international political 
and military importance, especially for 
the U.S.A. with its commitment to con” 
tain Communism in the region. Most of 
the papers here published were pre- 
pared for a conference conducted under 
a contract from the Advanced Research 
Projects Agency of the Department of 
Defense. Their primary concern is with 
actual or potential conflict and insur- 
gency. 

Most of the authors are anthropolo- 
gists, preponderantly but not exclu- 
sively American, who have carried out 
fieldwork among minority peoples 
either already in the front line, as in 
Laos and Vietnam, or who might be- 
come 80, as in Thailand and Burma. 
Cambodia, the Malay Peninsula, Indo- 
nesia and the Philippines are notin- 
cluded, but there are sections dealing 
with Mainland China and Eastern 
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India, whose minorities overlap those 
of the Southeast Asian countries, The 
editor has supplemented the papers by 
a long general introduction on minor- 
ity problems of the region, and useful 
short introductions on each country, 
with tables which set out comprehen- 
sively what is known of the population 
and languages of their ethnic groups. 
Laos, for example, a small country with 
possibly less than two million in- 
habitants, has on this showing forty- 
nine such groups. In a fascinating dis- 
cussion of the Kachin minority in 
Burma (the subject of Edmund Leach’s 
classic Political Systems of Highland 
Burma) Maran La Raw points out that 
‘within one political entity (Kachin 
State) . . . we have no less than forty 
minorities (linguistically defined) in a 
minority political state.’ There are 
moreover Kachin in other parts of 
Burma, in Indian Assam and in 
Chinese Yunnan. 

Such mosaics are common in the 
many mountainous areas of Southeast 
Asia. They may either be resolved by a 
symbiosis of peoples or may become 
fraught with military significance, as 
is brilliantly demonstrated in a paper 
called ‘Mountain Minorities and the 
Viet Minh: a Key to the Indochina 
War’ by John T. McAlister, Jr. This 
shows the strategic importance of the 
Meo settlements in the mountains 
round Dien Bien Phu. The opium- 
growing, mountain-dwelling Meo are 
also prominent in Laos, where most of 
them have now been ‘relocated’ into 
refugee camps, with as many as 14,000 
in a single centre, subsisting on air- 
lifted rice, their traditional economy 
completely disrupted but their distinc- 
tive patterns of leadership tenaciously 
maintained. 

Seven of the twenty-one chapters 
deal with Thailand, where a socio- 
economic survey of selected hill tribes 
was carried out in 1961-2, with the help 
of a social anthropologist, Hans Mann- 
dorff, provided by the United Nations, 
A Tribal Research Centre at Chieng- 
mai was set up in 1965, for which 
the Australian government, through 
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S.E.A.T.O., provided another anthro- 
pologist, W. R. Geddes, as adviser. The 
Thai government has accepted the need 
for a programme of what Americans 
call ‘preventive counter-insurgency’ for 
their minorities. For such a policy, 
Peter Kandre suggests in his paper on 
the Iu Mien (or Yao), ‘the usual anthro- 
pological monographs and doctoral dis- 
sertations are not much help’. Accord- 
ingly he seeks to focus on the ‘adaptive 
techniques’ of this people and on their 
‘principles of planning for the future’. 
Dr. Lee W. Huff similarly comments: 
“The Royal Thai Government has been 
especially lenient in admitting foreign 
social scientists to work in Thailand. 
Seldom, however, have the latter de- 
veloped and reported information 
which could be used to better inform 
and structure public policy.’ 

The emphasis then in these volumes 
is on anthropological research which 
can be applied to urgent problems. The 
relevance of variations in culture and 
social structure is assessed in a context 
of insurgency and counter-insurgency, 
‘nation-building’ and civil war. The 
contributions are of a high professional 
standard and commendably free from 
political or ethnocentric bias. The 
volumes are well produced, though the 
photographs in the illustration section 
are too small and indistinct to have 
much value. 

Prof. Chas. Madge 
University of Birmingham 


The Drifters; Children of 

Diso: Lower-Class Families 
Eleanor Pavenstedt (ed.) London 

J. & A. Churchill Ltd. 1967 34% pp. 
84s. 6d. 


This final report of the three-year 
North Point Project (Boston) describes 
the efforts of a team of child guidance, 
psychiatric and social workers to 
remedy, via a special community-based 
nursery school, the ill-effects of the 
home and neighbourhood child-rearing 
environment on pre-school age chil- 
dren of slum-dwelling ‘hard-to-reach, 
hard-core, multi-problem families’. 


North Point’s mainly working class 
population (34,000 in 1960, of which 
14,000 were Negroes) live adjacent to 
> older ethnic ghettoes and wealthy busi- 
ness and residential centres. Its slum 
Skid Row area contains the most de- 
pressed elements oflow-incomenational 
minorities and a motley assemblage of 
social derelicts, Many of them are 
“Total Failures’, rejects of a competi- 
tive society who failed to thrive or 
flee to better communities; some are 
‘Temporary Victims’, birds of passage 
stunned in flight. They and their 
families comprise the bottom tenth of 
the urban lower classes—and their pre- 
school children are the ‘drifters’, 

Initial observations of 21 pre-school 
children of 13 local ‘multi-problem 
families’ broadened into an analysis of 
the child-rearing environment through 
home visits, psychometric tests and 
social casework methods, The children 
exhibited ‘severe developmental devia- 
tions’, e.g. hyperactivity, aggressiveness, 
retarded cognitive learning, and an 
inability to relate to social therapists. 
These traits were organized into pat- 
terned role behaviours commonly held 
by both the children and their parents. 
The authors conclude that the observed 
behaviours are learned responses to an 
environment ofdeprivation, danger and 
ego assault organized into a ‘failure-to- 
thrive syndrome’ and mediated by their 
parents. They suggest that the imme- 
diate problems of the ‘drifters’ can be 
met by the initiation of nursery school 
cultural enrichment programmes, pov- 
erty research, family allowances for 
investment in self-improvement and 
multi-service community centres. 

The book has merit as a case study 
of family stress, though there is too 
much. needless over-lapping by its con- 
tributors, and deserves a place on one’s 
shelf next to Street Corner Society; but 
as a contribution within the American 
context to the abolition of poverty 
and its disorders the author's hopes 
are naive, See for example the admir- 
able survey of anti-poverty programmes 
by Peter Marris and Martin Rein, 
Dilemmas of Social Reform. 
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Sociologists and social workers may 
find the book’s utility limited by a weak 
conceptual and methodological frame- 
work, unquestioned comparisons of 
slum children to ‘guideposts of normal 
development’ based on middle-class 
norms, and by many trite and untest- 
able generalizations, eg. ‘children’s 
early experiences are the most decisive 
influences in the perpetuation of the 
mal-adaptations of these families over 
the generations’. The major faults of 
the book lie on another level, however, 
and were not overcome, unfortunately, 
by the contribution of Maurice Stein, 
a talented neo-Millsian; the authors do 
not relate North Point's people and 
problems to the dynamics of the urban 
and national social system which 
creates and maintains certain forms 
of physical and human obsolescence 
and their findings do not ‘explain the 
odd case’, the increasingly successful 
mobilization of one segment of the 
multi-problem poor—the Negro—by 
their own radical leaders. 

Thomas L. Blair 
Regent Street Polytechnic, London 


Madness in Society: Chapters in the 
Historical Sociology of Mental 
Iliness 

George Rosen Routledge & Kegan 


Paul 1968 337 pp. 425. 


This book gives accounts of records of 
behaviour, that we would regard as 
psychopathological, in the Old Testa- 
ment Near East, classical Greece and 
Rome, in the late Middle Ages and 
thereafter in Western and Central 
Europe together with the attitudes and 
behaviour of the ‘normal’ people of 
those days to these deviants of yester 
years. The latter part of the book 
(which seems more like part of another 
book that is somehow tagging along) 
surveys the development of Public and 
Mental Health Services in the United 
States. There are a few notices on the 
social history of some psychomatic and 
physical syndromes which are welcome. 

No chapter is exhaustive, but each 
contains an interesting collection of 
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anecdotes, and a useful set of references 
towards the original sources and the 
best secondary literature. 

Rosen says that his studies are simply 
preparatory to a more comprehensive 
analysis and understanding of mental 
disorder as a social phenomenon’ (p. x). 
He points out that he is not writing 
about the history of psychiatry. Partly, 
he describes forms of behaviour un- 
usual in their time (e.g. the behaviour 
of Old Testament prophets, frenzied 
dancing in Middle Ages Europe). With 
the Jews, Greeks and Romans he also 
tries to reconstruct the normative atti- 
tudes to deviance, and pays particular 
attention to those forms of deviance 
that seem to have closest affinities to 
the contemporary classification of 
mental illness. 

Rosen’s examples amply document 
one of his own main points, viz. the 
historico-cultural relativity of social 
norms in this respect, but he does not 
seem to get beyond this fundamental 
point, and sometimes falls behind it. 
For instance, he retells the story of Saul, 
King of Israel, as ‘an early case of 
mental and emotional disorder’. 

Here and elsewhere, he transports 
back into the past, a way of seeing be- 
haviour, that was quite foreign to the 
period. Etymological excursions into a 
few words do not serve to reconstruct 
the outlines of the old world picture 
and man’s place in it. “The historical 
study of the mentally ill must be carried 
on with a constant awareness of the 
emotional and intellectual elements 
prevailing in different periods. ..’, but 
it is not then possible to study ‘the 
historical problem of mental illness in 
the Renaissance’, since ‘mental illness’ 
did not exist in the Renaissance, At 
least, this seems to be the position that 
we have to adopt if we accept Rosen’s 
own general stance. However, we may 
hold the view that some forms of 
‘mental illness’ are real disease entities 
not discovered till recently or still not 
discovered: so we can go back, retro- 
spectively diagnose their occurrence at 
other times, and places, though not 
then seen to be what we now know 
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them to be, and show what the more or 
less dark primitive, irrational, magical, 
superstitious, religious, pre-scientific 
attitudes these were, before they were 
superseded by our rational, scientific, 
humanistic enlightenment. Rosen still 
falls into this latter position, in the 
very words he uses to warn us against 
doing so. 

‘All too often the situation of the 
mentally ill during the later Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance is passed 
over with, to medical ignorance, super- 
stitions . . . While these aspects were 
undoubtedly present, they must never- 
theless be seen as...’ 

Since Foucault's ‘Madness and Civil- 
ization’, and even more ‘les Mots et les 
Choses’ (currently being translated) any 
historical studies of this kind will have 
to proceed with great circumspection. 
We give a name ‘mental illness’ (A) toa 
class of phenomena (X). If other people 
neither have the name, nor classify 
phenomena in these terms, as far as 
they were concerned such ‘phenomena’ 
did not exist, we cannot now carve up 
their social cosmos in our terms, and 
expect much information about them. 

Rosen recalls to us the history of the 
non-discovery of the syphilitic aeti- 
ology of general praxis, reminding us 
that the relativity of social norms does 
not mean that a single medical dis- 
covery may well suddenly make 
history, that is, consign at one instant, a 
whole set of social attitudes to the past. 
Going back in history to find missed or 
mis-diagnoses, is an old medical 
pastime. Was Ezekiel a schizophrenic? 
This is quite a different type of ques- 
tion from: Did George IL suffer from 
porphyria? A historical-sociological 
study of past social norms and de- 
viances cannot afford to apply to them, 
our newly acquired attitudes, because 
the latter are not part of the past we 
are trying to reconstitute. For instance, 
it is quite impossible to reconstitute 
what Plato meant by words usually 
translated as ‘madness’ or ‘frenzy’, 
without knowing at least the outlines 
of his anthropology, whether or not we 
might suppose that some of those who 


were ‘out of their minds’ were epilep- 
tics. Rosen’s own examples constantly 


alert us to this problem, even when he - 


himself does not always satisfactorily 
resolve it, 

R. D, Laing 

Tavistock Institute 


The Hindu Family in its 

Urban 

Aileen D. Ross Toronto University 
Press (O.U.P.) 1967 Reprint 325 pp. 
18s, 


This study of Hindu ‘families’ consti- 
tutes an attempt ‘to analyse the factors 
which are tending to break up the large 
joint family, and to seek out the main 
ways in which these changes are affect- 
ing family roles’. Semi-structured 
interviews were conducted with 157 
respondents by a research team of six 
Hindus, Most of the respondents were 
living in the city of Bangalore in South 
India, and they were mainly, though 
not exclusively, of high caste and better 
than average economic position. Inter- 
views were clearly oriented towards the 
collection of qualitative material or 
norms, attitudes and values pertaining 
to family life, with appropriate illus- 
trations. No systematic attempt wa3 
made to obtain comparative statistice 
This method of data collection, supple- 
mented by intelligent use of literature 
and judicious reference to informant 
knowledgeable on India, clearly indÈ 
cates the style of the book. 

The reader is given an outline of th= 
patterns of norms which are associated 
with the joint family in its village 
setting. The rich case material is then 
used to illustrate both changing att:- 
tudes towards these norms and the cor.- 
commitant behavioural compromises. 
Underlying the analysis is an assump- 
tion that industrialization and urban- 
-ization in India will probably give rize 
to a family system with small, indz- 
pendent consumption oriented, nuclear 
family units, exhibiting a high degree 
of emotional interdependence between 
family members, or in other words :o 
a conjugal family system of the 
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‘Western model’ as it was conceived. in 
the 1950's. 

The material presented in the study 
will be of interest to sociologists and 
planners in so far as a selection of prob- 
lems arising from changing patterns of 
education, work and family life are 
dealt with in an insightful and inform- 
ative manner. The overall conceptual 
approach, however, is fairly loose. 
Family types are not rigorously defined. 
The attractive idea of family sub- 
structures is only partially developed. 
The concepts of exchange and recipro- 
cation are oversimplified. Nevertheless 
Dr. Ross has presented us with a worth- 
while pioneering study, though I 
would have been much happier if she 
had presented her material in half as 
many words. 

Christopher Turner 
University of East Anglia 


Divisiveness and Social Conflict: 
an Anthropological Approach 
Alan R. Beals and Bernard J. Siegel 
Stanford University Press (0.U.P.) 


1967 185 pp. 48s. 


Beals and Siegel, dissatisfied with 
current theories, are primarily con- 
cerned to develop a theory of ‘divisive 
conflict’? which avoids functional and 
equilibrium assumptions, Secondarily, 
they are concerned with how social 
change occurs. 

Divisive conflict is classified into two 
categories: firstly, conflict which, whilst 
disruptive, can be contained within an 
organization and may be considered 
‘normal’; secondly, conflict which an 
organization is unable to resolve and 
which leads to factionalism. The first 
category is associated with ‘strain’, the 
second with ‘stress’. 

Strain, the authors contend, arises 
within an organization as its members 
attempt to resolve, in terms of pre- 
vailing values and beliefs, recurrent 
problems which arise from the inter- 
action of the organization with ‘ex- 
ternal conditions’, that is, with the 
total physical, biological and social 
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environment. Inconsistencies in values 
and beliefs, inadequate understanding 
of the external] conditions and the fact 
that, though recurrent and expected, 
many problems have a haphazard inci- 
dence, result in imperfect solutions to 
problems. ‘This leads to strains which 
are manifested in disputes, resolvable 
or partly resolvable, between persons 
and groups. 

A change in the external conditions 
which produces wholly new and irre- 
solvable problems results in stress. 
Stress may accentuate areas of strain 
and result in pervasive or schismatic 
factionalism. 

Armed with the concepts of stress 
and strain, Beals and Siegel proceed to 
analyse two communities—Namhalli, 
a village in Mysore State, and Taos, a 
pueblo in New Mexico—in which per- 
vasive factionalism has appeared. It is 
during the course of this analysis that 
the serious inadequacies of the theoret- 
ical framework become only too 
apparent. How does one distinguish 
stress from strain or identify strain 
compounded with stress? Stresses, we 
are told, differ from strains only in that 
they are ‘relatively new’ but the time 
period considered as relevant appears 
to vary simply with the adequacy of 
historical records, In fact, it appears 
that strain can be identified only by 
creating ‘as if’, quasi-historical models 
of the two communities which are then 
represented as existing in ‘relatively 
steady states’ and labelled ‘traditional’. 
Clearly, though Beals and Siegel casti- 
gate equilibrium theorists unmerci- 
fully, they are involved in similar 
dilemmas. 

Nor is their notion of ‘the organiza- 
tion’ surrounded by ‘external condi- 
tions’ particularly helpful because it 
leads to the two communities being 
presented as closed systems, Even in 
terms of the sparse historical evidence 
given this is unsatisfactory. Namhalli 
was involved in a wider state system 
and its villagers were differentially in- 
volved in a variety of social fields 
which extended beyond the village and 
embraced other villages. Taos was 
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perhaps more isolated but even its 
members were brought into relation- 
ship with members of other Pueblos, 
with other Indian tribes and with the 
Spanish. 

If Beals and Siegel had not created 
such rigid dichotomies—internal- 
external, traditional-modern, stress- 
strain, disruptive-non-disruptive—but 
had operated with more flexible con- 
cepts such as, perhaps, field, network 
and exchange, they might have de- 
veloped a more stimulating conclusion 
than that pervasive factionalism results 
from the breakdown of ‘traditional’ 
structures or authority. For, despite the 
elaborate classification of stresses 
according to their visibility, random- 
ness, complexity, constraint, selectivity 
and duration—which has some attrac- 
tion as an attempt to obtain generality 
—our understanding is advanced no 
further than this. 

Whilst it may be amusing to carica- 
ture the views of those who are con- 
sidered to have presented functional 
and equilibrium theories this can only 
be done at the expense of scholarship. 
For example, on page 24 we read that 
Turner on page 91 of Schism and Con- 
tinuity . . . ‘writes of “irreparable 
breach” as functional for Ndembu 
society as a whole’, He certainly does 
not and I strongly doubt if he does else- 
where. A short quotation on page 98 
attributed to Gluckman and stated to 
be taken from page 10 of Custom and 
Conflict . . . appears in fact to be a 
rough paraphrase of a sentence on 
that page, There are also other mis- 
leading and erroneous statements, On 
page 111, for example, we read that 
‘bride and groom prices’ and ‘the 
age differential between brides and 
grooms’ were ‘traditional means of 
population control’. This is plainly 
absurd. 

Finally, I find it surprising that any- 
one writing on dispute, conflict, fac- 
tionalism and change in India should 
not make some reference to the im- 
portant work of Mayer and Bailey. 

G. K. Garbett 
University of Manchester 
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old journals in overcrowded libraries. 
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about that situation. The present book 
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Society, Their Common Origins; Basic 
Concepts and Perspectives of Sociology; 
Industrial Society and the Origins of 
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orary Society. This last part leans 
heavily on work done in the United 
States and though most of it should be 
quite comprehensible to non-American 
students, this limitation, understand- 
able in view of the book’s primary 
public, does detract a little from its 
value abroad. 

The sections, and sub-sections, are 
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thoughtful introductions. These guide 
beginning students in beautifully clear 


‘language through the selections, and 


provide in themselves a kind of mini- 
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and to the point, but also charitably 
free of the usual jargon and of the semi- 
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to those upon whose altars we worship. 
This book would seem an eminently 
sensible acquisition—not only for 
students, 
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Amitai Etzioni*  _ > 


Mobilization as a macrosociological conceptiont 
THE CONCEPT 


Mobilization is a process in which a social unit gains relatively 
rapidly in control of resources it previously did not control. The 
resources might be economic or military, but also political (e.g., 
support in Congress) or psychological (e.g., new emotional or norma- 
tive commitments to the social unit). Demobilization occurs when a 
unit’s control of resources is reduced relatively rapidly. Unlike pro- 
duction or integration, mobilization is not a continual process, but 
one limited to a specific period. While there are continual fluctuations 
in the amounts of resources a unit controls (e.g., with alterations in 
the level of tax. revenues), unless there is a relatively rapid change, 
in a given period, it is not fruitful to refer to this change as 
mobilization. 

The concept first was employed to refer to the shifting of resource 
control from private-civilian to public-military hands. More recently 
it has been applied to a society’s or some other collectivity’s deliberate 
change in the control of other resources, such as new nations’ mobiliz- 
ation for development, regional organizations’ mobilization for 
political unification, and the civil rights movement's mobilization of 
apathetic citizens, The common characteristic of all these processes 
is that they entail a transformation of the social unit involved. As 
mobilization advances, as the unit commands more resources, and as 
more of the available total resources are used jointly rather than 
individually, the unit increases its ability to act collectively. Capacity 
to utilize resources, not legal ownership or title to benefits, is what 
really matters. (A mere increase in resources of members or sub-units 
or even of the unit does not make for mobilization, though it in- 
creases the mobilization potential; only mobilization is the process 
through which resources, old or new, are made available for collective 
action, by changing their control. An affluent unit might be thus 
less mobilized and less able to act than one poor in resources.) 


* Amitai Etzioni B.A. M.A. PH.D. Professor of Sociology, Columbia University 
t This article is an outgrowth of a project conducted under a Social Science 
Research Council grant. The subject is explored within the context of a theory 
more fully presented in the author’s The Active Society: a Theory of Societal 
and Political Processes (New York: Free Press, 1968) 
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AN UNDERLYING THEORETICAL CONSIDERATION 


Mobilization is the answer to the analytical question of where the 
energy of social units, be they economic, political, or social, comes 
from. Like the libido ‘mobilized’ into the various actions of the person- 
ality and to energize its mechanisms, so untapped resources of 
members or sub-units are made available through the processes of 
mobilization to the action and mechanisms of a social unit. The 
processes vary immensely in their concrete features but have in 
common several analytic features which are discussed below. 

Mobilization, like policy-making, social planning, and other related 
concepts, implies a preference for theoretical conceptions which 
recognize emergent properties of collectivities above and beyond 
those of individuals. Our conception allows for a collective actor who 
is capable of guiding societal processes rather than merely being 
‘subject to them. Mobilization thus is here viewed as a project, delib- 
erately initiated, guided, and terminated, and not simply as a by- 
product or outgrowth of ‘interaction’ among social units or as a 
summation of the decisions of myriad participants. This is not to 
imly that mobilization has no unanticipated consequences or that 
the actor is in full control, but there is the assumption of a collective 
actor—be it a government, an organizational leadership, or a regional 
council—that mobilizes the resources. The change involved is in part 
intended. - 


COMMON ANALYTIC FEATURES 


Mobilization processes share several features, First of all, mobiliza- 
tion itself has a cost, that is, some resources are used up to mobilize 
new resources. Under most conditions, mobilization has a marginal 
rising cost. Transfer of every additional 10 per cent of the resources 
to unit control and utilization, costs significantly more than the 
recruitment of the preceding 10 per cent. All social units’ ability to 
mobilize is limited by the fact that, after mobilization reaches a given 
level, to be determined empirically, any additional increase costs 
more than gains in resources achieved, and hence curtails rather than 
builds up the social unit’s action capacity. 

This mobilization barrier appears in a great variety of social pro- 
cesses: in limiting the amount of taxation a government can levy, in 
terms of administration costs and, more importantly, in terms of 
undermining citizens’ motivation to produce; in psychological mobil- 
ization by totalitarian regimes, in terms of the fatigue, boredom, and 
alienation excessive attempts to indoctrinate, generate; and in 
political mobilization (e.g., as new and ‘floating votes’ are exhausted, 
mobilizing additional voters requires appealing to members of the 
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opponent party, which in turn requires dilution of the party pro- 
gramme and image to a point where more voters of the mobilizers’ 
party are lost than voters of the opposition party are gained). 

While every social unit has a mobilization barrier, the barriers 
differ from culture to culture and from period to period. In general, 
totalitarian societies can mobilize more readily and stay highly 
mobilized longer than democratic ones. Modern societies are more 
mobilized than were most historical societies, developed nations more 
than developing ones. These differences can be measured by per- 
centage of the G.N.P. that government allocates, percentage of man- 
power employed or drafted by the government, and by intensity of 
identification with the nation or national bodies (such as the Party), 
as against sub-units (such as tribes, local leaders, regions, etc.). 

In general, the level of mobilization is low because most resources 
are controlled by individual and small social units (such as families, 
friendship and peer groups) and not by societies, large collectivities 
(such as races and classes) or national organizations (such as armies 
and churches). ‘This observation is a major way in which social science 
perceptions of the social world differ from those of common sense, 
which often implies a ‘high mobilization’ model, and which views 
expressions of lesser mobilization as signs of weakness, if not degen- 
eration. For instance, public opinion surveys showing that approxi- 
mately a quarter of the population lacks basic political information 
(e.g., 28 per cent of the Americans asked in 1965 did not know that 
there is a Communist government in China) are viewed with alarm. 
That U.S. labour unions often cannot ‘deliver’ more than a third 
of their members for the presidential candidate they endorse is seen 
as a weakness. The social science view stresses that high mobilization 
is rare, that it is more realistic to compare actual levels of mobilization 
to each other rather than to the abstract notion of full mobilization. 
Thus, labour unions which can deliver go per cent of the vote might 
well have a higher capacity for mobilizing their members than most 
other voluntary associations. And for three-quarters of the public to 
know the right answer on any information question not related to its 
daily life is for its attention to be highly mobilized indeed. 

On most matters in most collectivities most of the time, especially 
in modern pluralistic societies, more resources are spent by the person 
and his family and peer unit than by any larger social unit. In other 
words, most resources most of the time are not mobilized for societal 
purposes. This explains the ‘surprising’ increase in the capacity of 
societal action when the mobilization barriers are sharply reduced, 
for instance in crisis situations. Thus under conditions of natural 
disaster many communities have shown a capacity to construct rapidly 
large networks of public assistance. They draw on the redistribution 
of resource control, particularly in utilizing time citizens usually 
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spend in private pursuits, for public service.” Nations, for instance 
Britain from 1939 to 1941, have succeeded in marshalling for their 
defence very large production capacities which are usually not avail- 
able for collective action. In the pre-mobilization days of the mid- 
19f0’s, the civil rights movement in Chicago, a city of 750,000 negroes, 
some of them quite well off, could not raise $10,000 for the Urban 
League. N.A.A.C.P. meetings were attended by less than fifty people, 
and of 300 negro lawyers, rarely more than three or four were 
willing to do volunteer work for legal defence of victims of racial 
persecution.* With the crisis period of 1963-64, much larger amounts 
of money and manpower were available. 

Even under crisis conditions, the popular notion of full mobiliza- 
tion is without foundation. Even high mobilization, in terms of the 
total amount of a collectivity’s or society’s resources is rare. From 
1960 to 1965 the civil rights movement was greatly helped by a 
student movement of the North, but actually not more than 5,000 
students, or less than one out of every hundred, were involved. 
Similarly, only a small fraction of southern negroes was involved in 
the various sit-ins, demonstrations, and marches. Thus the image of 
- the popular uprising as involving ‘the’ peasants, workers, negroes, or 
colonial people is almost invariably far from accurate. The mass 
membership of the groups involved is usually only marginally 
involved; that is, its mobilization is rather low and limited to some 27 
economic support and general sympathy for the movement. Actually, ff 
the resources mobilized—those that energize such transformations as 
revolutions, de-colonization, and wars of independence—often are 
only a small fraction of the total resources available. To put it more 
succinctly, major societal changes are propelled by small changes in 
the level of mobilization. 


ACTION AND COUNTER-MOBILIZATION 


The effect of mobilization is determined only in part by the amount 
of resources made available for the collective usage of the mobilizing 
actor; it is also determined by the amount of counter-mobilization 
the initial movement triggers. Mobilization often precedes attempts 
to produce a change either in the relations between two units or 
among the sub-units that make up a given unit. This is the case 
because existing social patterns usually are supported by a parallel 
distribution of power, vested interests, social habits, and ideological 
underpinnings. He who seeks change as a rule has to support his 
action by power greater than his share in the existing distribution. 
Hence mobilization often precedes an attempt to act, to introduce a 
change, as some resistance is generally to be expected and hence 
resources to handle it need to be built up. 
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Quite often the very act of mobilization triggers a mobilization 
process by opponents of the particular change which mobilization is 
expected to support. The civil rights movement in the early 1960’s 
mobilized the southern whites. The U.S. and the U.S.S.R., in the 
period between 1947 and 1964, continually mobilized each other in 
what was referred to as the arms race. Similarly, political mobilization 
of forces favouring agrarian reform in Latin America is often 
paralleled by political mobilization of those opposed to it. 

The action capacity of a unit is much affected by its net mobiliza- 
tion, that is, its mobilization minus the counter-mobilization that 
its opponents marshall. One of the universal strategic problems of 
mobilization is how to ensure that the mode in which one is mobiliz- 
ing will trigger as little counter-mobilization as possible, at least not 
more than the unit itself can hope to achieve. This is by no means 
always accomplished. The Soviet Union’s production of new missiles 
in the late 1950's, perceived in the U.S. as creating a ‘missile gap’, 
triggered an American counter-mobilization much larger than the 
initial Soviet effort. American students burning draft cards in 1965, 
to marshall the public’s attention to their objections to U.S. war 
policy in Vietnam, produced large demonstrations in support of the 
policy and adamant rejection of their critiques of the war. ‘The per- 
centage of Americans supporting greater involvement in Vietnam 
increased. Gallup asked a national sample of Americans: ‘If a candi- 
date for Congress in your district advocated sending a great many 
“more men to Vietnam, would you be more inclined or less inclined 
to vote for him?’ In September 1965, before the demonstrations, 33 
per cent said they were more inclined. By mid-November their 
number rose to 46 per cent. Other answers to similar questions 
indicated the same trend. 

While actors attempt to minimize counter-mobilization, they try to 
maximize support of allies; success, in terms of the goals of the actors 
under study, almost invariably involve mobilization of allies. Israel’s 
successful anti-colonial effort in 1948 cannot be understood without 
the support of American Jewry, India’s independence without the 
support of the British Labour Party, the Southern civil rights move- 
ment without the support of Northern white liberals and the federal 
government, the British war effort without the support of the U.S., 
and the Puerto Rican ‘boot strap’ development, without North 
American capital, New York City relief laws, and U.S. federal income 
tax concessions. The tendency is to play down the ally’s role and to 
build up the actor’s. Actually, the secret of success often lies in the 
fact that the ally is much more affluent (in economic, military or 
political terms) than the actors in the field. Hence, even a small 
mobilization on the part of an ally might suffice to tip the scale. 
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MOBILIZATION AND MODERNIZATION 


The concept of mobilization is often found in discussions of modern- 
ization.’ Here it is widely associated with the transition of control of 
resources from sub-societies (tribes, villages) to national units. ‘The 
term is used to refer to increased exposure to national mass media 
(which makes the society's members more accessible to the national 
government), the movement of labour force from traditional to 
modern pursuits, increased education, loss of traditional religious 
viewpoints, a rise in secular political identification, etc. This approach 
is most explicitly and systematically represented by a frequently 
quoted article of Karl W. Deutsch.* 

The relation of mobilization to modernization is obviously inti- 
mate; two pitfalls, however, are to be avoided. First, mobilization 
ought not to be used as a synonym for modernization because we then 
have two terms for one process and none for the one designated here 
as mobilization.” There is much to modernization that is not mobil- 
ization, particularly the use of the resources mobilization has made 
available. And there are mobilization processes that do not lead to 
modernization, as, for instance, when part of the resources built up 
are used for war (e.g., between India and Pakistan) or continental 
ambitions (e.g. Nkrumah’s Ghana), Actually, mobilization of tradi- 
tional groups might well be a major source of resistance to modern- 
ization. One reason why the two concepts occasionally are confused 
is that the same concrete process might serve both. Education, for 
example, might enhance the ability of a society to draw the popula- 
tion into national service and make easier the introduction of modern 
administrative or production technique, But analytically, the two 
changes—-increase in the resources a unit controls and their use for 
modernization—are best kept apart. 

Second, several authorities tend to’ assume that mobilization 
barriers are lower (e.g., capacity to mobilize for a given cost is higher), 
the more disintegrated is the traditional society. The break-up of the 
traditional village and family life is viewed as a prerequisite for the 
mobilization of the population into modern societal frameworks. 
Deutsch, for instance, first defines mobilization as modernization: 
‘Social mobilization is a name given to an overall process of change, 
which happens to substantial parts of the population in countries 
which are moving from traditional to modern way of life.’ He then 
sees mobilization as following an integration-distintegration-reinte- 
gration sequence: ‘. . . social mobilization can be defined, therefore, 
as the process in which major clusters of old social, economic and 
psychological commitments are eroded or broken and people become 
available for new patterns of socialization and behaviour.” The 
assumption that mobilization or modernization requires disintegra- 
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tion of traditional social units is a proposition to be tested; it should 
not be part of the definition of the concept. It seems partially true; 
that is, it is true under some circumstances. 

Some weakening of traditional ties and identifications probably 
enhances mobilization for modernization, but by: no means is this 
ability greater the more disintegrated and, hence, anomic the old 
structures have become. First of all highly disintegrated groups have 
their own particular barriers to mobilization. Their membership is 
hard to organize (e.g., farm hands, slum dwellers), lacks social discip- 
line, and tends to be psychologically rigid and socially deviant, which 
makes learning of new behaviour patterns difficult and social control 
costly. The mobilization barrier of such groups for national projects 
might be as high, if not higher, than those of traditional ones. 
Second, traditional units can serve as effective foundations of 
mobilization for modernity if they are transformed rather than 
disintegrated. 

An example might illustrate this point. Shortly after the state of 
Israel was founded there was a wave of mass immigration from a 
large number of countries. The immigrants differed considerably in 
terms of their cultural background, level of education, language, and 
so forth. The best way to integrate these immigrants rapidly into 
Israeli society, it was believed, was to break up the immigrant groups 
and to ‘mix’ their members in modern units, such as classrooms, army 
platoons, and new settlements. Unable to communicate with each 
other in their respective languages and to reinforce each other’s 
culture, they would have to speak Hebrew and absorb the Israeli 
culture. Disintegration of the old groups would open the way to new 
integration. The result was a ritualistic adherence to the old norms 
set in, and it became evident that change required gaining the 
support of the existing leadership of the traditional groups or provid- 
ing them with new leadership, i.e. required maintaining the groups 
while transforming their culture and structure rather than ‘eroding’ 
or ‘breaking’ them.” 

In some cases modernization might entail demobilization rather 
than mobilization, at least in the sense that less commitment to the 
collectivity would be demanded and more room would be given to 
private initiative. The rise of Western industrial societies, especially 
those which arose out of absolutist states, and the political liberaliza- 
tion of the economics of communist totalitarian societies, have such 
demobilization aspects. For countries now developing, various levels 
of mobilization and demobilization might be combined, such as 
mobilization of the extended families and demobilization of castes. 

It is important to note that mobilization refers always to a par- 
ticular unit, and what is mobilization for one unit often is demobiliza- 
tion for another. For example, an increase in national control of 
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economic resources implies a decline in the control of some other 
unit or units. It therefore is essential to keep the reference unit fixed 
for any single study, and surely modernization does not involve 
mobilization of all units. 


MOBILIZATION AND POLITICAL UNIFICATION 


Mobilization is a change of control and not of the level of resources 
per se. Increasing the output of a unit per se does not increase its 
capacity to act, only its potential ability, because the new resources 
might not be mobilized for the particular line of action under observ- 
ation or for any action by the unit under study, but only for actions 
of sub-units or supra-units. It therefore is of especial interest to note 
a finding by Deutsch, et al., that historical processes of political unifi- 
cation were preceded not by a mere increase in resources but by 
increases in the capacity to mobilize through improvement in admin- 
istrative and communication capabilities. And these increases were’ 
not merely of any unit, but of the one which led the process and was 
willing to invest the new resources gained in mobilization. ‘This in 
turn served political unification. Prussia served as such a ‘core’ unit 
in the unification of Germany, and Piedmont in that of Italy. 
Unification entails a shift of resource control from the integrating 
units to the rising communities. As such, it has a cost which the 
resources gained through mobilization serve to cover. Etzioni showed 
that these resources might be made available by an ‘external elite’. 
This, however, tends to have distorting effects on the development 
of the rising polity’s institutional shell. In the West Indies, for 
instance, Britain provided money and administrative skills to assist 
in the federation of ten islands, This permitted the federation to be 
initiated with limited indigenous mobilization. But Britain also pro- 
vided for disproportionally high representation of the small islands 
in the federal institutions, which ultimately was one of the reasons 
why the larger islands seceded.** The price of low mobilization was 
not only lack of support, but also an indigenous institutional shell 
that did not fit, nor adjust sufficiently, to local socio-political reality. 


MOBILIZATION OF COMMITMENTS 


Mobilization brings to mind, especially for non-social scientists, the 
mobilization of manpower (e.g., calling up reserves to military 
service) and of economic resources (e.g., floating bonds, or nationaliza- 
tion). No less important is the mobilization of loyalties. The very 
existence of a society requires some extension of loyalties beyond 
micro-social units such as family and peer group. The level of a 
society’s integration is much affected by the degree to which members 
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identify with it as a community as against the degree to which they 
identify with sub-communities—such as races, classes, or regions. 
What is one’s prime loyalty: Virginia or the Union? One’s religious 
or racial group, or the Nation? The process of political unification is 
one in which the prime loyalty in political matters is shifted from 
communities that used to be the prime focus to a new political com- 
munity, which is becoming the centre. 

Most societies manipulate the level of commitments, be it through 
war dances in primitive tribes or through church support of the king 
in medieval societies. Modern societies typically have more facilities 
and invest more resources in building up a comparatively high level 
of national commitment. ‘This deliberate effort to shift commitments 
from other units to the society, or to shift the commitments of these 
units to the society, is the mobilization of commitments. It is par- 
ticularly high in periods preceding or during war, civil strife, and 
revolutions.” ` 

In non-crisis periods, the level of mobilization of commitments 
varies, each level posing its own problems. Comparatively high levels 
of mobilization, common in totalitarian societies, require consider- 
able expenditure and increase the danger of ‘backlash’, resulting in 
alienation from party slogans, disregard of official news, etc.* On the 
other hand, lower levels of mobilization make totalitarian regimes 
vulnerable to the rise of opposition; unmobilized commitments might 
be drawn upon by internal or external ‘enemies’ of the regime. Totali- 
tarian movements often are based on the mobilization of social 
groups, especially the peasants, which are left uncommitted by 
authoritarian regimes. The movements typically arise in societies and 
periods in which the peasantry is becoming available to mobilization 
and not where it is most ‘undeveloped’; in Cuba, not in Haiti; in 
Vietnam, not in Nepal. 

Democratic societies, on the other hand, function well on lower 
levels of mobilization of political commitments. They exhibit a higher 
commitment to the system than to any one party, and a considerable 
amount of apathy (i.e., low mobilization). Apathy functions to provide 
a ‘floating vote’, which sustains inter-party competition. If all voters 
were highly committed to one party or another, the minority party 
could not expect to gain a majority and, if matters of much 
importance to its members arose, it probably would resort to extra- 
constitutional means to obtain its goals. Actually, in many well- 
established democracies not more than a third of the voters are 
members of any party, and substantial percentages of the voters shift 
from party to party in each election.** 

This is, of course, not to imply that, the lower the level of mobiliza- 
tion of political commitments, the higher the democratic quality of 
the polity. When interest in information about the political process 
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is low, and when most voters are not much concerned over which 
party is in power, oligarchic and corrupt regimes are likely to prevail. 
This holds especially common among local governments and volun- 
tary associations, such as labour unions, where most members’ level 
of commitment often is low. 


EMPIRICAL MEASURES 


Measuring mobilization requires: (a) specification of the unit for 
which the measurement is made; (b) the period under study; (c) the 
ratio of resources under unit control as against that of sub-units or 
supra-units at the beginning as compared to the end of the period; 
(d) specification of the kinds of resources studied. Which resources 
are included depends on the kind of mobilization in which one is 
interested—economic, political, etc. 

It is relatively easy to measure mobilization of manpower in terms 
of the number of people employed or drafted by the mobilizing unit 
as against those not so recruited. For instance, changes in the ratio 
of federal over state and local employees measure changes in national 
versus subnational controls, The same holds for percentage of G.N.P. 
taxed and inter-unit distribution of the expenditure of funds, for 
instance, federal vs. local, or kings vs. local feudal lords. Measurement 
of the changes in degree of commitment is more difficult to achieve, 
but attitude changes expressed in public opinion polls are one 
example. Changes in the frequency of use.of various symbols in the 
press have been used to study historical changes of loyalties. 

A detailed attempt to measure mobilization along seven different 
dimensions in 19 countries is provided by Karl Deutsch.%* The 
sources used would serve many other studies of mobilization. They 
include the United Nations Report on World Soctal Situation and 
U.N. Compendium of Social Statistics. More recent and useful is the 
World Handbook of Political and Social Indicators.” 
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Agrarian radicalism in Chile 


Latin American revolutionaries increasingly place their hopes in the 

peasantry as the bearer of social revolution, in part because of the 

relative numerical unimportance of the urban working classes in 

most countries and/or their low level of politicization, and in part 

because of the model of guerrilla ‘success’ in Cuba among the 

. peasants. However, despite the real and potential revolutionary role 
of peasants throughout the underdeveloped world, to our knowledge 
there have yet to be published any empirical sociological studies of 
peasant radicalism. 

In Chile, a coalition of Socialist and Communist Parties, the Frente 
de Acción Popular (F.R.A.P.), has a predominant base in the urban 
working class and among the miners. Recently, the Chilean peasants 
have emerged as a potentially powerful political force, and their 
allegiance is in dispute. Since the advent of the Christian Democratic 

- administration in November 1964, national agitation over its pro- 
posed agrarian reform law has been at a peak; the number of peasants 
involved in strikes (protected somewhat by the umbrella of the 
reform-oriented government) trebled from 1964 to 1965, and a 
number of haciendas, or fundos, as the Chileans say, have been 
taken over by the peasants, and seventy-nine ‘asentamientos’ have 
reportedly been established on expropriated lands.’ Christian Demo- 
crat, Socialist and Communist organizers have been active among the 

. peasants and have established growing independent peasant organ- 
izations.” The presidential elections of 1958, and especially 1964, were 
hard-fought in the countryside, and the peasants were heavily propa- 


gandized by the leading candidates. The elections provided the 
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Frapistas (F.R.A.P. activists) with a major opportunity to speak to 
hundreds of thousands of peasants in remote and isolated fundos and 
smallholders’ communities which had been practically impenetrable 
to Socialists and Communists. before. The Chilean peasants un- 
doubtedly will have an increasingly iniportant national political role 
‘in the years to come, and the presidential vote in different types of 
agricultural municipalities can give us some idea of what that role 
may be.» ` 

Our analysis of the’political role of the Chilean peasantry is based 
_ on the electoral returns in the presidential elections of 1958 and 1964, 
` in the 195 agricultural municipalities of Chile. There is no com- 
parable study.’ Chile is probably the only Latin American country 
in which ecological analysis of election results is meaningful. We can 
assume minimal tampering with the vote, minimal coercion, and 
thus minimal distortion of the actual results in the elections under 
study. Therefore, Chile provides us with a unique opportunity, from 
a theoretical point of view. Theoretically, what is important about 
the Chilean case is that competing ideologies and political pro- 
grammes, including the ‘revolutionary socialist’ alternative, have a - 
measure of equality of access to the Chilean peasants at a moment in 
history when the peasants are emerging as a national political force. 
Thus, we have here an ideal case for studying the politicization of the 
peasantry, and the differential political response of different types of 
peasantry. 

The major question that we deal with in this article, then, is: What 
relationship is there between the structure of the agrarian labour 
force—or the class composition of the countryside—and the F.R.A.P. 
presidential vote? 


AGRARIAN STRUCTURE 


Some 40 per cent of the agrarian labour force in Chile are landless 
workers of one kind or another, essentially either inquilinos (of which 
more below) or wage labourers. Six per cent of the agricultural labour 
force are medieros, or 50-50 sharecroppers; and another 53 per cent 
of the agricultural labour force are legally classified as ‘proprietors’. 
Of these ‘proprietors’, however, about half are peasant smallholders.‘ 
These smallholders own an estimated 1 per cent of the arable land 
held by agricultural proprietors, while at the other extreme, 4 per 
cent of the agricultural proprietors—the terratenientes owning the 
great fundos—own an estimated two-thirds of the arable land.* 
The large fundo is the dominant and most important social and 
economic unit of the countryside. Until recently, its internal relations 
have been essentially traditional and patriarchal, whether managed 
by the owner (patrón) himself or by an administrator fulfilling a 
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similar social role. The large fundo has been a world in marked 
contrast, for instance, to that of the huge sugar centrals that ruled 
the lives of most of the Cuban peasants before the revolution in one 
way or another. ‘There, the development of foreign-owned large-scale 
units of production in the sugar sector based on the employment of 
masses of wage labourers had essentially destroyed traditionalism and 
paternalism, and also had undermined and displaced the former 
native ruling class. Secular norms and a consumption ethos that 
measured their income in wages and buying power typified the Cuban 
peasants, 72 per cent of whom were wage labourers. Relations between 
management—often foreign (American)—and labour were largely 
based on universalistic norms. 

In Chile, in contrast, foreign economic investment in agriculture 
has never been predominant nor even of major importance, so that 
the Chilean landlords were not weakened or displaced by a foreign 
absentee-owner (as was true of Cuba, for instance, where any 
genuinely landed aristocracy could not exist because of United States 
capital’s penetration of agriculture). The pattern of economic 
development in Chile was also such that the agrarian social structure 
and therefore the base of the terratenientes, or landlords, as a class 
was left largely intact. Isolated and localized, the peasants formed a 
secure base for the power of the terratenientes.* The Chilean terra- 
tenientes have enjoyed supreme authority over their domains; they 
have demanded and generally received the personal deference of the 
peasants, and have had reciprocal but one-sided social and economic 
relations with them. The patrón and the peasant have both shared, 
aside from economic obligations, in a delicate system of social status, 
honour and prestige. 

The large fundo’s major work force is made up of ‘inquilinos’ 
peasants who work the landlord’s fields and contribute other types of 
labour in return for certain minimal perquisites or ‘regalias’ such as 
a ‘house’ for themselves and their families, ration of land, usually 
from fourth to half an acre, and the right to graze their animals on 
the patrdn’s land. The inquilinos until recently have rarely left the 
fundo and their lives have centered within the fundo itself. They 
were more or less completely under the rule of the patrón, who consti- 
tuted the law, rarely if ever challenged from within or without, in the 
large fundo. Their values, their ideas about the world, even their 
sense of individual worth, have been intimately tied to the values 
and preferences of the patrón. He, in turn, has regarded his in- 
quilinos, and the peasantry in general, as children in his charge, to 
be disciplined, guided, and occasionally indulged.’ Under the rule 
of the terratenientes as a class and the domination of the patrón as an 
individual, the inquilinos have been the crux of Chilean stability in 
the countryside; there has been an essential, albeit asymetrical, 
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congruity between their ideology and that of the patrón. When the 
inquilinos voted, if they voted at all, it tended to be as their patrón 
said. 

The introduction in 1958 of a new system of voting, using a single 
ballot listing candidates of all parties, rather than, as was the case 
before, a separate one for each party, was pushed through parliament 
by an alliance of the centre and Left. This has made it easier for the 
inquilinos and other peasants to vote for the party of their choice, 
while the emergence of the Christian Democratic movement as a 
major political force has brought issues to their attention that were 
not legitimate subjects of public discussion and debate in the recent 
past. This has in turn facilitated Socialist and Communist political 
access to the inquilinos and the peasantry in general. Of greater 
importance, however, in the emerging political support of the 
Frapistas among the peasants are the small but cumulative changes 
that have been occurring in the Chilean countryside. Electrification, 
the transistor radio, improved roads and means of transportation, have 
facilitated communication between the peasants in different areas of 
the country and has made it possible to reach many of them simul- 
taneously with new interpretations of their conditions of existence and 
exhortations to change them. The large fundos apparently have 
become increasingly devoted to production for the market and new 
economic forms of agricultural enterprise are also beginning to 
change the face of the countryside. Agricultural corporations have 
gained in importance relative to the large individual landowner, and 
these corporations now own a significant (though unknown) propor- 
tion of the arable land, especially that held by the large fundos.* 

The production of crops for industrial purposes, the growth of 
lumber milling and sugar into important though still small industries, 
and increasing mechanization of the fundos have all contributed to 
changes in the external environment and internal social relations of 
the fundos, tending to undermine their traditional structures. A great 
many of the children of inquilinos, as well as of other peasants, have 
been leaving the countryside for the cities and finding work in 
industry and construction; maintaining contact with their friends 
and relatives-in the countryside their experiences soon become part 
of the cumulative pressures for change in the peasants’ ideas. ‘The 
rapidly shrinking rural population and the penetration of urbaniz- 
ation into the once isolated countryside has also meant that even those 
peasants who stay on the land can visit the city and experience a 
different way of life. The possibility of leaving the fundo for the city 
also gives the inquilinos a greater opportunity for independence vts-a- 
vis the pairdn, not unsimilar to that of the free labourer. Within the 
large fundos themselves, wage labour has apparently gained in im- 
portance.” Many of the wage labourers who form an important part 
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of the large fundo’s labour force are from inquilino families, and are 
another important influence on the changing mentality of the 
inquilinos. 


WAGE LABOURERS 


The personal experience of the wage labourers allows them to main- 
tain a greater measure of freedom from the personal domination of 
the patrón than is true of the inquilino. A variety of wage labourers— 
some unskilled, some specialized, some hired as day labourers and 
some for longer periods—-work as substitutes or to assist permanent 
labour in the fundos, especially at harvest time. Many are ‘volun- 
tarios’ who live and work—occasionally or permanently—in the 
fundo itself, and may receive a food ration aside from a cash wage. 
Many of them are the so-called ‘afwerinos’ (literally ‘outsiders’) who 
do not live in the fundo. From what little is known of them, they may 
be virtually landless workers, or minifundistas, subsistence peasants, 
who come to earn something extra during the harvests; many of them 
live in pueblos or aldeas, local neighbourhood settlements, adjoining 
the great fundos. Many afuerinos may be more or less permanently 
settled in those agricultural areas that regularly require wage labour, 
while others may appear seasonally and disappear in search of 
work elsewhere once the harvest or whatever work they have been 
doing ends. Many afuerinos may leave their families behind in their 
quest for work in distant fundos, or in casual labour in the towns, 
as miners, factory or construction workers. Still others—probably a 
very small minority—travel great distances over the length of Chile 
to find work—from the nitrate fields of the desert north to the green 
cattle-raising lands of the deep south more than two thousand miles 
away, even crossing into Argentina occasionally. Thus, during their 
lifetimes afuerinos may have lived and worked in countless places and 
seen and heard and experienced things of which inquilinos and 
peasant proprietors may be only indirectly aware, if at all. In general, 
the search for work brings them into contact with other peasants with 
whom experiences can be shared and tales interchanged; they are 
given the possibility of communicating and identifying themselves 
with other peasants and workers in the cities and towns and country- 
side. The contact many have with industrial workers, especially with 
miners who have long been the centre of Chilean working-class 
organization, gives the afuerinos a taste of unions, of class conflict 
rather than submissiveness, of the possibilities inherent in class organ- 
ization, and provides them with new explanations of social reality. 
Moreover, the fact that they work for wages, and have worked for 
many patrones, and that they have no reciprocal obligations to a 
particular patrón other than the cash-nexus, means that they are 
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unlikely to be subject—to any extent comparable to that of inquilinos 
—to patriarchal domination or to develop particularistic loyalties. 

All of these factors, their extensive communication with others of 
their class, their contact with organized workers, their experiences 
in contrasting social settings, and their lack of particularistic loyalties 
to a specific patrón, we hypothesize, make them more likely to see the 
common interests they share with other peasants and workers and to 
accept radical political explanations of their common situation. 

The differential susceptibility of the agricultural labourers to 
revolutionary agitation, as compared to other strata of the rural 
population, was suggested long ago by an early observer of the labour 
movement and of the appeals of Communism, namely, Friedrich 
Engels. In 1848, he noted that: 


Soon after the appearance of the agricultural proletariat the old 
patriarchal relationships began to break down in the countryside— 
as they were already breaking down in the urban factories... . 
Thus, what was once the most stable working-class group has now 
been drawn into the revolutionary movement. The very fact that the 
relationship between masters and men had so long been a stable 
one on the land has made it all the more difficult for the modern 
farm labourer to shoulder the burden that he has to bear... . In 
this way the working-class movement is spreading to remote and 
stable agricultural districts which from the point of view of the 
new ideas have long been dead.” 


A contemporary student of revolutions, Adam B. Ulam, has argued 
that ‘one of the most potent spurs to revolutionary feeling is the loss 
of “property”—hence, status—which the peasant or small craftsman 
experiences in becoming a proletarian.’* 

Some recent research in various countries has supported the observ- 
ation that agricultural workers are more likely than other peasants 
to support the political Left. In Cuba, for instance, the agricultural 
workers in the sugar industry were a major prerevolutionary social 
base of the Communists and have also been a major base of the revolu- 
tion itself.” In France and Italy, survey research has found that the 
agricultural workers, along with urban workers, have been more 
likely than individuals in other strata to support the Communists and 
Left-Socialists. In Peru and Venezuela, the A.P.R.A. and Acción 
Democrática, respectively, in their early and most combative attempts 
to organize the peasantry, and when their slogans still had revolu- 
tionary significance, reportedly secured and have managed to retain 
their greatest support among the ‘agricultural workers of the more 
modern enterprises, and much less among other peasant strata’.™* 
Thus, from what we know of the circumstances of the agricultural 
proletariat in Chile, as well as from what some comparative research 
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has shown, we should expect agricultural wage labourers to be more 
likely than other peasants to vote for the Socialist-Communist alliance 


(FRAP). 
FINDINGS 


Unfortunately, with electoral rather than survey research data we 
cannot definitively answer this question. But ecological analysis of the 
election results does allow us to see whether there is a systematic 
relationship between the concentration of given peasant strata and 
voting patterns. That is, in accordance with our hypothesis that the 
agricultural proletariat forms the major rural base of the F.R.A.P., 
we should expect to find that the greater the proportion of agri- 
cultural wage workers in a municipality, the greater the likelihood 
of a high vote for Salvador Allende, the F.R.A.P. presidential candi- 
date. In order to most closely approximate a situation in which the 
proportion of given types of peasants in the agricultural labour force 
of a municipality represents their relative numbers in the muni- 
cipality as a whole, we have included in this analysis only agricultural 
municipalities—defined as those in which 50 per cent or more of the 
economically active population are employed in agriculture.** Other- 
wise, the relationship that might exist between the vote and the 
structure of the agrarian labour force would be obscured in the 
municipalities where, in fact, a major proportion of the population 
are not employed in agriculture. 

Now, as, Table 1 shows, in 1958 there was a tendency toward a 
relationship between the proportion of agricultural wage labourers 
in these municipalities and the vote for Allende. The agricultural 
municipalities with proportionately greater numbers of agricultural 
wage labourers generally were also these in which Allende got a 
‘high’ vote, but the relationship was not direct. By 1964, however, the 
relationship had become far stronger and was direct: The higher the 
proportion of agricultural wage labourers in the municipality’s agri- 
cultural labour force, the more likely that Allende received a ‘high’ 
proportion of the municipality’s vote. Thus 71 per cent of the most 
proletarian municipalities (those in which 40 per cent or over of the 
agricultural labour force were wage labourers) gave Allende a ‘high’ 
vote in 1964 compared to only 41 per cent of the least proletarian 
municipalities (ander 15 per cent wage labourers). 

Therefore, we can say with some confidence that (a) the agricultural 
proletariat is apparently the major social base of the F.R.A.P. in the 
countryside of Chile, and (b) in the six years that passed between 
the 1958 and 1964 elections, the agricultural proletariat has become 
increasingly more important as a F.R.A.P. social base. This may be 
quite important from a theoretical point of view, for what it seems 
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TABLE 1 The agricultural proletariat and the rural* malet vote for Allende 





Percentage of wage- Percentage of municipalities with ‘high’ 








labourers in municip- Allende vote§ ` 
ality’s agricultural 

labour forcet 1958 1964 (N) 

40 plus 44 71 (48) 
35-39 36 68 (22) 
30-34 58 68 (19) 
25-29 38 58 (19) 
20-24 40 55 (20) 
15-19 a2 44 (9) 
Under 15 27 41 (51) 








* Only municipalities in which so per cent or over of the economically active 
population are employed in agriculture are included in this and me following 
tables. (See note 15 to text.) 

t Only the male vote for Allende is included here so as to avoid problems of 
analysis posed by the female vote, and so that differences between different types 
of municipalities are not obscured by the female vote. 

t Percentages were calculated from raw data presented in the most recent 
agricultural census available during our research: Servicio Nacionalide Estadistica 
y Censos, III Censo Nacional Agricola Ganadero (Santiago: Republica de Chile, 
1958), Tomos 1-5, ‘Obreros, Peones y Afuerinos’, Cuadro N 13. Seven 
municipalities on which no labour force data were available are excluded from 
this table. 

8 We define ‘high’ Allende vote in 1958 as go per cent (the national average) 
and over in the municipality, and as 40 per cent (the national average) and over 
in 1964. 


to us to mean is that as the political Left in Chile has gained increas- 
ing access to the peasantry as a whole, its voting strength has increas- 
ingly coincided with economic class lines within the peasantry. That 
is, since the proportion of agricultural municipalities in which 
F.R.A.P. received a high vote has increased in all categories of these 
municipalities, this means that F.R.A.P. has increasingly gained 
support among the peasantry as a whole; its programme, however, has 
had its greatest and increasing electoral success precisely in the 
agrarian stratum conforming most closely to the classical Marxian 
model—the propertyless proletariat of the countryside. 

Leaders of the Chilean Left, it should be pointed out, are them- 
selves quite aware of this process. 

In 1960, Luis Corvalán, General Secretary of the Chilean Com- 
munist Party, had already noted that the Party’s strength in 
particular, and that of F.R.A.P. in general, had recently grown sig- 
nificantly among the peasants. Most important, he pointed to the 
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agricultural proletariat as the specific target of the Party’s organiza- 
tional work: ‘It is necessary,’ he said, ‘to know whom to support [in 
their struggles] to the greatest extent. Of all the rural sectors, the 
agricultural labourers are, naturally, the most determined, especially 
the afuerinos, those from the outside, who receive their payment in 
cash, have no other ties to the fundo and work only irregularly.’** 

After the 1964 presidential elections, José Campusano, the major 
leader of the Peasant Federation led by Socialists and Communists, 
commented: 


‘The awakening of the peasants has not been capitalized on 
sufficiently by we Communists, because we have followed the same 
routine methods of leadership and, principally, because of our 
failure to understand the revolutionary value of the agricultural 
worker, who in increasing numbers alternate life in the countryside 
with life in industry, and whom we have confused with the peasant 
proprietor, who has a different mentality.’ ™ 


AGRIGULTURAL PROPRIETORS 


Peasant smallholders’ communities usually consist of families ex- 
ploiting contiguous parcels of land; the whole is circumscribed by 
a recognized boundary arid has a name. Some smallholders’ com- 
munities own the property communally, as among the so-called 
‘Indian’ communities (Comunidades Indigenas), or as among com- 
munities consisting of common heirs to a single property that remains 
undivided. Other smallholders may be peasants who till and own 
their small plots of land as individual proprietors, But even where 
land is legally ‘held communally, one finds the same kind of dif- 
ferentiation in access to land as in the communities of individual 
proprietors’.** The smallholders’ communities themselves are intern- 
ally stratified, especially between the near landless, at the bottom, and “ 
those at the top who regularly employ the labour of others on their} 
land. Some independent proprietors may be ‘family farmers’ who are 
thoroughly integrated, as small entrepreneurs, into the market. 
Others may barely raise sufficient subsistence crops for themselves. 

Peasant smallholder communities tend to be characterized -by 
traditionalism in social relations. These communities, often socially 
isolated from the larger society even when near towns and cities, tend 
to be ‘ruled’ from within by a combination of the more well-off small- 
holders and the terratenientes, merchants, and political officials of 
the area with whom these more, well-off smallholders identify. The 
welfare of the smallholders’ community usually depends on the main- 
tenance of the ‘favour’ of the local officials who themselves serve the 
town’s merchants and the large and middle landowners. 

The more dispersed and isolated from contact with other peasants 
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or urban centres such communities and their individual inhabitants 
are, the more dependent they are on the local patrdn’s good graces 
and on the leadership of the more propertied among them. In general, 
peasant smallholders tend to be extremely property-conscious, to view 
their security as bound completely to their parcel of land, and their 
future to securing more land. Not only are their communities in- 
ternally stratified between propertied and nearly or completely 
propertyless (that is, propertyless relatives of the smallholders who 
also live in the community), but the poorer members, isolated from 
contact with other poor peasant proprietors elsewhere in the country, 
tend to develop a very limited conception of their common situa- 
tion, or of their common interests as opposed to the interests of the 
terratenientes. Thus, internally, the communities’ members are in 
constant economic competition with each other, which—though 
‘mitigated by the obligations of kinship’——-tends to keep them apart. 
They are, therefore, unlikely to organize to defend themselves against 
non-community interests, let alone unite with other smallholders else- 
where of whom they tend to be even more wary. Externally, highly 
concerned with the preservation of ‘good’ relations with the local 
powers outside the community, they also are not likely to encourage 
innovations of any kind that might jeopardize these relations. Where 
the members of a smallholders’ community are not a kinship unit nor 
bound by common inheritance of land, but consist simply of col- 
lections of families of individual proprietors with extremely tenuous _ 
and irregular relations between them, the factors which keep them 
atomized are likely to be even more accentuated. 

It is interesting that Marx considered the peasant smallholders an 
example par excellence of a class in itself that was highly unlikely, 
because of its conditions of existence, to become a class for itself, that 
is, to become class conscious. As he formulated it: 


The smallholding peasants form a vast mass, whose members live 
in similar conditions but without entering into manifold relations 
with one another. Their mode of production isolates them from 
one another instead of bringing them into mutual intercourse... . 
In so far as millions of families live under economic conditions of 
existence that separate their mode of life, their interests and their 
culture from those of the other classes, and put them in hostile 
opposition to the latter, they form a class. In so far as there is merely 
a local interconnection among the small-holding peasants, and the 
identity of their interests begets no community, no national bond 
and no political organization among them, they do not form a 
class.** 


Those independent proprietors who are, in reality, ‘family farmers’, 
entrepreneurs selling most of their production regularly on the 
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market and calculating their incomes in terms of profits and losses, 
tend to consider themselves part of the propertied classes; they 
identify their interests with the landowning class in particular, and 
private property-rights in general, and view the subsistence and quasi- 
subsistence peasant smallholders with social disdain. If their con- 
ditions of existence are such as to give the ‘farmers’ a conception of 
common interests, it is a conception of interests in common with other 
agricultural entrepreneurs on their social and economic level, rather 
than any identification with the peasantry from whom they may be 
separated ethnically as well as socially. Under certain special con- 
ditions, of course, family farmers have become the base of agrarian 
radicalism, even ‘agrarian socialism’;*° but these conditions have not 
been present in Chile, although the anti-clerical and business-man’s 
Partido Liberal, apparently secured more support from the family 
farmers—especially from the early German immigrants of the South 
—than did the clerical landowners’ Partido Conservador. Historically, 
their ‘radicalism’ has not gone further than this sort of electoral 
opposition to clerical and big-landowner rule within the existing 
property system. 

The agricultural proprietors as a whole tend, in any case, not to 
support the political Left in Chile today, as Table 2 shows. Again, 
the tendency towards a relationship between the structure of the 
municipality’s agrarian labour force and the vote for Allende becomes 
strengthened from 1938 to 1964. While in 1958 the municipalities 
with the least proportion of agricultural proprietors were also those 
most likely to give a ‘high’ vote to Allende, not until 1964 did the 
relationship between agricultural proprietorship in the municipality 
and the Allende vote become direct. In 1964, the higher the propor- 
tion of agricultural proprietors in the municipality’s labour force the 
less likely it was to give Allende a ‘high’ vote: only 38 per cent of the 


TABLE 2 Agricultural proprietors and the rural male vote for Allende* 








Percentage of Percentage of municipalities with ‘high’ 
proprietorsin Municip- Allende vote 

ality’s agricultural 1958 1954 (N) 
labour force+ 

70 plus 26 38 (43) 
50-69 35 53 (29) 
30-49 a8 57 (46) 
Under go Bl 45 (71) 





* See relevant notes to Table 1. 

+ See same source, Table 1, note f, ‘Patrones y familiares que trabajan en las 
explotaciones’, Cuadro No. 10. 
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municipalities with the highest concentration of proprietors (70 per 
cent or over) gave Allende a ‘high’ vote compared to almost twice that 
proportion, 75 per cent, in the communes with the least concentration 
of proprietors (under 30 per cent). 

Of course, this should hardly be surprising, given the relationship 
between the proletarianization of agricultural municipalities and the 
vote for Allende that we found earlier. To some extent, Table 2 
merely shows differently the same relationship as is shown in Table 1, 
i.e., looking at the propertied in the municipalities rather than at the 
propertyless. We say ‘to some extent’ because the proportions of pro- 
prietors and proletarians in a municipality can vary independently. 
Other strata of the peasantry, such as the inquilinos, supervisory and 
administrative personnel and overseers, share-croppers, and other 
peasants in mixed tenure relationships share in the agricultural 
labour force, defined separately (in the census) from the proprietors 
or wage labourers. 

In general, however, wage labourers and proprietors vary inversely 
in the municipalities. Thus, if we want to see the relationship in 1964 
between the proportion proprietors, the proportion wage labourers, 
and the vote for Allende, simultaneously, there are not sufficient cases 
in some ‘cells’ for reliable comparisons. Where comparisons are 
possible, the Allende vote in these types of municipalities is as we 
should expect. That is, 77 per cent of the agricultural municipalities 
which we ‘can call ‘high proletarian-low proprietor’ municipalities 
(N =57)** gave Allende a ‘high’ vote in 1964 compared to only 36 per 
cent of the ‘low proletarian—high proprietor’ municipalities (N = 39). 
The spread, therefore, between these two more or less ‘pure types’ 
of municipalities is even greater than the original relationships shown 
in Tables 1 and 2. The ‘intermediate proletarian—intermediate pro- 
prietor’ municipalities are also intermediate in their vote for Allende. 
Fifty-seven per cent of the latter (N =51) gave Allende a ‘high’ 1964 
vote. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Thus, the relationship in agricultural municipalities between the 
structure of the agricultural labour force and the presidential vote 
for the candidate of the Socialist-Communist coalition (F.R.A.P.), 
shows that the wage labourers—the propertyless agricultural prole- 
tariat—form the major F.R.A.P. social base in the countryside. It 
should be emphasized, however, that whatever the type of agricultural 
municipality, the likelihood that Allende would receive a ‘high’ vote 
became greater between 1958 and 1964. In those years, the Frapistas 
clearly gained support among the peasantry in general for reasons— 
among others—outlined earlier. 
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Further, any quantitative analysis tends to overemphasize struc- 
tural distinctions among the peasantry; in reality the interrelations 
between the rural poor, whatever their tenure status may be, are 
great. The children of small proprietors, especially the smallest and 
near-landless ones, may themselves work as wage labourers, even while 
living with their parents and contributing their wages for the support 
of the family. Brothers, cousins, friends all may be involved in quite 
different types of work and tenure relations on the land—or be work- 
ing in the mines or factories. There is a constant feedback of infor- 
mation, experiences, and ideas between them, and to the extent to 
which this occurs, whether they are wage labourers or peasant pro- 
prietors tends to become less important in the formation of their 
political views. A ‘political culture’ can develop that unites the rural 
poor as a whole. For instance, as we show elsewhere, in mining 
municipalities and their ‘satellites’, the political differences between 
low and high proletarian municipalities tend to disappear. Whatever 
the structure of the agricultural labour force, the radical political 
culture created by the miners determines the vote of the peasantry. 
The ‘education’ received by peasants or their friends or relatives 
actually working in the mines, as well as their education by example, 
by viewing the organization and struggles of the miners, serves to 
inculcate in them the political values of the miners themselves. And 
the miners in Chile—whether copper, coal, nitrate, or iron miners— 
have generally been politically radical, and their unions led by Com- 
munists and/or Socialists. 

In concluding, we want also to emphasize something of great 
theoretical and practical importance that is too often overlooked by 
political sociologists, namely, the role of consciousness and choice in 
determining social processes and establishing new social relations and 
institutions. Specifically, as we know, the leadership of the Left in 
Chile is quite aware that the agricultural wage labourers are more 
likely to give the Left their support than peasant proprietors. The 
Frapistas are likely to choose the wage labourers in the countryside 
as organizational targets, and, therefore, help to create the relation- 
ship between proletarianization and radicalism. Much of the political 
radicalism of the agricultural proletariat in Chile and elsewhere such 
as France, Italy or Cuba, may have resulted not only from ‘natural’ 
social processes that make them more likely than other peasants to 
respond to radical agitation addressed to them, but also because they 
were differentially selected as organizational and political targets. 
Radicals and reformers may consciously seek to organize and to 
politically influence wage labourers for reasons similar to those that 
we have set forth as likely determinants of the latter’s radicalization. 
Straightforward practical considerations about the living and working 
conditions of the wage labourers also should encourage their being 
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selected as organizational targets. The only link between the wage 
labourers and the patrón, as we have said, is the cash nexus; it is 
clearly to their interest to increase their wages, an interest which is 
not only more easily perceived but, most important, also more easily 
defended than the conflicting interests that smallholders have with 
the large landowners. Wage workers have a powerful and strategic 
weapon of struggle—the strike—that is not available to the small- 
holder. It is a weapon that especially ‘in the harvest period, when 
the fear of a stoppage, a delay of two or three days’, as the Chilean 
Communist General Secretary puts it, ‘makes the large landowner 
tremble’.”* It is a weapon that, once used, has an important impact 
on the users’ political ‘education’, and may help to strengthen the 
organizers’ political influence with the labourers. ‘The fact that their 
work tends to bring them together in gangs of relatively large num- 
bers also facilitates the wage labourers’ organization. Access to them 
is also often easier since many do not live within the confines of the 
fundos but in communities which often form ‘class isolates’, and are 
easier, in any case, to penetrate than the fundos themselves. 

Thus, if organizers choose to concentrate their efforts on organizing 
peasant proprietors spread over the ‘countryside, relatively isolated 
from each other, and atomized, compared to the wage workers, the 
organizers themselves can provide a link between the peasants, a 
form of communication and sharing of experiences; they can help 
create and themselves offer leadership and an ideology that is anti- 
paternalistic. Most important, by intervening in the courts on the 
side of the peasants, by using their strength among nearby industrial 
workers, as well as city-based political influence, etc., to prevent, say, 
excessive abuses of the peasants by the patrdn or administrative staff, 
or prevent the patrón from diverting their irrigation waters for his 
own use, the organizers may be able to concretely aid the peasants in 
their daily lives; this demonstrates the power of organization and of 
struggle in the defence of their common interests against the large 
landowners. The proximity to peasant communities of centres of 
organized working class strength—such as the miners—can provide 
many of these ‘services’ to the peasants. The possibility of providing 
the link between dispersed peasants is, of course, very important for 
guerrilla movements hoping to secure strength in the peasantry; 
guerrilla mobility and selective use of violence against hated landlords 
or their henchmen creates bonds between the guerrillas and the 
peasants. Ernesto ‘Ché’ Guevara, who was one of the major leaders 
and theoreticians of the Cuban revolution, has observed somewhere, 
for instance, that the actual recruits to the guerrillas in the Sierre 
Maestra—and an important guerrilla social base in the countryside 
—came from peasants, such as the coffee growers of the uplands, 
who ‘naturally’ were extremely isolated from each other and were 
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precisely, as Guevara put it, the most property-conscious, least 
proletarianized, ‘petty bourgeois’ of the peasantry. 

The theoretical point is that the conscious participation of political 
actors in the social process, participation that is based on a theoretical 
cognizance of social reality and of the probable outcome of given 
courses of action realized in given social situations, may form the link 
(‘intervening variable’) between the objective conditions of existence 
of the peasantry and the development of their subjective responses to 
those conditions, namely, leftist political behaviour. ‘The active inter- 
vention of political actors in the social process, and the changing 
responses of the peasants to those conditions, in turn changes those 
conditions in:some measure which in turn has further repercussions 
for the development of their own political consciousness. A process 
of reciprocally interacting social ‘events’ is thus set in motion, each 
of which may be cause to another event, but all of which are con- 
ditioned by the set of social relations in which the process goes on. 
The development of political consciousness in the peasantry (or in 
any social stratum) is the result of this sort of dynamic interplay. 

Thus, if our findings reveal that the agricultural proletariat tends 
to be the rural social base of the Chilean Left today, and that the 
municipalities with a relative concentration of peasant proprietors 
are not likely to give the Left their electoral support, this does not — 
mean that the situation is fixed. The frapistas are very much in com- 
petition for the peasantry’s political allegiance; they have gained 
stréngth among all types of peasants in the past six years; their 
theoretical understanding and practical organizational skills are 
developing; and they may yet succeed in organizing and gaining the 
allegiance not only of the proletariat but of even the so-called ‘petty 
bourgeoisie’ of the countryside. 


Notes 


1, An ‘asentamiento’ is defined by 
the Chilean agrarian reform agency, 
C.O.R.A., as the two-year period of 
practical training and instruction in 
‘cooperativismo’ and agricultural tech- 
niques to be given to peasants receiving 
their Jand through the agrarian reform. 
The term is usually used to refer to the 
expropriated fundo itself which the 
peasants, under the guidance of agrono- 
mists and experienced agriculturalists, 
run co-operatively. ‘Que son los asenta- 
mientos? El Mercurio, C.O.R.A. adver- 
tisement, 7 February, 1966, p. 26. The 
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figure of 79 asentamientos is the official 
C.O.R.A. figure’as of September 1966. 
El Mercurio, 24 September 1966, p. 27. 

2. The F.R.A.P. organization among 
the peasants, led by Communist José 
Campusano, is the Federación de Cam- 
pesinos e Indigenas; the Christian 
Democratic Organization is the Unión 
de Campesinos Cristianos, led by 
Héctor Alarcón. Both claim about 
30,000 actual members among the 
peasants, At present, an informed guess 
is that the U.C.C. is growing faster than 
the F.G.1. 


3. Ricardo Cruz Coke, Georgrafta 
Electoral de Chile (Santiago: Editorial 
del Pacífico, 1952), is a competent eco- 
logical analysis of the 1937, 1941, 1945 
parliamentary elections, and the 1946 
presidential election, The study is on 
the provincial level only (25 provinces), 
which of necessity obscures a great deal 
of variation within the provinces them- 
selves and does not permit multivariate 
analysis of any kind. 

4. Estimates of the relative propor- 
tions of inquilinos and wage labourers 
differ considerably. The 1958 Censo 
Agricola suggests a figure of 12 per 
cent inquilinos and 27 per cent wage 
labourers. Estimates of the authors of 
the C.I.D.A. report, using the census 
data and other sources, place the distri- 
bution at 26 per cent inguilinos and 
15 per cent wage labourers—even with 
foremen and skilled workers (‘obreros 
especializados’) included. See Solon 
Barraclough, et al., Chile: Tenencia de 
la Tierra y Desarrollo Socioeconómico 
del Sector Agricola (Santiago: Comité 
Interamericano de Desarrollo Agricola, 
1960), tables B-12, B-13, and B-14, 
pp. 291 f. Probably the two groups are 
increasingly inter-mixed as children 
become wage labourers and some 
afuerinos settle down as inquilinos 
when they feel they can no longer ‘put 
down footprints’, 

5. Barraclough, op. cit, p. 43. 

6. See Maurice Zeitlin, ‘Los deter- 
minantes sociales de la democracia 
politica en Chile’, Revista Latino 
Americana de Sociologia (Buenos 
Aires), Agosto-Septiembre 1966, No. 2. 

4. A paraphrase of Reinhard Ben- 
dix’ description of the seventeenth- 
century English upper-class attitude 
towards the poor, in his Work and 
Authority in Industry (New York: 
Wiley, 1956), p. 61. 

8. For instance, a still incomplete 
study by Maurice Zeitlin of economic 
concentration shows that of the twenty 
largest fundos (measured in hectares of 
first-class land) in the ten major agri- 
cultural provinces from Aconcagua to 
Nuble, six (with 29 per cent of the land 
held by the top twenty), belong to cor- 
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porations; another two, with g per cent 
of the land, belong to limited partner- 
ships by inheritance (comunidades); 
two more, with 10 per cent of the land, 
belong to government institutions; the 
Catholic Church has one with 4 per 
cent of the land; and nine individuals 
own the remaining nine fundos, with 
49 per cent of the land held by these 
top twenty fundos. Raw data from 
LG.LR.A., Santiago. 

9. We have used the word ‘appar- 
ently’ here purposely since we have not 
discovered ‘hard data’ on the changing 
structure of the agricultural labour 
force that allows a more affirmative 
statement, Most qualified observers 
seem to agree that wage labour has 
become more significant in the country- 
side in the past several decades, but the 
data available to demonstrate the point 
are poor. The 1935 and 1955 agricul- 
tural censuses unfortunately do not 
have comparable categories that allow 
us to delineate a trend in the develop- 
ment of wage labour in the whole 
agrarian economically active popula- 
tion. The deficiencies are mainly in the 
earlier census, Our analysis of the 
census figures reveals no verifiable 
trend in the direction of proletarianiza- 
tion in the countryside. The rate of 
proletarianization and the relative size 
of the wage labour stratum in the coun- 
tryside will probably be of great poli- 
tical importance in Chile’s future—as 
the reader will see below. Thus, this 
digression grew out of a necessary 
attempt to see if some trend in the 
agrarian class structure in the direction 
of proletarianization could be dis- 
covered, For now, no verifiable trend 
has been discovered. 

10. The Condition of the Working 
Class in England (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1958), pp. 297-303. 

11. The nfinished Revolution 
(New York: Random House, 1960), 
p. 69. 

12, See Maurice Zeitlin, Revolu- 
tionary Politics and the Cuban Work- 
ing Class (Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1967, forthcoming), ch. 6. 

13. Richard Hamilton, <Affluence 
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and the French Worker: The Fourth 
Republic Experience (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1967, forth- 
coming), ch. 3, and the references 
therein. f 

14. Anibal Quijano, ‘Los Movi- 
mientos Campesinos Contemporáneos 
Latino americanos’, forthcoming. 

15. Calculated from figures in Censo 
de Población (Santiago: Direccion de 
Estadistica y Censos de la República de 
Chile, 1960). The original data is on 
file in the offices of the Dirección and is 
available to the public, The municipal 
distributions, in percentages, have now 
become available in print; Armand 
Mattelart, Atlas Social de las Comunas 
de Chile (Santiago: Editorial del Paci- 
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Percentage ‘high’ 
Percentage Allende vote 
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labourers proprietors 

50o plus Under 50 
25 plus Go(1o)  69(97) 
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While the relationship is in the pre- 
dicted direction it adds nothing to our 
understanding to present it dichoto- 
mized, since the difference in the pro- 
portion of communes giving Allende a 
‘high’ vote in 1964 in the two extreme 
cases is smaller than in the original two- 
variable relationships, and the varia- 
tion between different types of munici- 
palities in these categories is obscured. 

22. Corvalán, loc. cit. 
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The function of the ‘set’ in hospital controlled 
schemes of nurse training 


In origin, nurse training in this country was a tutorial movement. 
As Cecil Woodham-Smith points out in her biography of Florence 
Nightingale, the object of the Nightingale Training School ‘was to 
produce nurses capable of training others’.’ In its development nurse 
training has become the means whereby hospitals recruit and attempt 
to retain a cheap labour force. In theory entrants to the profession 
enter a school of nursing which is ‘attached’ to or ‘associated’ with a 
particular hospital or group of hospitals. Many hospitals in this 
country have dispensed with the formality by which student nurses 
signed a contract of service. Most are acutely aware of the conflict of 
interest inherent in what.is essentially an apprenticeship form of 
training. Some, at least formally, have given a measure of inde- 
pendence to the school by creating the position of ‘Director of Nursing 
Education’. Yet, in practice, student nurses enter an employment 
situation in which, however enlightened the senior administrative 
nursing staff, the staffing needs of the organization are inevitably 
given greater priority than the educational needs of the student body. 
Though a few universities offer courses linked with professional 
nursing qualifications in which the candidate has student status 
throughout the training period, attempts to separate schools of 
nursing in general from the hospitals in this country have, so far, not 
met with any success. Even the Platt Committee which advocated the 
setting up of independent schools of nursing envisaged that these 
would be developed within the framework of the Health Service 
rather than within the framework of general educational establish- 
ments.” ‘They were to be professional schools rather than departments 
in existing universities, colleges of advanced technology or colleges 
of further education.}+ At the present time the content of the training 
programme in the schools of nursing is narrowly professional and the 
* Jillian M. MacGuire B.A. (soc.) PH.D. Research Officer, General Nursing Council 
for England and Wales; Research Assistant, London School of Economics 1964-68 
(Part-time); Research Assistant, Oxford Regional Hospital Board, 1959-61. 

+ The National Board for Prices and Incomes, Report No. 60, H.M.S.O., 

March 1968, has endorsed this suggestion. 
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structure of the school-within-the-hospital has consequences both for 
the adequate functioning of the hospital and for the development, 
personal and professional, of those accepted for training. 

In this paper I want to explore, in particular, the consequences of 
the pattern of recruitment adopted by most hospitals recognized as 
training schools by the General Nursing Council for England and 
Wales. Most of the material on which the paper is based comes from 
a ‘longitudinal study of recruitment to and withdrawal from five 
schools of nursing in the Oxford area carried out for the Oxford Area 
Nurse Training Committee with financial assistance from the General 
Nursing Council.* In 1960 some 300 girls were accepted for the three 
year training leading to state registration. These students were inter- 
viewed at various stages in their training and information on their 
progress and subsequent success or failure in the qualifying examina- 
tions was made available by the administrative nursing staff. The 
initial focus of the research was on the relationship between the 
characteristics of individual entrants and their subsequent success or 
failure. It was only as the survey progressed that the importance of 
the recruitment procedure and the structure and organization of the 
individual schools began to emerge. 


THE CREATION OF THE SET 


Unlike most educational establishments nurse training schools accept 
entrants at several points during the calendar year. There may be as 
many as five intakes during a year or as few as three. The rationale ` 
put forward for this procedure by the schools is that it takes account 
of the pattern of school leaving. This explanation carries only a 
limited degree of conviction. Entrants fall into two main groups, those 
who leave school in the summer close to their eighteenth birthday 
and who come into training in the autumn of the same year and those 
who leave school at or after the minimum school leaving age of fifteen 
but before the minimum age of entry to nursing. This latter group 
must perforce fill in the gap between leaving school and entering 
nursing either in further education or in employment of some kind. 
At the most the entry of such students to nurse training would be 
delayed by ten months by the introduction of a single entry in the 
autumn of each year. The pattern of voluntary extension of schooling 
beyond the minimum school leaving age coupled with the academic 
entry standards required by the schools of nursing are even now 


* Two reports prepared by the author of this paper have been published by the 
Oxford A.N.T.C. under the title From Student to Nurse, Part One: The 
Induction Crisis (1961), Part Two: Training and Qualification (1966). A fuller 
treatment of the data is contained in the author's thesis, Recruitment to and 
Withdrawal from Adult Training Programmes with particular reference to 
Nursing (University of London, 1964). 
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affecting the pattern of entry to schools in such a way that the autumn 
intake tends to be oversubscribed while the late spring/early summer 
intake is undersubscribed. This redistribution of pressure on places 
is likely to become even more marked in the future. ‘There are, how- 
ever, a number of other reasons for the pattern of multiple intakes 
which relate to the functional requirements of the organization rather 
than to the perceived needs of the entrants. Four of these are worth 
singling out in the present context. 


1. Prevention of loss of potential recruits 


In the first place there is a distinct fear that if entry is delayed in any 
way this will result in the loss of a proportion of potential recruits. 
These will be lured into some other occupation if not into marriage! 
Nursing must, therefore, capture them, if possible through hospital- 
based cadet schemes, at the earliest opportunity. To be fair to the 
nursing staff much of the pressure for cadet schemes and other pro- 
cedures aimed at avoiding the loss of potential entrants to particular 
hospitals comes from the management committees rather than from 
the matrons. Many matrons have doubts about the wisdom of such 
schemes not so much because they involve too early an introduction 
to the stresses of hospital life but because they deny the entrant post- 
school experience in any other sphere of education or employment. 
Multiple intakes do shorten the gap that has to be filled and are seen 
as a means of reducing the risk that interested young people might 
be put off training if they had to wait before entering a school. 


2. Provision of an even flow of students into the hospital 


Along with this fear of losing potential entrants is the need for an- 
even flow of students into the staffing structure of the hospital. ‘The 
withdrawal rate of students from nurse training, in comparison 
with other forms of professional education, is relatively high. 
According to the annual reports of the General Nursing Council the 
rate averages one third for the country as a whole and for all parts 
of the register. Individual hospitals may show great variations. On 
rare occasions a whole year’s intake may complete training though 
this is usually in connection with some experimental programme. At 
the other extreme some hospitals may lose more students in one year 
than enter training during that year. Much of the loss occurs during 
the first year of training rather than being spread over the whole 
period. Over-recruitment coupled with multiple intakes helps to 
cushion the hospital against the effects of such a pattern of withdrawal 
on staffing structure and staffing levels. In the following table 
(Table 1) a withdrawal rate of one third has been assumed and the 
withdrawal pattern of the 1960 Oxford study sample applied to a 
hypothetical hospital with an annual student nurse intake of 100. 
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I£ a third of the students withdraw and two thirds of those who 
withdraw do so in the first year of training in a three year course, 
in the hospital which has but one annual intake the number in the 
student nurse grade would fall throughout the academic year reaching 
its lowest point just before the start of each year. The difference 
between numbers at the start and end of the year would be marked. 


TABLE I The effect of different numbers of intakes on the numbers of student nurses in post at 
the beginning and end of an academic year 


(a) SINGLE INTAKE 





Student nurses in post 
` grd year 2nd year st year Total 
students students students j 


= 


Intake 100 100 100 300 





Number of students at 
start of year 72 78 100 250 
Number of students at 


' end of year 67 72 78 217 





(b) TWO INTAKES 








Student nurses in post 

grd year 2nd year Ist year Total 

students students students 
Intake (i) (ii) @ (ii) @ (ii) 

50 50 50 50 50 50 goo 
Number of students at 

mid-point of year 33 35 38 40 45 50 241 

Number of students at 


end of year . $3 33 35 38 40 45 24 





In the hospital with two intakes a year the number in the student 
grade would fall over a six month period instead of over a year. ‘The 
difference between the lowest number, which would occur at the end 
of each six month period, and the highest, which would occur just 
after each new intake, would not be so marked as for the hospital 
with a single intake. Both hospitals would have the same number of 
entrants and the same number completing but sharp differences ‘in 
the number of students available to staff the wards'are avoided by 
accepting students at two points in the year. The introduction of 
more than two intakes would iron out still further the effects of the 
withdrawal pattern on staffing levels. In a hospital with several 
intakes a year the loss from one intake, when this is higher than 
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might be expected, can be counterbalanced by accepting extra 
students in the following intake always provided that residential and 
teaching accommodation is available. 


3. Availability of accommodation 


The third reason for multiple intakes is bound up with the provision 
of accommodation. From 1947 the General Nursing Council required 
that all schools training students for the general part of the Register 
should provide at least an eight week preliminary training course 
for entrants. According. to the Council the prime purpose of this 
period was ‘to provide for the student nurse a gradual introduction 
to hospital life and to the practical work of nursing sick people’.® 
Nothing was said about providing separate accommodation for the 
preliminary school yet training schools all over the country took over 
large houses, often miles away from the hospital site, for the exclusive 
use of new intakes of students. ‘This was, perhaps, an understandable 
reaction since hospitals already found it difficult to provide enough 
residential and educational accommodation on the hospital site for 
student nurses. A new intake was a group that could simply and 
conveniently be hived off. The residential accommodation provided 
in these houses tended to be for 30/40 students. The number of 
places available and the size of the expected intake for the whole 
year together became the main determinants, along with the establish- 
ment figure for first-year students, of the number of separate intake 
groups a year. Thus a hospital with an intake of about 125 students, 
with accommodation for 25, will run five preliminary schools in each 
year. For practical purposes applicants are accepted for entry into 
specific preliminary schools depending on their age and the time of 
the year at which they make their application. In a five-intake situa- 
tion a girl who applies for acceptance when she leaves school in July 
will, if she is already eighteen, enter the Sept. /Oct. school. If she is 
not eighteen until November she will enter the Nov./Dec. school. 
With an 8/9 week school, a week’s gap between consecutive schools 
plus staff holidays, there will be groups in the preliminary school 
accommodation throughout the year. Hospitals which have fewer 
intakes tend to run longer preliminary schools, up to twelve weeks 
in some cases, thus, from their point of view, maximizing the use of 
accommodation. It is easy to see that this arrangement can provide 
continuous employment for a group of tutors specially assigned to 
the preliminary school. In many cases the physical separation of the 
preliminary school from ‘the hospital and from the educational 
facilities provided for the majority of students is underlined by the 
existence of a separate staff of préliminary school tutors who are only 
marginally involved with the further training of the students once 
théy have taken up their duties in the wards. In the five schools 
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involved in the 1960 Oxford survey four provided separate accom- 
modation for the preliminary school and three staffed the school with 
a separate group of tutors. 


4. Maintenance of staffing levels in the wards 


In the same way as the existence of multiple intake groups helps to 
counteract fluctuations in staffing levels due to withdrawal from 
training it also reduces the effect on individual wards of time spent 
in formal, class-based training. In a single intake situation a ‘year’ 
lecture could reduce the numbers in the student nurse grade by over 
a third. The staff pyramid in the ward would also suddenly be with- 
out a base. Multiple sets have the effect of spreading the withdrawal 
of labour for educational purposes across the various year groups of 
students and over a number of units of time shorter than a year. In 
a five intake situation five separate block periods of study or study- 
day sequences will be provided in each of the three years of training. 
There may, of course, be some collapsing in the final year when 
numbers and/or difficulties of timetabling make it impracticable to 
repeat the course content five times. This procedure maintains an 
even staffing structure and minimizes the number of students with- 
drawn at any one time. For example, any second year study-block will 
only withdraw students from one of the five second year groups at a 
time leaving four-fifths of the second year nurses still available for 
normal staffing, including off-duty time, holidays and sickness, of the 
wards. In all one-fifth rather than one-third, as in the single intake 
situation, would be withdrawn from duty at any one time. It is beyond 
the scope of this paper to go into the implications that the multiple set 
structure has for the balance between formal lecture and class work 
and informal discussion and group work, but it is easy to see how the 
tutor’s time can become absorbed in the repetition of material to 
separate groups within a single year’s intake. 

This group of students who enter training in a single intake, who 
are frequently isolated in a house some distance from the hospital, 
who are kept together as a unit in the formal educational process and 
who move together up the nursing hierarchy, albeit in different 
wards, are known as a ‘set’. The set is regarded by the senior nursing 
staff as a fundamental unit in the organization of the student nurse 
training programme. Ideally, the student nurses of a particular set 
should live in the same nurses’ home, change wards at the same time, 
have holidays at the same time, go into study blocks and take examina- 
tions at the same time. The conditions under which it comes into 
being make the set much more than simply an administrative unit 
for the student nurses. Some, though by no means all, senior nursing 
staff also regard the set as something more than a purely adminis- 
trative unit. One might say that the set is regarded by some matrons 
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as the primary membership group, even in some cases as the primary 
reference group also, of the student nurse. For the individual student 
nurse, membership of a particular set is something which continues 
throughout her training, while membership of a particular ward team 
is only temporary. Her primary allegiance is regarded as being to the 
set. She is not expected to become involved with the patients and 
staff of a particular ward. Isabel Menzies has argued that hospitals 
set up institutional defence mechanisms to protect nurses from 
emotional involvements of these kinds.‘ The existence of the set is, 
looked at in the context of this particular theoretical framework, a 
major example of such defence mechanisms. ‘The set is regarded by 
some senior nursing staff as the focus for an involvement which will 
allow the student nurse to move freely from ward to ward while 
giving her a basic emotional stability. In sociological terms the overt 
and recognized function of the organization of students into sets is 
to provide a series of convenient administrative units for the hospital 
in relation to ward staffing, education and accommodation. The latent 
but partially recognized function of the organization into sets is to 
provide an on-going membership and reference group for the student 
nurses. That this function is only partially recognized is born out 
by the fact that it is only in some hospitals that efforts are made to 
keep the set physically intact throughout the training period. The 
organization into sets has, however, other latent functions which do 
not seem to be recognized by the hospital. Perhaps the most important 
of these is that a system of horizontal stratification is set up within 
the category of ‘student nurse’ which cuts across the ward and depart- 
mental units. Before looking at the consequences of this stratification 
pattern I want to look a little more closely at the ‘life history’ of the 
sets studied in the Oxford survey. 


THE OXFORD SETS 


In 1960 there were 19 separate intake groups to the five schools of 
nursing participating in the survey. The summary position for a 
three year period is shown in the following table (‘Table 2). ‘The 
average number of students per set was 16 for this period. In 1960 
the set size ranged from as low as two to as high as 32. From the table 
it can be seen that the schools varied in the degree to which they 
were stratified horizontally. The school with the largest intake had 
the greatest degree of horizontal stratification but each individual 
group was relatively large. The school with the smallest intake also 
had the lowest average per set. : 
In four of the five schools the preliminary training school unit was 
situated at some considerable distance from the hospital or hospitals 
to which the schools were attached. Such physical separation made it 
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TABLE 2 The average set size for the five survey schools (1958-60) 

















School of Nursing 
A B C D E Total 

Total intake for 

3 years 395 55 215 151 96 gi2 
No: of sets in 

3 years 15 9 12 12 9 57 
Average no, 

per set 26 6 18 1g 16 16 








difficult to arrange visits to the wards and also made it almost 
impossible for ward sisters to visit the preliminary school. When 
lectures were given by members of the hospital staffs such as the 
almoner or the head of the physiotherapy department the lecturers 
went out to the school rather than the students being taken in to the 
hospital. The student nurses had relatively little opportunity of 
becoming familiar with the physical layout of the hospital or of 
making the acquaintance of other student nurses already working in 
the wards. In three of the schools the separation was further under- 
lined by having permanent tutors for the preliminary unit. Advantage 
was taken, whether consciously or not I am still not sure, of the 
necessity! for precautionary health measures, injections, vaccinations 
and Mantoux tests, to delay the first visit of students to the wards’ 
to the fourth week of the preliminary school period. Because of this 
physical isolation the student nurses are left to draw on the resources 
of the group for their entertainment, intellectual stimulation and 
morale. A strong sense of community develops. Bonds of friendship 
between pairs of students and cliques are built up. Shared patterns 
of behaviour, attitudes towards study and practical work and towards 
nursing as a whole are a product of the close interaction between the 
members of the set during this period. Splits do develop but the 
group seems to re-unite at the point of entry to the ward situation. 
By the end of the preliminary school the student nurses certainly 
feel that the set is an important unit to them. They share the concept 
of set-equivalence, by which I mean that any one member of a set is 
regarded as a substitute for any other, with the hospital to such an 
extent that any criticism of a particular set member is taken as 
criticism of the group. In one set there were threats of mass resignation 
(not made within the earshot of authority) if disciplinary action were 
taken against one of the group. 

Formally some effort is made to ensure that the set remains a viable 
unit throughout the three year training period. An attempt is made, 
for example, to keep a student nurse who has been ill in thé same 
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study group as the rest of her set. Inevitably-and from the moment 
of the first period of ward duty the set as a physical unit begins to 
disintegrate. ‘The constituent members of a set do not necessarily 
work in the same hospital where hospitals are grouped nor live in 
the same nurses’ home. Changes of ward and changes from day duty 
to night duty tend to get out of line as training continues. Particularly 
where sets are small, even if they live in the same nurses’ home, the 
students may rarely have the same periods of off-duty time, nor do two 
members of the same set often find themselves working together in 
one ward. The larger hospital with the larger intake of students and 
the larger sets is more able to retain the physical unity of the set than 
is the small hospital with fewer students and smaller intake ‘groups. 
In addition to the break-up associated with the particular staffing 
demands of the hospitals, sets may lose members who withdraw from 
training before the three year period is complete. The loss of one 
member may make little difference to a set of 32. It makes a great 
deal of difference to a set of twol Of the sets recruited in 1960 all lost 
at least one of their members but no set completely disappeared 
during the three years. In fact the initial size of the set did seem to 
have some relationship to withdrawal from training. The following 
table (Table 3) shows the percentage of students withdrawing from 
intake groups of different sizes. 


TABLE 3 Size of intake group and withdrawal from training 











Size of intake (a) (b) (b) as a % 
i No. entering No. withdrawing of (a) 
Under 10 20 9 45 
10-20 100 23 25 
20-30 78 17 22 
30+ 94 20 ar 
Total 292 _ 69 24 





From a cursory inspection of this table it would seem that small 
intake groups are less likely to survive intact than large ones. The 
students recruited into groups of under ten are nearly twice as likely 
to withdraw as those recruited into groups of ten or more. But the 
small groups belonged with one exception (in which 2 out of 6 
survived as against a survival rate of 84 per cent for larger groups) 
to a single school. This finding is, therefore, not independent of 
school. The findings are, however, suggestive but need further 
support from a larger sample covering a wider set-size range within a 

single hospital. 
The intake procedure does create, in all schools, groups in which 
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the individual student is highly involved. It institutionalizes the type 
of relationship which grows up spontaneously in other situations 
among groups undergoing courses of training. But having created the 
set the hospitals frequently fail to provide for the continuing existence 
of the groups as physical entities. The problems this poses for the 
individual students may be further exacerbated in some hospitals 
by the small size of the initial set and may well be a factor in with- 
drawal. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE SET SYSTEM 


The hierarchy of the sets within the grade of student nurse in a 
hospital constitutes the sum total of the various status positions which 
are available. The principle on which the sets are stratified is occu- 
pational skill. The hospital attempts to give meaning to the various 
levels by associating them with specific skills in a graded sequence. 
Mobility in this system is based on the principal of ‘social age’. By 
social age I mean the length of time the individual student nurse has 
been associated with the hospital. The set in the hospital situation 
can, in all seriousness, be compared to the ‘age-set’ of the anthropo- 
logical monograph. Seniority is reckoned not in years but in intervals 
between intakes. No allowance is made for chronological age, 
maturity, experience or response to training. Length of association 
with the institution is, on the other hand, of supreme importance. 
Mobility is group based and not individual. Mead, Newcomb and 
Merton, among others have suggested that the pattern of stratification 
while not exactly determining personality does define the type of 
personality range which is most viable in a particular social-structural 
context. Nursing as a social system is analogous to the Samoan age- 
grade structured society which Margaret Mead has described.* Here 
the society is stratified according to age and the socialization process 
is not based on an interchange between adult and child but between 
the age group immediately above and the one immediately below. 
Briefly the characteristics of the Samoan situation are as follows. The 
idea of rank serves as a stimulus to children but they receive little 
individual stimulus because those of high rank hold themselves aloof. 
The determinant of behaviour is the standard of the age group not 
the personality of any particular adult. The habits of ‘moderated 
impersonal behaviour’ appropriate to status have fitted the children 
into one mould. The child owes no emotional allegiance to adults. 
He finds satisfaction in the mild warmth of the set. Every child is 
given tasks graded to its skill. “The care of young children by slightly 
older children, themselves without defined personalities, perpetuates 
a far lower level of development of social individuality.’ Substitute 
‘student nurses’ for ‘children’ in the above description and it would 
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be a fair description of the process of professional socialization of 
nurses. Student nurses have little or no contact with the matron of 
the hospital. As far as they are concerned she is largely a figurehead 
whose occasional appearances in the school, or later, in the wards are 
regarded with a certain degree of awe. The relationship depends in 
part, of course, on the size of the hospital and on the way in which 
the particular matron interprets her role. It is, however, not so much 
a factor of personality but a consequence of the structural imperatives 
of hospital organization. But it is not only the matron but also the 
ward sister who represents the ‘adult’ generation in the hospital 
society. As Revans has recently confirmed, ward sisters spend a very 
small proportion of their time, less than 1 per cent, dealing directly 
with the first year student nurses.* Some of the students interviewed 
in the Oxford survey had worked in their first ward for four weeks 
without meeting the ward sister. The students associate both formally 
and informally mainly with the members of their set. Ceremonies 
such as ‘set-parties’, ‘capping’, ‘belting’, the presentation of prizes, 
the pinning on of badges and the uniform decorations, epaulettes or 
flashes, appropriate to year-groups or sub-groups within a year 
constitute the rites de passage of the nursing community which 
emphasize the group nature of the movement towards adulthood. 
They serve to foster group identity on the horizontal plane. The 
hospital attempts to give meaning to the grades by associating tasks 
with position in the hierarchy. Certain tasks are regarded as being 
the province of junior grades. More skilled work belongs properly to 
more senior grades. In the nursing situation responsibility too is 
operationally defined in terms of skills.’ For the individual student 
nurse the association may rapidly break down resulting in consider- 
able status insecurity. This is particularly acute for the second year 
student who may be assigned senior duties in one ward and revert 
to junior in the next. This is partly due to staffing problems but 
primarily reflects the marked lack of consensus, or even any attempt 
to reach consensus, between ward sisters as to the ‘correct’ tasks for 
a given grade. In fact the association of status, based on set intervals, 
with specific tasks, though theoretically perfect, is in practice un- 
workable. It sets up expectations which cannot be met and is a 
component part of the ‘anxiety syndrome’ which characterizes nursing 
hierarchies. 

Most of the students’ vertical relations tend to be with the set imme- 
diately above or below. It is customary for the newest student in a 
ward to work with a student who is her immediate senior in the 
hierarchy of sets. The student fresh from the preliminary school is at 
the bottom of this secondary hierarchy. Her first step upwards comes 
when the next intake is released. ‘The student group that has just 
been moved up is expected to teach the newest juniors and to prevent 
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them from making elementary mistakes. In this situation information 
percolates downwards from the slightly more senior to ‘the slightly 
more junior with all the attendant possibilities of misinterpretation 
and inadequacy. It is not only information which percolates down in 
this way but also orders. The chain of command which attaches the 
ward sister to the most junior nurse is in some situations extremely 
tenuous. Because of the horizontal stratification of the nursing staff 
in the hospitals, the more junior the nurse the more people she has in 
authority over her and the greater the likelihood that she will receive 
contradictory and confusing orders and information. There is no 
direct line of communication in a vertical direction. The authority 
that members of the higher horizontal strata have over those lower 
down extends beyond the ward or departmental boundaries thus 
bringing the whole weight of the hierarchy down on the individual 
first year student at the bottom of the pile. Authority is extremely 
diffuse and, to complicate matters even further, actual status posi- 
tions, defined in relation to the job in hand, tend to fluctuate almost 
from hour to hour depending on the ward staffing situation and on 
the particular members, sister or staff-nurse, who happen to be ‘on’, 
Major clashes between grades are prevented by techniques of avoid- 
ance. The separation of non-adjacent sets is institutionalized by the 
provision of separate sitting rooms, the wearing of distinctive belts 
and caps and by the granting of special privileges. That there is not 
a state of permanent hostility between status groups resides mainly 
in the fact that the majority view the hierarchy as legitimate. 

The institutionalization of horizontal groupings, the focusing of 
emotional involvement in these strata and the separation of non- 
adjacent sets by a marked degree of social distance make vertical 
communication difficult and lines of control uncertain. The socializa- 
tion of entrants by those immediately above means that an attenuated 
version of the standards of professionals is passed down. There is no 
chance for anticipatory socialization to take place through informal 
contacts between high and low status group members. Group mobility 
makes it difficult for the individual to achieve status on a personal 
basis. ‘The non-conformer to group standards has no legitimate place. 
The primè consequence of the set stratification pattern is that the 
hospital is denied the leaven of atypical professional personalities 
which it ultimately needs to institute and implement changes in the 
staffing structure and in the techniques of teaching. No special 
preparation is given for élite positions. ‘The very process of socializa- 
tion through apprenticeship training and in such a highly stratified 
professional community makes it likely that the best potential for 
such élite positions will withdraw from nursing before their basic 
training is completed. 
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The traditional family in Israel in the process 
of change—crisis and continuity’ 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this study has been to analyse the way in which 
‘traditional’ immigrant families maintain and transform themselves 
in the process of rapid social change. The analysis is based on the ` 
situation in a smallholders’ co-operative village in Israel—the 
Moshav,? established in 1951 in the Jerusalem District and settled by 
seventy households of immigrants from Iraqi Kurdistan (Zafrira). 
The data are drawn from a questionnaire administered to all fathers 
among the first generation settlers, and to all sons in the 16-24 age 
group still living with their family of origin. 


THE KURDISH JEWISH FAMILY AND ITS CONFRONTATION 
WITH THE MOSHAV 


The general characteristics of traditional communities in Moslem 
countries are generally familiar, but we need to highlight the salient 
features of this system (with particular reference to the Kurdish 
Jews) as the point of departure for tracing the process of change in it. 

As is usually the case in traditional society, the nuclear family in 
Kurdistan was not independent, but constituted a part of the patri- 
local and patrilineal extended family. The latter (although themselves 
joined into the larger kinship systems of the Hamula, serving as the 
major political and status frameworks*), formed the basic family unit 
in terms of production, consumption and socialization. A household 
thus included the older parents, their married sons and their off- 
spring, and their unmarried children of both sexes. Except for the 
poorest households, each couple usually received a room in the 
dwelling, and this room later served the whole nuclear unit as it 
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grew. The males of the household worked in a common enterprise— 
mostly in agriculture, as itinerant workers, or as craftsmen (chiefly 
in weaving and metal}—with occupations passing from father to son; 
while the share of the women in the productive process was limited 
to some cottage industries. The general standard of living was low, 
the family owned a narrow range and a small amount of material 
possessions, and clothing was of a simple and a crude quality. The 
greater part of the family income was spent on food which was 
plentiful and wholesome, and which played an important part in the 
well-being of the family. 

All earnings were pooled together under the exclusive direction of 
the paterfamilias (although often in consultation with other adult 
members), Corporate organization extended also to the internal 
working and economy of the household, namely to the work of the 
women in it. No young wife disposed of her time during the working 
day, or could devote herself to her (nuclear) family exclusively. She 
participated in the general work of the entire household, which was 
divided between all its women. All tasks were communal, whether 
marketing the household produce, buying provisions, or cleaning the 
house. The authority over all the women was invariably vested in 
the eldest wife of the head of the family, who allocated the various 
tasks and supervised them. In addition to this, the position of the 
woman in the household was insecure by virtue of religious law. The 
husband had the right to unilateral divorce. By simply making his 
wishes known in the presence of a rabbi, and handing over the sum 
of money agreed upon in the marriage contract (‘Ketubba’), he could 
send his wife away to her parents without any responsibility for her 
future support, at the same time keeping all the children from the 
marriage. The converse, on the other hand, was impossible. The 
husband had no obligation to grant his wife a divorce, and he would, 
moreover, usually refuse to do so, since by agreeing to such a request 
he would commit himself to pay the marriage contract. The only 
course of action open to the unhappily married woman was to run 
away to her parents, remaining for the rest of her life separated from 
her husband, but unable to marry again, except if she converted to 
Islam, in which case her former marriage was annulled. She then 
could re-marry, but her status as a Moslem woman was by no means 
more secure than as a Jewess. 

In the Kurdish community, marriage—especially for the women— 
took place early, usually at or soon after puberty, at the average age 
of 14. And while this was somewhat later than among other similar 
groups (among the Yemenites, for instance, the average age of 
marriage was, for girls, 10-12), the marriage was often consummated 
before the girl was sexually mature, and births frequently took place 
before she was sufficiently developed physically. In the present 
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context we are not concerned with the effect of such customs on the 
mortality rate and on the health of mothers and infants. The im- 
portant point here is that the woman was thus passed from the 
authority of one male to that of another before she was adult, capable 
of understanding fully the various roles connected with maturity and 
family life, and of expressing an opinion of her own. Not that 
possessing such an independent opinion was legitimate in any case, 
for marriage was invariably an arranged affair, in which the father 
gave his daughter to a man of his choice. This man was sometimes 
already married, and frequently much older than the bride, but there 
was nothing she could do to reverse the paternal decision.‘ Cases of 
resistance did happen, but they were considered deviant and shameful 
behaviour. What was more important still, there was nothing a 
rebellious daughter could do on her own, economically or socially. 

The bridegroom, especially if he was young, was also very much 
subject to paternal authority. Nevertheless, he usually had more 
chance of expressing his wishes concerning the marriage. Besides, 
unlike the girl, he could leave his parents’ home and migrate to 
another locality, a circumstance which considerably reduced the 
parents’ power to force him into a marriage against his wishes. The 
marriage contract (preferentially hamula endogamous) was usually 
arranged on the basis of barter between the two fathers, with the 
help of a marriage broker, invoked by the interested party. ‘The 
arrangements included such points as the sum of the bride-price 
(paid usually in money), the amount to be paid after the proper 
consummation of marriage, and the extent of the gifts to be bought 
for the bride (dowry). Sometimes the father of the bride became 
dissatisfied after the bargain was struck, and took pains to discover a 
more suitable match for his daughter. In such cases he usually offered 
compensation to the deprived groom (mostly equivalent to the sum 
paid by the new groom for the girl), or.else gave her away clan- 
destinely, thus creating a fait accompli. 

The birth rate in the Kurdish family was high, but so was mortality 
(particularly during infancy)—as a result of poor sanitary conditions 
and lack of medical care. In child-rearing, however, great love and 
devotion were lavished on the young child of the family by its mother 
and other members of the household.’ The slow and even rhythm 
of life, the leisurely pace in which the household chores were per- 
formed, the security of the family members in their roles, all contri- 
buted to encourage an attitude of patience and relaxation on the 
part of the mother in the care of her children—whose material needs 
were all taken care of, and whose frustrations were few and rare. The 
pattern of socialization thus laid down, among others, the basis for 
the high family solidarity characterizing the Kurdish family, and 
especially the nuclear unit within the larger system. 
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By contrast, the intellectual potential of the child was neglected; 
he was seldom spoken to except on elementary everyday matters, and 
was not encouraged to ask questions, or develop his vocabulary and 
his powers of conceptualization and abstraction. This stemmed from 
and reflected the general lack of appreciation of scholastic and 
spiritual achievements typical of this community. Indeed, the social- 
ization of the Kurdish child was carried out almost entirely within 
the family set-up. Although there were some formal educational 
institutions, in which the little boys received religious instruction 
and were taught the elements of reading, these were relatively un- 
developed and offered only a few years of schooling. ‘Their importance 
in the socialization process of the boys was indeed minor, while for 
the girls no such institutions outside the family existed at all. The 
level of education among Kurdish Jews was thus conspicuously low, 
a large proportion of the males—and all the females—being illiterate. 
Religious learning—which enjoyed a very high esteem among other 
groups—was not considered important among the Kurds, and the 
young men were not encouraged to become proficient in the scriptures 
and the Talmud. True, religious taboos, laws and rules of conduct 
were rigidly observed, being passed from generation to generation. 
This observance, though, was largely ritualistic, based on tradition 
and custom and not on autonomous knowledge and internalized 
values. The religious role-holders were not endowed with qualities of 
‘spiritual leadership’, the part which they played in the life of the 
community was small, and their status was lower than that enjoyed 
in other similar groups. 

As is clear from this thumb-nail sketch, immigration to Israel and 
settlement in the moshav of necessity undermined the social 
legitimacy and the viability of this traditional family pattern, irre- 
spective of whether its values continued to be salient. The most 
general effect of the confrontation was, doubtless, the loss of familiar 
functions, and those of the extended unit in particular, to other 
institutions—in such areas as socialization, education, placement, 
care of the sick, the sustenance of an early marriage by making it 
independent of individual earning power, and others. Take for 
example the sphere of education. As a result of compulsory schooling 
there has been a decline in the educational role of the family, which 
related to both sexes of all ages and to all types of studies. Thus 
vocational training is here completely transferred to specialized 
agencies (even the instruction given on the farm itself being, for the 
time being, mainly entrusted to the team of instructors); and the 
same applies, of course, to general education, which in Kurdistan 
scarcely existed. Only as regards religious education has the family 
retained some of its functions; but even in this sphere the school has 


taken over much of what used to be done by the parents.* Thus, 
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while a father may still teach his son some religious texts and examine 
his progress every week, the Bible and much else is taught at school 
according to a tradition different from that of the parents, and by a 
teacher whose training and status are higher than those of the father. 
In many cases the teacher is a woman, especially in the lower grades. 
All these changes have several effects: (a) they diminish the close 
relationship between children and parents and the time they spend 
together; (b) they undermine the authority structure of the family; 
(o) they shift the youths’ main focus of social interaction and their 
primary frame of reference to the school and other social frameworks. 
This process is aggravated. by the parents’ frequent inability to per- 
form even those functions which are left within their province, and 
of which they might on principle approve, such as taking part in the 
affairs of the school or helping the children to prepare their lessons. 

A further discrepancy with the background we have described 
results from the formation of youth groups. True enough, the period 
of ‘moratorium’ is not very long in the moshav. Except for those sent 
to (usually agricultural) boarding schools, most youths enter the pro- 
duction process at a very early age. On the other hand, however, youth 
culture in general, and youth movements in particular, are an integral 
feature of the Israeli scene, over and above the grade structure of the 
schools themselves. The reasons for this probably lie in the cultural 
difference between the parents, the majority of whom immigrated 
into the country, and their children, who grew up in it. In conse- 
quence, the educational experience of moshav youth, even after 
school, is quite different from that of their parents; some of them: 
spend a few years in agricultural boarding schools, all of them go 
into the army, and most of them are also—for some time at least— 
members of some youth movement or organization. All this tends to 
crystallize the youth of the villages into a distinct social stratum, 
with attitudes, interests and way of life of its own. 

This process of attrition affecting functions, as well as traditional 
practices in areas still entrusted to family (e.g. patterns of child care) 
is, of course, a universal and an extensively studied phenomenon,’ 
and does not require further documentation in the present context. 
Of interest, however, is the fact that the agrarian system of the moshav 
has reinforced the trend through enforced structural nuclearization, 
required by the nature of the smallholding and of the household— 
both calculated for the single unit. ‘True, the moshav lends itself to 
what has been called ‘the modified extended family’*—and we can 
indeed observe many cases of help between parents and children, 
and among siblings (and to a lesser extent also among more distant 
blood relations) in respect of loans and household chores, as well as 
cases of partnership in farming. 

In respect to the traditional family, however, this is clearly only a 
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partial reconstitution—the backbone of the original structure having 
been irrevocably broken. The moshav affects also, in a similar way, 
the traditional allocation of family roles on the basis of age and sex. 
As is obvious from the brief description of the Moshav—both the 
requirements of the farm as well as of the administration of the village 
place a premium on modern vocational skills and orientations,’ thus 
inverting the intergenerational balance; and the same applies to the 
place of the woman. As was mentioned above, in Kurdistan the 
woman had no standing of her own as a breadwinner. She was, of 
course, responsible for home-making, and in addition she worked at 
weaving and cheese making, and sold the products not intended for 
home consumption. However, these tasks were very seldom—if ever— 
the main economic activities of the household, nor did they constitute 
its chief source of income. That was derived from the work of the 
male members of the family working separately and practising 
different crafts from the women. In consequence, the division of 
labour on the basis of sex was complete. Even in the agricultural house- 
holds which existed among Kurdish Jews, women were not allowed 
to work outside the house, as the large number of males in the 
extended family, with the addition of some hired labour, made 
possible the extensive cultivation of even a relatively large plot. The 
intensive moshav farm, on the other hand, requires the participation 
of the wife in the productive process, especially during the peak 
agricultural seasons. 

This encroachment by the woman upon the male preserves is 
further strengthened by other economic aspects of the moshav. On 
the one hand, part of the village marketing is done not through the 
moshav co-operative, but ‘on the side’ in a nearby town or city. This 
applies chiefly to such produce as eggs, especially when the poultry 
runs are still very small, or when cash is urgently needed. Such 
activity is almost exclusively the province of the woman, as in fact it 
was also in the country of origin. In Kurdistan, however, the market 
was closer to home, and the transactions were invariably controlled 
by the authoritative elders of the extended family. In Israel, each 
household acts independently, sending its own representative to the 
market. As a result, almost every wife or grown-up daughter is in 
direct contact with the outside economy and has to exercise her own 
judgment. On the other hand, the status of women is enhanced by 
new patterns of consumption. The variety of household goods is much 
greater in Israel and is not produced by the household itself. Some 
of these purchases have to be obtained outside the village, and involve 
considerable expense (e.g., gas ranges, refrigerators, etc.). Further- 
more, many of the household items are recognized status symbols of 
the family. All this broadens the scope of social contacts of the wives 
and enhances their authority in the family. 
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Such change within the family—extended and nuclear alike—is 
reinforced also by legal provisions drastically changing the traditional 
patterns of courtship and marriage. Thus, in Israel the minimum 
legal age of marriage for females (except for special cases in which 
the District Court may give dispensation) is 17 years. At this age the 
Kurdish girl is already mature, and knows her own mind as well as 
her way around. She has been outside the home and has mixed in 
general society on the one hand, and in the society of boys on the 
other. While in Kurdistan she usually met her bridegroom properly 
for the first time shortly before the marriage ceremony, here both 
sexes interact much more freely. In consequence, the prospective pair 
know each other and are able to estimate their mutual compatibility, 
and are thus placed in a position to make their own choice. Moreover, 
both the boy and the girl can find employment and leave the house, 
being thus independent of parental authority and of the household 
in practice, and not only in law. Similar processes affect also the legal 
status of the wife, in respect of which a significant change has 
primarily resulted from the fact that polygyny—which had been 
practised among the Kurdish and other Eastern Jewish communities 
abroad—is in Israel illegal. There has also been a far-reaching change 
in the application of the divorce laws. Although in Israel, too, 
marriage and divorce are governed by the same strict religious laws, 
and administered by rabbinical courts, the practice of these courts 
is here much more equitable, offering the wife what amounts to 
actual equality. In matters of maintenance there is also recourse to 
the civil courts. : 


THE KURDISH FAMILY IN MOSHAV—-FUNCTIONING 
UNDER STRAIN 


In the preceding section we have traced very briefly the factors which 
impinge upon the traditional Kurdish family on its confrontation 
with a modern social and agrarian setting. As could be seen, this con- 
frontation, of necessity, undermines the original pattern, by affecting 
its structure, functions and practices, and by differentially exposing 
its generations to new communication. Such strain, inherent in the 
process of social change, has in many studies been shown to lead to 
internal disorganization;*° and the familiar picture of family dis- 
integration—with its corollaries of deviance, apathy or aggression— 
could thus be expected also in Zafrira. The more so, as here the situa- 
tion combines the stress of both migration and modernization, and 
the transition involves great speed and pressure, telescoping signifi- 
cant areas of change into a short space. In the present village, how- 
ever, the accepted stereotype does not hold, and the famtly—although 
changed in character—continues to function as a viable unit— 
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adjusting itself to and accommodating the situational stress. In the 
following discussion, some features of this solidarity and integration 
of the nuclearized family in Zafrira are documented. 


1. Acceptance by the fathers of changes in the family system 


The first aspect which stands out prominently in the family unit of 
Zafrira from the point of view of its adjustment to change, is the 
considerable extent to which heads of families—that is, the repre- 
sentatives of the ‘traditional order'—accept and legitimate new 
arrangements in scope and structure of authority, and in allocation 
of roles. 

(a) Decision-making in the productive sphere. Out of the total of 
50 respondents, only 9 heads of household held on to sole responsi- 
bility in this respect; in 23 families the father considered himself as 
the head of the farm, but institutionalized regular consultations with 
his wife or children; in 11 cases, the wife was accepted as an equal 
partner in decision-making; while in 7 a complete take-over by an 
adult son was recognized. 

(b) Decision-making in the yie of consumption. In this area, 
the father has surrendered his status to an even greater extent. Out 
of 63 responses, only in 8 cases does the father persist in holding all 
authority in his hands; in 40 cases, the partnership of parents is 
accepted as the decision-making body; in 3 households, the entire 
family is consulted; while in 7 consumption is handed to the wife 
solely. 

(c) The entrance of the wife into occupational activities. In reply 
to the question “What is your attitude to your wife working on the 
farm or outside the farm for a salary?’, 26 out of 63 respondents 
showed a positive attitude—though all, with a single exception, pre- 
ferred her to be employed in the family holding. 37 had a negative 
opinion, but the reasons given for this were in 35 cases pragmatic 
and not value-oriented—namely, that the woman could not possibly 
manage to fulfil her duties as wife and mother if she had to work in 
the field. Indeed, only two interviewees objected on explicit tradi- 
tional grounds, saying that ‘this is not the custom among our people’, 
and ‘the woman’s place is in the home’. 

(d) Education of the young. Here the question was asked ‘would 
you be agreeable for your son or daughter to leave home in order to 
study in a (secondary) boarding school?’ On this question (adminis- 
tered as an index to the attitude both to modern secondary education, 
and to children leaving family household, control and supervision) 
43 out of 56 respondents gave a positive answer with regard to sons, 
and 26 gave a positive answer in respect to daughters. 

(e) Placement of the second generation. Willingness to relinquish 
traditional control and to grant a considerable degree of autonomy 
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to the children is revealed in answers to the question ‘how would you 
decide on the choice of vocation for your son?” Only 16 out of 64 
respondents maintained an essentially traditional view: 10 thought 
that the father should consult the family and then decide alone, 
while 4 suggested that the father should present several alternatives, 
on the basis of which a joint decision should be reached. By contrast, 
21 fathers thought that a joint decision should be reached in reference 
to the preferences or the alternatives expressed by the sons, while 27 
wished to leave the matter entirely to the decision of the sons. 

Of course, our instruments were not subtle enough to measure 
psychological nuances, and we thus cannot say to what extent the 
opinions given reflect internalized changes, and whether they are 
based on ‘guilt’ or on ‘shame’. The data nevertheless indicate that the 
fathers seem to accept changes in the family system, appropriate to the 
new conditions; and that in the majority of cases they show a willing- 
ness to go some way towards—if not along with—these changes. 


2. Acceptance by sons of traditional continuity 


A crucial feature of the families studied is that while the fathers are 
by and large willing to accept new family arrangements, and thus 
meet the expectations of their role partners, the sons are anxious to 
do the same in reverse—and to maintain family solidarity even when 
it goes together with traditional continuity. This is reflected primarily 
in safeguarding the status of the father (even while his opinions are 
not necessarily accepted), and in the sharing of experience and 
common life. 

(a) Acceptance of parental authority. Two questions—on fact and 

attitude—were first put in this respect: ‘How, generally speaking, 
are decisions made in your family?’; and ‘does this way appear satis- 
factory to you?’ Of the total of 21 respondents 12 said decision rested 
with the father, while g testified to decisions being reached jointly 
after discussion, and on the basis of common agreement, and none 
expressed dissatisfaction with the situation, or stated that conflicts 
or disagreements stemmed from the pattern of decision-making 
adopted by the family. 
’ Another related question was ‘Do you consider obedience to your 
parents as a matter of great importance?’ This was a closed question 
to which 4 different answers could be given: (a) a son should always 
obey his parents; (b) a son should be careful not to offend his parents 
even if they do not always understand; (c) a son should be careful not 
to offend his parents, but in important matters he should act accord- 
ing to his own judgment; (d) a son should always act according to his 
own judgment. 

Of 20 responses, 12 made the first choice, 2 the second, 5 the third 
and only one the last. 
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(b) Family communication. A high degree of family sharing was 
exhibited in answers to the question ‘Do you generally consult 
members of your family on your personal affairs?’ ‘Who in par- 
ticular?’ Of 21 youths interviewed (with more than one indication 
allowed), 20 consulted with their fathers, 12 with both parents, 8 with 
elder brothers, and 4 with other family members. As can be seen, all 
respondents (with the exception of one—an orphan) consulted with 
their fathers, with exchange of opinion spread also to other members 
of the household. 

(c) Keeping within the family orbit. A distinct preference was 
also exhibited for holding on to close proximity to family of origin 
at the expense of occupational advantages. To the question ‘If you 
were offered a choice between a job in the neighbourhood of your 
family’s home and a better paid job in another location, what would 
you prefer?’ the distribution of the 21 responses was as follows: 


15 would prefer living in the neighbourhood of their families, 
even if this entailed a smaller salary; 

2 would like to live near their families but would not give up 
the better paid job; 

4 did not care to live with their families. 


This ‘meeting of minds’—and the extent to which the two genera- 
tions meet each other’s expectations—is brought into yet sharper 
focus when attitudes are compared within family units. 

For this purpose, matched pairs of fathers and sons were analysed 
as to two family issues constituting potential sources of intergenera- 
tional conflict. 

(d) Mate selection. In 13 families it was possible to compare the 
desired pattern of mate selection of fathers and sons, according to 5 
categories: (1) kinship group should decide; (2) parents should decide; 
(3) sons should choose from among candidates submitted by parents; 
(4) sons should decide after consulting parents; (5) sons should decide 
on their own. The responses obtained contained 11 cases of complete 
or almost complete identity—all advocating choices 4 and 5—namely, 
free choice of the sons with or without consulting parents. Only in 
two cases contrasting views—liable to lead to tension and conflict— 
were expressed, the attitude of the fathers being traditional-authori- 
tarian (choice 1 and choice 2), while that of the sons individualistic 
(choices 4 and 5). 


RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCE 


Responses to questions on religious observance were matched in 16 
households, in respect to four areas: (1) observance of the food taboos 
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(Kashruth); (2) smoking on the Sabbath; (3) travelling on the 
Sabbath; (4) daily. prayers in the synagogue. f 

The four categories differ from each other in implications for the 
family system. Differences of observance in the first two categories 
are apt to create tensions within the family, as their observance or 
non-observance reflects on the daily life of the family within the 
home. As for the third category, a member of the young generation 
who does not observe it, does not cause any serious social disruption 
in the family (although of course it may grieve his parents to know 
that he travels on the Sabbath). The same is true of the fourth 
category—daily prayer—which is a personal matter and not a family 
ritual and has little to do with its life-style. 

Interestingly enough, the difference in observance between fathers 
and sons reflects this differential relevance to the preservation of 
family solidarity and the avoidance of tensions inside it. Thus in the 
first two categories, the differences in observance were notably small. 
Out of 16 pairs of responses concerning food taboos 15 showed father 
and son to be equally observant, while only in one instance the son 
was less observant than the father. As to smoking on the Sabbath (in 
relation to which only 10 responses could be matched), there was an 
equal degree of observance of father and son. By contrast, differences 
were much more pronounced in the remaining two categories. Of the 
15 pairs of attitudes to travelling on Sabbath, there were only 8 cases 
of equal observance; while with daily prayer, identity existed only in 
5 out of 13 sets of answers. 

All in all, then, the sons seem to be characterized by identification 
with family values, and by attachment to its members—both reflect- 
ing a high degree of family solidarity. ‘This is striking since in other 
areas the young generation has obviously moved away from the 
parents. This differential change is not, true enough, abysmal, and 
the youths of Zafrira have by no means developed truly ‘modern’ con- 
ceptions, attitudes and aspirations. At the same time, almost all of 
them (there were two exceptions) have received at least partial 
elementary education; and they all consistently exhibit more sophisti- 
cated and more rational public orientations. Nor are the sons unaware 
of these differences, and, in reply to the question ‘in what respects 
do you consider yourself different from your father?’ mention aspects 
covering the main areas of life (quoted by order of precedence): 


(a) They have a better knowledge of Hebrew and of the conditions 
of the country. 

(b) They have a better developed sense of citizenship—they are 
eager to go to the army and ready to volunteer for the perform- 
ance of security tasks. 

(c) They are better educated. 
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(d) They have more experience and know-how in agriculture and 
are better farmers. 

(e) They are more interested in recreational activities such as: 
movies, sports, trips. 

(f) They desire progress in farming and in other areas of life. 

(g) They are more acculturated to the Israeli standards in dress, 
manners, behaviour, cleanliness. 

(h) They are more secular-minded than the fathers—who are 
religious. 

(i) They are better able to plan and to calculate. 


It is thus clear that the fathers, and the tradition they represent, are 
in many areas not accepted as models or as normative references; 
and the positive orientation to the family as a group thus requires 
segregating or separating membership and solidarity from reference 
behaviour—allowing the one to function without the other. 

Some of the mechanisms which make this possible are the topic of 
the following pages. 


THE WHY AND HOW—SOME PREREQUISITES AND 
REQUISITES 


The preceding analysis has shown that the majority of families of 
Zafrira seem to be weathering the strains in the confrontation with 
the novel setting. This is being achieved through the willingness of 
the fathers to accept changes in the family system, and by the parallel 
desire of the sons to enable them to maintain their sense of integrity 
and personal security. Not unimportant in this respect is the separa- 
tion of the family from other spheres: the sons divorce the internal 
position of the fathers from their relative inferiority to them else- 
where, while the fathers disregard deviations of the sons (e.g. religious 
non-observance) when these do not directly bear upon the family 
as a group. . 

Both partners are in fact geared to maintain the solidarity of the 
unit, in such a way that mutual expectations are respected and do 
not, in most cases, transcend the bounds of permissiveness. In conse- 
quence, the process of change is regulated by the tolerance of the 
system, and is made easier, smoother and less ridden with psycho- 
logical difficulties for all concerned. 

The purpose of the present section is to try to account for this 
integration in terms of three sets of factors: predispositions of the 
population, institutional characteristics of the moshav, and the special 
features of Zafrira as a community. 

1. A vital element in the process described is undoubtedly the 
strong solidarity of the units examined prior to their migration. This 
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is so in a two-fold sense. On the one hand—as we saw above—the 
nuclear unit in Kurdistan had, within the extended family, been 
bound by an especially strong sense of attachment, so that nuclear- 
ization in the moshav meant a less severe break than would otherwise 
be the case. On the other hand, the family institution in the country 
of origin had not yet begun to undergo the crisis of change, and it 
thus arrived intact, secure and unaffected by earlier disintegration, 
being consequently better placed to act in the new reality. 

No less important for adjustment, and especially to secularization, 
was the fact that the value or religious content of the Kurdish family 
had been, as was shown, poor and relatively not internalized. And it 
is doubtless due to this that the older generation could tolerate such 
religious deviance as did not affect the family directly. The contrast 
with the reaction of other traditional families (chiefly the Yemenite) 
is thus strong in this respect. The latter—being richer in value 
content—have a broader basis of identification and an even stronger 
solidarity. However, this solidarity renders them more resistant to 
and less tolerant of the process of value change and secularization; 
and when intergenerational differentiation does appear here, it more 
often than not leads to sharp tension and conflicts. 

2. Turning to situational factors, a crucial role is of course played 
by the institutional pattern of the Moshav as such, emphasizing as it 
does the importance of the family as the unit of production. The 
family actually constitutes the basis of life here, its viability being a 
condition of success; and the individual must make his way in 
co-operation with it. The family farm thus not only fits in with ‘tradi- 
tional’ occupational aspirations of a family enterprise; it legitimates 
family solidarity also in new, ‘modern’ terms—agriculture being in 
Israel perhaps the only institutional sphere in which the non-skilled 
and uneducated, first-generation oriental immigrant can enjoy a rela- 
tively even ‘spread’ with objectively better ‘endowed’ groups—in 
respect to numbers, opportunities and positions—if not, of course, in 
actual achievements. In other words, the head of the family is here 
not a ‘hewer of wood and a carrier of water’—a category which he is 
of necessity more likely to populate in other occupational] areas; and 
this is bound to afford him greater security and confidence as con- 
ferrer of family status, and to allow the sons to identify with him at 
least in this vital respect. The strains on family status and integration 
are also lessened by the fact that the new immigrant moshav consti- 
tutes as such an institutionalized moratorium for the settler—the 
village being geared—much more than other settings, in which the 
immigrant is in direct and individual contact with general social and 
economic frameworks—to sustain a gradual process of desocialization 
and resocialization. 

3. Zafrira, however, also has a specific advantage as a community, 
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in that its social fabric consists of viable kinship systems which have 
maintained much of their traditional integrity in the process of 
migration and settlement. ‘This social structure reinforces the tradi- 
tional solidarity of the family and also sustains processes of develop- 
ment and modernization,” so that there exists here what Moore and 
Feldman have called ‘cumulative retroactive change’*—namely, a 
stochastic process in which traditional elements support successful 
change, which in turn both transforms and strengthens the former. 


CONCLUSION 


In the preceding pages we examined a group of ‘traditional 
immigrant families, whose institutions were undermined by novel 
conditions and requirements, but which were able to adjust without 
any pronounced social crisis and disintegration. This successful 
accommodation was related to the nature of the religious tradition 
which the families in question had maintained and transmitted, and 
which had been essentially ritualistic, heteronomous and divorced 
from centres of high culture (in the Redieldin sense); and also 
to the fact that these families faced the new situation as highly 
solidary and integrated units. No less important, however, was the 
structure of the situation of change, or the framework and the con- 
ditions of the confrontation—-which represented a measure of con- 
tinuity, allowed a high degree of social familiarity, and made possible 
a gradual process of transition. 


Notes 


1. The study presented in this paper 
is part of a research project on ‘Social 
Factors Which Promote or Impede 
Changes in Agricultural Organization 
and Production’, The project was 
carried out in the Department of 
Sociology of the Hebrew University, 
with the support of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under grant 
FG-Is-139,. 

2. Such a moshav is primarily a co- 
operative society with limited liability, 
established to promote farming as the 
sole occupation and source of living of 
its members, The nuclear family is the 
basic social and economic unit, but the 
various households—of which there are 
on the average 70 in a village—are 
closely bound together by mutual soli- 


darity and aid, as well as by common 
agricultural, financial, supply, market- 
ing and other services. The village 
economy differs from place to place, 
according to general economic con- 
siderations and local conditions (these 
being five basic farm types); in each 
moshav, however, an equitable division 
of the means of production (chiefly in 
respect of the size and quality of plots, 
water resources and capitalization) is 
maintained. There is also little differ- 
entiation between the target economics 
of the various villages themselves, all 
farm types being constructed so as to 
require a generally similar capital and 
manpower input, and to provide a like 
level of income, The equality, though, 
is not mechanical but one of life 
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chances: the moshav constitutes an in- 
tensive market oriented economy, and 
within the limitations placed by overall 
planning, the utmost development and 
utilization of the means of production 
is envisaged. 

Besides being an agricultural co- 
operative and upholding a specific way 
of life, the Moshav constitutes also a 
unit of local government with muni- 
cipal duties. The authority over this 
and the co-operative function is alike 
vested in the general assembly of the 
adult members, which decides upon 
matters of principle and lays down the 
general policy. The implementation of 
this policy is entrusted to the village 
council, assisted by various elected 
committees and a salaried administra- 
tive and professional staff. The council 
is chosen by the assembly in free, secret 
and universal elections, The two con- 
stitute, in fact, the executive and the 
legislative body respectively; and their 
separation, together with the principle 
of democratic representation and re- 
sponsibility, are an integral part of the 
Moshav Movement value system and 
constitution. 

The Moshav type of village was 
originally created in 1921, and by the 
establishment of the State of Israel 
there were 58 settlements of this type. 
After independence, this pattern be- 
came the main vehicle of rural develop- 
ment and during the following years 
more than 2470 units of this kind- were 
established and settled with new immi- 
grants. 

3. The ‘traditional’ Jewish com- 
munity—to which the Kurdish Dias- 
pora belonged—-was organized in a 
highly familistic way, the family unit 
determining social interaction and 
division of labour. This pattern was 
characterized by a very strong attach- 
ment to kinship and territorial groups, 
by limitation of social interaction to 
these groups, and by an unwillingness 
to ‘co-operate’ with outsiders. The 
basic framework of this type was the 
hamula, that is, the Mediterranean 
patrilineal and patrilocal lineage. 

In the countries of origin, the mem- 
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bers of the hamula usually formed a 
neighbourhood group (sometimes con- 
stituting an entire village), membership 
implying an obligation to give econo- 
mic help, hospitality, political support, 
and general protection to other mem- 
bers. The ties of the hamula did not 
specify any communal or co-operative 
arrangements in production, the indi- 
vidual household (usually comprising 
the extended family) serving as the unit 
of production and consumption, as well 
as of socialization. Status, however, was 
determined primarily by the import- 
ance of the hamula one belonged to 
and by one’s position within it. The 
hamula was usually endogamous and 
often had a special prayer version and 
synagogue, thus engendering intense 
loyalty that overrode affiliation to any 
other group. 

4. Polygyny was practiced chiefly 
among the richer and more important 
families, and constituted a status 
symbol. At the same time it also com- 
pensated for the relatively quicker 
ageing process of women in this society. 

5. See chiefly D. Feitelson, “The 
Socialization of the Young in the 
Kurdish Community’ (in Hebrew), 
Megamoth, vol. 6, no. 4 (1955). 

6. There are in Israel two types of 
public school: the ‘State’ and the ‘State 
Religious’. The latter—in which most 
of the new ‘traditional’ immigrants 
enrol their children—include a great 
deal of religious instruction taught by 
modern teaching methods. 

4, For a general analysis, see, for 
example, W. F. Ogburn and M. P. 
Nimkoff, Technology and the Chang- 
ing Family, Boston, Houghton Mifin, 
1955. 

8. E. Litwak, ‘Geographical Mobility 
and Extended Family Cohesion’, Amer. 
Sociol. Rev., vol. 25 (1960). 

9. For a more detailed analysis of 
Moshav requirements and of the pro- 
cess of adjusting to them, see J. Ben 
David (ed.), Agricultural Planning and 
Village Community in Israel, Paris, 
Unesco, 1965, pp. 98-159. 

10. The references are legion—the 
earliest and perhaps still the best 
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known being W. I. Thomas and 
F. Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in 
Europe and America (and edn.), New 
York, Dover Publications, 1958. For a 
general analysis though, see for instance 
K. Davis, ‘The Sociology of Parent- 
Youth Conflict’, Amer. Sociol. Rev., 
no. 4 (1940); Albert A. Bloch, Disorgan- 
ization—Personal and Social, New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1953; and 
Robert E. L. Faris, Social Disorgan- 
ization, New York, Ronald Press, 1948, 
ch. 10—Family Disorganization. 


11. On this relationship between 
traditional kinship and development, 
see D. Weintraub and F. Bernstein, 
‘Social Structure and Modernization: 
a Comparative Study of Two Villages’, 
Amer, J. Sociol., (March 1966). 

12. Wilbert E. Moore and Arnold S. 
Feldman (eds.), Labour Commitment 
and Social Change in Developing 
Areas, New York, Social Science Re- 
search Council, 1960. 
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Reference group re-examined 


It has now been about two decades since Hyman coined the term 
reference group and about a decade since Shibutani made a plea for 
the clarification of its meaning and use. Although reference group is 
now recognized as an organizing construct useful even to the solution 
of social problems and problems encountered by the -business com- 
munity,’ no consensus on the basic theoretical and empirical use of 
the term has emerged other than agreement on its utility in imple- 
menting the general notion that sociological factors somehow influence 
individual behaviour. 

-A general orientation to the current use of reference group, sufficient 


.for our purposes here, can be acquired by sampling recent definitional 
“ statements. Shibutani’ states: ‘A reference group, then, is any identi- 


fiable group whose supposed perspective is used by the actor as a 
frame of reference in the organization of his perceptual field.’ Krech 
and Crutchfield’ state: ‘Any group with which an individual identifies 
himself such that he tends to use the group as a standard for self- 
evaluation and as a source of his personal values and goals.’ Newcomb, 
Turner and Converse‘ state: ‘It should now be clear that a group is 
a reference group for an individual with respect to a certain object 
when the group'and its attitude towards the object are part of the 
same system as the individual’s own attitudes toward the object.’ 

Merton’s’ discussion of reference groups raised a number of im- 
portant considerations relevant to the place of reference groups in 
social system typology. However, the usefulness of following a par- 
ticular definitional line was not clearly demonstrated. Again, the 
construct’ seemed to be full of promise but was not worked into a 
precisely articulated theoretical and empirical tool. 

One problem basic to this lack of corisensual agreement is the 
ambiguity of the level or levels of analysis at which the construction 
is operationalized. For our purposes we can make note of the psycho- 
logical, social psychological, and sociological levels of analysis. With 
no implication of higher or lower order theorizing or greater or lesser 
complexity, we are simply pointing to essentially different ‘kinds’ of 
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data and phenomena. That is, when we speak of the psychological 
level of analysis we are speaking of individual motivation, perception, 
judgment, personality, etc.—the analysis of the microcosmos of the 
experience and behaviour of the given individual. When we speak of 
the sociological level of analysis we are speaking of social system 
analysis and generalizations concerning the behaviour of more than 
a given individual, that is, two or more individuals, as mediated by 
group, institutional or collective factors. When we speak of the social 
psychological level of analysis, we are speaking of analysis where 
there is a concurrent managing of the issue of individual experience 
and behaviour and a given sociological reality. 

The confusion of levels has been of such a nature in employment 
of the reference group concept that, in effect, social norm and attitude 
have been used interchangeably or as more or less equivalent concepts. 
That is to say, social norms as defined by shared perspectives, a group, 
or a collectivity, although not equateable with an individual's atti- 
tudinal orientation, have been made functionally equivalent. Norm 
is a sociological designation, attitude a social psychological designa- 
tion. It is one thing to make a statement about the expected collective 
impact of behaviour of a group as defined by the norms of that group 
and another to make a statement about the expected behaviour of an 
individual. 

If the term reference group is used only for the purpose of indi- 
cating that human behaviour is in part understandable as an expres- 
sion of shared perspectives, value systems, group norms, collective 
norms, etc., nothing new is being said that the above and similar 
terms do not already say. If the term is used to point out that some 
behaviour is an expression of the above mentioned terms where those 
so behaving are not members of the relevant groups or collectivities, 
then we have gained meaning that is not totally redundant with the 
above. The gain, however, is not overly great. In studying national- 
ism, for example, it has long been recognized at the sociological level 
of analysis that peoples with a common ethos aspire to their own 
national community even while in terms of membership, or of a 
social system, they are not so organized. 

If a noticeable gain is to be made via the reference group construct, 
it should be defined at the social psychological level of analysis. ‘That 
is, it should be a construct designed to explain an individual's” be- 
haviour as that behaviour is related to the individual’s significant 
socio-cultural worlds. The key would be attitudinal analysis, using 
individual behavioural data, acquired in relation to social stimulus 
situations, rather than social system analysis using normative data. In 
addition, the key would be the ego-system or ego-structure of the 
individual, not in a modal personality or national character sense, 
but in terms of functional psychological constructs that give an under- 
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standing of individual behavioural expectations as determined by the 
behavioural predispositions inherent to and resultant from the indi- 
vidually unique internalization of. given reference groups. In this 
context, let us briefly examine those elements within the socio- 
cultural environment that find internal attitudinal signification. 


SOCIOLOGICAL REFERENT 


That aspect of the socio-cultural world that the individual relates to 
is highly variable and may be termed the sociological referent of a 
reference group. From a sociological standpoint, the referent may be 
of great magnitude and import or it may be quite insignificant. It may 
be demonstrable and concrete or ill-defined and abstract. Among the 
relatively concrete and demonstrable we may note the following: the 
small informal group or voluntary group; the large formal or informal 
group; organizations, institutional roles, membership-classifiable 
= collectivities, and on the basis of any given set of collective norms we 
can identify a great range of other collectivities. 

In addition, we have people defining themselves in terms of 
adventures past, present and future, or a play-boy image, or we find 
a hermit whose relatedness to the societal world is rejection of any 
currently extant viable pattern of relatedness. 

The sociological referent of a reference group then, can be some- 
thing that may be pointable to or something that is quite abstract 
and ambiguous. If we restrict the term to mean in effect tangible 
groups which serve as ‘the actor’s frame of reference’ we lose areas of 
relatedness of individual to society where the sociological referent is 
not clearly a group. 

Since in any case, any normative representation within any given 
individual is an attitudinal configuration, the actual ‘reference 
group’ as a dynamic and motivating force should be construed as an 
essentially social psychological construct. That is, a person’s reference 
group or reference groups determine that person’s characteristic per- 
ceptions, judgments, responses, etc., given a particular socially 
relevant stimulus, situation. In this sense, a reference group is a 
configuration of. sociologically relevant attitudes within the individual 
which are a part-of the ego system and which define that individual's 
characteristic mode of response in specific normative-relevant situa- 
tions. Well-articulated leads for emphasizing the use of reference 
group as a term psychologically useful have been provided by Sherif" 
and Shibutani.* 

Approaching reference group analysis in this way, the term is not 
redundant with many already established explanatory constructs at 
the sociological level, but delineates an explanatory format at the 
social psychological level of analysis. Definitionally, this level is con- 
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ceived as a functional combination that permits concurrent analysis 
of events taking place psychologically and sociologically. As illustra- 
tive of the usefulness of delimiting the construct in an essentially 
social psychological manner we can-deal with the problem of conflict. 


REFERENCE GROUPS AND CONFLICT 


Membership group-membership group conflict. From the point of 
view of the ego system of the individual, a group of which that 
individual is a member may not be a reference group. This is a phe- 
nomenon especially prevalent in complex, multi-group, modern 
technologically advanced societies. As a member in good standing, 
such an individual exhibits compliance to behavioural expectations 
defined by the group’s normative and organizational system. (Which, 
of course, means ‘using that group’s frame of reference’, as Shibutani 
would say.) The Rotarian or Kiwanis club member who is not in 
ego-involved terms a Rotarian or a Kiwani, or the fraternity man who 
does not get very upset at the sight of a militant independent, are 
examples. Often such membership is traceable to practical considera- 
tions as these considerations are in turn a functional outgrowth of 
that individual’s actual involvements and basic motivations. 

At times the individual is caught in a situation where one be- 
haviour precludes another behaviour, each behaviour being norma- 
tively required on the basis of membership in given groups which 
are not reference groups. This can be a ‘simple’ conflict. A person 
may be caught between the need to be at two places at the same 
time. Two meetings may be scheduled concurrently. The conflict is 
one of deciding which meeting is best attended from a practical 
standpoint. At times membership-membership conflict can have a 
complexity which is defined by a continuous interplay or balancing 
of contradictory behavioural expectations as defined by two or more 
membership groups. A politician may be continuously trying to 
appear to be behaving appropriately in terms of the expectations of 
his local party organization and the expectations of a local social 
group of prominent citizens where one is more liberal than the other. 
Examples are legion. A general characteristic of this behaviour is its 
almost infinite and rapid adaptability, which stems from lack of ego- 
involvement in the relevant group norms. That is, there are no 
ego-attitudes as part of the ego-systems of the individual which are 
relatable to the norms in question. Rather there is simply cognitive 
awareness of what is expected behaviourally. 

Membership group—reference group conflict. A faculty member at 
a small college may go with. fair regularity to the college’s Friday. 
afternoon tea. He confides to a close associate that he finds doing this 
boring, superficial, and time wasting. He makes it clear that late 
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Friday afternoon is an excellent time for keeping abreast of current 
literature in his field. Clearly he is caught up between contradictory 
behavioural expectations—those defined by membership in the faculty 
and those defined by membership in a professional group. We are 
making the expositional assumption that the former is a membership 
group only while the latter is a reference group as well as a member- 
ship group. 

As discussed earlier, the sociological referent of a reference group 
may be quite tangible and ‘pointable to’, or it may be quite abstract 
and difficult if not impossible to designate as a sociological unit of 
some kind. In addition, although the sociological referent may be 
quite concrete, it may not be a membership group from the stand- 
point of the individual for whom it is a reference group. Accordingly, 
(a) where the reference group is highly abstract, and (b) where the 
reference group is tangible but not a membership group for the 
individual, we add two more ‘kinds’ of membership-reference group 
conflict to the first already illustrated. 

An example of the former (a) might be an African leader who has 
retained tribal membership as a necessary adjunct to the imple- 
mentation of a programme defined along extra-tribal nationalist lines. 
Often, such an individual will be put in the position of having to 
fulfil behavioural expectations defined by clan loyalties where such 
behaviour is conflictual or-contradictory with the behavioural pre- 
dispositions activated by nationalist leadership ego-attitudes. Assum- 
ing non-ego-involvement in clan obligations and ego-involvement in 
emerging nationalism we have a membership-reference group conflict 
situation where the reference group is abstract and difficult to point 
to at the sociological level of analysis. In terms of this illustration, it 
should be noted that the instance of nationalism cited would be in 
its incipient stages as well-developed social movements typically are 
organizationally articulate, especially at the leadership level. 

An example of the latter (b) might be a member of a college 
fraternity who has taken a local informal ‘avant-garde’ group as a 
reference group. Assuming that membership in the fraternity is for 
this individual relateable to familial expectation and practical con- 
siderations upon graduation, and is not a reference group for him, 
conflict will arise in terms of contradictory behaviour models appro- 
priate to given stimulus situations. Although not a member, as the 
norms of the avant group find functional configuration in some of the 
individual’s ego-attitudes, this fraternity man may find the simple 
issue of what to wear to a party not easily resolvable. On one hand 
as a member in good standing, expectations are for ‘ivy league’ attire. 
On the other, in terms of certain self-conceptions, a loose and informal 
attire is in order. 

In this instance, continued membership in the fraternity is con- 
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comittant with continued non-membership in the reference group. 
This may be due primarily to choice behaviour on the individual's 
part, although an avant-garde group in all probability would find 
joint membership in a fraternity and their group normatively 
unacceptable. There are, of course, instances of membership—refer- 
ence group conflict in which the reference group is tangible socio- 
logically, but membership in the reference group is precluded 
primarily on the basis of the individual’s racial, ethnic, religious, 
educational or socio-economic background. 

Reference group-reference group conflict. The third main conflict 
paradigm employing the reference group concept as delineated here 
is that of reference group—reference group conflict. 

Since, by definition, we are stating that one segment or facet of the 
individual’s ego system is at odds with another segment or facet, this 
conflict pattern is particularly upsetting for the individual. As with 
membership group-reference group conflict, any reference group in 
point may be highly abstract or a tangible social unit of which the 
individual is not a member, as well as a tangible social unit of which 
the individual is a member. Since in this paradigm we have two 
reference groups, the possibility exists that from a sociological stand- 
point both may be highly abstract. In such an instance the individual: 
may appear withdrawn, or irascible, or short on frustration tolerance 
in a manner not readily relateable to his immediate environment. 

As there are six categories of combinations possible in reference 
group—reference group conflict we will be brief. Assuming all units , 
are reference groups, We can assign the symbols M where the unit is 
a membership group, NM where the unit is sociologically designatable 
but where the individual is ‘not a member,’ and. A where the unit is 
not tangible sociologically. 

(a) M-M conflict.—A classic example is le woman actively pur- 
suing a career and concurrently fulfilling the mother role. Behavioural 
and experiential pre-dispositions defined by membership in a pro- 
fessional group in such a case often are conflictual with those normally 
associated with being an adequate mother and wife in the family 
group. 

(b) NM-NM conflict.—A college man who has had positive contact 
with organizational representatives from the medical profession and 
the baseball world and who has been evolving ego-attitudes over time 
in both role areas may find himself in a state of extreme conflict. On 
one hand he may project himself into the role of a 30-game winning 
pitcher, on the other an accomplished and respected neurosurgeon. 

(c) A-A conflict—Over time, an individual may evolve a philo- 
sophy of life that entails contradictory components. A matrix of ego- 
attitudes understandable in terms of hedonism may, when activated 
in conjunction with a matrix of ego-attitudes understandable in 
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terms of sensorial abstinence and general asceticism cause a high 
degree of experiential conflict and apparent behavioural inconsistency. 
Assuming that these components are not relatable to and do not 
receive support from any recognizable social units, we have an 
instance of psychic turmoil and possible behavioural inconsistency due 
to contradictory abstract reference groups. 

(d) M-NM conflict—An American Indian, having served with the 
armed forces of the United States, decides to return to his tribal 
reservation. After ceremonial purification he may still define himself 
in part in terms of his former ‘old outfit’. Unwilling to leave his tribe 
as he is too much a part of them, this individual may experience years 
of psychological and interpersonal instability. 

(e) NM-A conflict—An individual aspiring to a local country 
club may take on some of the behavioural trappings appropriate to 
initiation for membership. However, in thinking of himself as a 
believer in status levelling and change in favour of socio-economic 
equality, he may find that he is not capable of behaving entirely 
appropriately in terms of his new (NM) reference group. He may 
find from-time to time that his old (A) reference group continues to 
be a source of personal and interpersonal upset. 

(f) A-M conflict—A leader of a teen-age clique (M), having ex- 
posed himself to existentialist philosophy, develops a self-definition 
and behavioural predispositions in interpersonal interaction situations 
(A) which result in uncertain and confused leadership role behaviour. 

At the social psychological level of analysis we have differentiated 
one category of membership group-membership group conflict, three 
categories of membership group-—reference group conflict, and six 
categories of reference group—reference group conflict. 

These categories are conceptual theoretical building blocks, and do 
not preclude the possibility, or more properly the necessity, of de- 
lineating more complex and elaborate combination patterns. If the 
outline presented here has some usefulness, then the feasibility of 
conceptualizing more elaborate reference group conflict patterns 
should be readily apparent. 

The sociological referent of a reference group, it should be re- 
emphasized, can be an abstraction or a discernible social unit. How- 
ever, this is not an either/or dimension, and many sociological 
referents can be placed somewhere on a continuum ranging along an’ 
abstract-concrete bipolarization. There are two factors affecting place- 
ment on this continuum. One is the degree to which the social unit 
itself is indifferentiable as consensually ascertained by sociologists 
and the other is the degree to which the individual in question is 
aware of or in contact with that unit. The latter factor is a precon- 
dition to the former factor in terms of relevance to reference group 
as discussed here. In addition, since our concern is with normal 
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behaviour we are assuming that those individuals who take socio- 
logically non-ascertainable groups as reference groups and evidence 
this by hearing messages or giving directions to such groups are not 
at point. 

By delineating reference group at the social psychological level of 
analysis in a way which attempts to do justice to sociological and 
psychological reality, three paths are cleared somewhat. First, and 
most obvious, is such a definition’s usefulness to the construction of 
viable social psychological theory. Second, it permits analysis of social 
systems and social process without confusing the notion of an indi- 


vidual’s motivational posture given a particular social stimulus situa- 


tion, with what can be said about normatively appropriate behaviour 
in the context of a particular social unit given the same social stimulus 
situation. Third, the psychologist interested in personality dynamics 
has a tool available that is of some value in understanding experience 
and behaviour of the individual as he functions in his social-variable- 
permeated psychic environment. 

A reference group, then, can be taken to mean any matrix of. ego- 
attitudes which define individual behavioural and experiential pre- 
dispositions given a class of stimuli actuated, by a significant psychic 
socio-cultural world, where that world may or may not be contingent 
upon some kind of tangible sociological unit. 
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Latin and the elite tradition in education 


The decision of the Incorporated Association of Preparatory Schools 
—that most conservative of educational bodies—to recommend that 
Latin should no longer be a compulsory subject in the Common 
Entrance examination for the Public Schools after 1970 draws atten- 
tion once again to the anomalous position of the classics in the educa- 
tion of the upper classes. P 

Latin and Greek have been, as is well known, the core of the cur- 
riculum in most elite schools and colleges ever since formal education 
began in Europe.’ England has a long tradition stretching from 
William of Wykeham and Colet, Locke and Cardinal Newman down 
to Sir Desmond Lee and Mr Anthony Chenevix-Trench in our own 
day that an essential foundation for a liberal, gentlemanly education 
is to be found in the writings of Caesar and Ovid, Horace and Virgil, 
Aeschylus and Sophocles. In such countries as Germany, France 
and Italy the very names of their middle and upper-class selective 
secondary schools gymnasium, lycée and athénée reflect their origins 
in Greece and Rome. 

A century ago when the cult of the classics probably reached its 
peak in England it was everywhere taken for granted in the boys’ 
Public Schools, and to a somewhat lesser extent in the grammar 
schools, that at least one half and sometimes as much as two-thirds 
of the curriculum should be devoted to the grammar and literature 
of the dead languages. In certain famous schools the proportion was 
as high as three-quarters. Edward Thring, educated at Eton, Anglican 
curate,” Fellow of King’s College, founder of the Headmasters’ Con- 
ference and for over twenty years headmaster of Uppingham, wrote 
in 1864: ‘Let the mind be educated in one noble subject. If this sub- 
ject also embraces a wide field of knowledge so much the better. The 
universal consent of many ages has found such a subject in the study 
of Latin and Greek literature.’* The same year the Clarendon Report, 
which reflected progressive upper-class thinking about the Public 
Schools, advocated that in a large school there should be one ‘principal 
branch of study, invested with a recognized, and if possible, tradi- 


* Flann Campbell w.a. (Dublin) PH.D. (London) Principal Lecturer in the 
Sociology of Education, College of All Saints, London 
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tional importance, to which the principal weight should be assigned, 
and the largest share of attention given’.‘ It was right and proper that 
Latin and Greek should hold a ‘foremost place’ in the curriculum 
because they provided the ‘best materials’ for the study of language 
and literature, and supplied the ‘most graceful, and some of the 
noblest poetry, the finest eloquence, the deepest philosophy, the wisest 
historical writing’. Sir Henry Maine was so enthusiastic for the classics 
that he could claim that ‘except the blind forces of Nature, nothing 
moves in the world which is not Greek in origin’.’ At about this time 
Eton was reported to have 31 masters, of whom 26 taught classics, 
6 mathematics, 1 history, and none modern languages or science.’ 
Generally, in the teaching hierarchy those masters who taught Latin 
and Greek stood at the top.’ 

During the Edwardian era, as Bolgar points out, the student of 
Latin still had reason to feel that he, if any man, possessed the ‘magic 
key’ which would unlock the kingdoms of the world.* In 1904 when 
the new grammar schools were beginning to take shape their chief 
architect and sponsor Robert Morant (who as an Old Wykehamist 
had little time for technical schools, and believed wholeheartedly 
in the academic, bookish approach to secondary education) recom- 
mended that if two foreign languages were to be taken by a pupil, 
then one of them must be Latin unless special permission was granted 
for an exception. In the 1920's and 1930’s about 40 per cent of all 
candidates taking the School Certificate examination offered Latin 
as one of their main subjects. The Spens Report of 1938 made much 
the same recommendation as had Morant. 

As recently as 1959 a poll conducted by the Sunday Times’ showed 
that 87 out of 146 Public School headmasters favoured retaining Latin 
as a compulsory subject for all students entering Oxford or Cambridge 
(including those who intended to read science, mathematics or tech- 
nology), whereas only 59 headmasters were against such a require- 
ment. ‘The most famous Public Schools, though no longer so hostile 
to science or modern studies as they once were, are only very slowly 
and gradually retreating from the classical ground on which they once 
so firmly stood. In 1965, for example, Eton had 37 masters teaching 
classics, 19 science, 13 mathematics, and 19 other languages including 
English.” The percentage of boys and girls taking Latin in schools 
may have fallen since the war but the absolute numbers have—con- 
trary to common impression—actually increased as may be seen in 
the following table: 


Year No. of G.C.E. passes in ‘O’ level examinations™ 
1952 18,500 
1963 - $4,000 
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WHY THE CLASSICS? 


The arguments in favour of retaining the classics, and more particu- 
larly Latin, as a central theme of the school curriculum have varied 
from time to time, depending partly on the personal and social pre- 
dilections: of the teacher and partly on the circumstances of the era. 
From century to century and from school to school a great variety of 
views have been expressed as to why this group of subjects should 
above all others be given priority in the time-table. History, religion, 
culture, politics, psychology, vocational training and social status have 
all been invoked at some stage or another. As Bolgar says: ‘Men’s 
approach to the classics altered in conjunction with their general 
outlook.’ 

The Christian churches—which, it must be remembered, con- 
trolled most aspects of education in this country until about a century 
ago, and still strongly influence schools in many parts of the world— 
believed, for example, that most wisdom was to be found, not so much 
in the discoveries or attitudes of contemporary civilization, but in 
the ancient books and manuscripts. The schoolmen of the eleventh, 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries turned eagerly to the old texts as the 
only possible light to penetrate the Dark Ages. The Bible, after all, 
was written partly in Greek, and the Fathers of the Church com- 
municated with each other, both orally and in writing, in Latin. 
Roman Catholics in particular regarded Latin as the international 
language of the Church binding together the priests and bishops, and 
through them the faithful of the whole world. Moreover, for most 
good Christians the classics stood for something more than language 
and literature; they represented tradition and authority. For priests 
and ministers it is also possible that they involved the necessary 
esoteric ‘mystery’ which helped to make them awe-inspiring in the 
eyes of their congregations. Vocationally, they were thus important 
for entry to at least one major profession. 

A wider argument in favour of teaching the classics, not necessarily 
religious in its impulse (indeed some of its implications are decidedly 
pagan in tone) was that based on the theory of the heritage of Greece 
and Rome. According to this thesis which received enormous stimulus 
from the literary discoveries of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
was developed by many distinguished writers and thinkers, and is set 
out at length in the Clarendon Report, the foundations of modern 
Europe were laid by two highly civilized nations on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. The classical .languages, it was claimed, kept alive 
almost all learning during the Dark Ages. The Renaissance would 
have been impossible without the knowledge contained in the classical 
texts; and modern politics, law and philosophy as well as much 
literature, language and geometry could only be understood in 
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relation to their origins 2,000 years ago. Certainly no gentleman could 
claim to be liberally educated unless he knew something of the ancient 
world. ‘The Roman Empire is a bottleneck through which the vintage 
of the past has passed into modern life,’ wrote Whitehead." ‘So far as 
European civilization is concerned the key to history is the compre- 
hension of the mentality of Rome and the work of its Empire.’ 

‘We cannot escape from the consul and empire of Rome—from the 
buildings and sculpture of Periclean Athens, from the writings of 
Plato and Aristotle, from the museum of Alexandra—in a word from 
Greece and Rome,’ said Livingstone.** ‘ 

At first the main emphasis in this teaching, apart from the purely 
linguistic aspects, appears to have been largely aesthetic in tone. The 
poetry of Catullus and Virgil, the oratorical style of Cicero and 
Demosthenes, the dramatic qualities of Sophocles and Euripides, the 
sculpture of Phidias and Praxiteles, the architectural splendours of 
the Parthenon and Forum—all these were supreme themes to be 
cherished by men of taste and sensibility. Petrarch and Boccaccio in 
Renaissance Italy, Milton in Puritan England, Locke at the begin- 
ning of the Industrial Revolution and Matthew Arnold during the 
Victorian era might differ in time, religion and nationality but were 
united in their belief that the intelligent sons of good familjes 
should have the opportunity to study the noblest examples of art and 
literature from ancient Athens and Rome. When Keats composed his 
On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer, or Byron wrote of 


The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 


they were thinking of a civilization in which beauty was created and 
worshipped in a unique way. 

Later, and more especially during the latter half of the nineteenth 
and first quarter of the twentieth century, many teachers appear to 
have shifted their emphasis from the cultural to the more explicitly 
political and philosophical aspects of the classics. Language and 
literature continued to be taught, but Greek declined in relation to 
Latin, and more attention was paid to Roman as compared to Hellenic 
history. Gradually, as Imperialism gained ground in certain Euro- 
pean countries there was a definite movement away from art and 
aesthetics towards social and moral implications in the classical texts.’* 
The Platonic idea of leadership was more clearly formulated, and 
less said about Greek democracy; there was a great deal of stress 
on the civilizing mission of certain nations; and, words like ‘power’, 
‘hierarchy’ and ‘order’ were more thoroughly scrutinized. Texts which 
would illustrate the themes of work, sacrifice and duty for the greater 
order of the state were sought out and commented upon, particularly 
in the Public schools.’ The British upper-classes were convinced, 
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like the Mandarin Chinese and Toguwawa Japanese, that a thorough 
grounding in the classics was the best training for a country’s ad- 
ministrators, statesmen and military leaders." 

In Prussia, for example, it seems clear that the reforms introduced 
by the neo-humanist Humboldt in 1808-11, and which lasted vir- 
tually unchanged for over a century, strengthened the role of the 
classics in the middle-class gymnasia and were closely linked with the 
rise of German nationalism. Similarly in France the encouragement 
of the classics in the new lycées by Napoleon was deliberately planned 
to stimulate patriotism.’* 

In Britain this imperialistic concept was stated quite explicitly 
by Sir Richard Livingstone in his influential A Defence of Classical 
Education, published in 1917, which sought to prove that the 
strength of Germany was not merely due to her excellent scientific 
education but also to the traditional virtues of work, sacrifice and 
resolution in the face of adversity which were supposed to be part of 
the classical heritage. Significantly in this book very little is said about 
grammar and literature but a great deal about what he called the 
‘heroic and imperial spirit’ of ancient Rome. ‘We must go to Rome 
for our lessons,’ he wrote. “Io govern peoples who differ in race, 
language, temper and civilization; to raise and distribute armies for 
their defence or subjection; to meet expenses civil and military; to 
allow generals and governors sufficient independence without losing 
control at the centre; to know and supply the needs of provinces 
two thousand miles from the seat of government... . Latin then 
stands in our education partly on linguistic grounds, partly on 
the heroic characters in its history, or the interest of its political 
and imperial problems, and on the capacities of its peoples for 
government,’*° 

Lord Asquith showed a similar conviction about the political—and 
doubt about the cultural—aspect when he wrote: ‘On what may be 
called the political side of her activities—the art of government and 
conquest, the statecraft of consolidation and expansion, the recon- 
ciliation of local diversities with imperial unity, the approximation 
to a world-wide Peace—there is no need to dwell. I endeavoured some 
years ago to give reasons for the opinion that, in the thousand years 
which followed the birth of Christ, there was no era in which the 
external conditions of life were so favourable to the happiness of 
mankind as the reign of the Emperor Hadrian. The great fabric in 
time succumbed, as all human institutions do, to the law of decay. 
But it is unique in history, and its memories and examples will not 
and cannot die. 


“It is much more difficult to describe the character and appraise the 
value of the intellectual and spiritual debt we owe to Rome.’ 


Asquith’s comment is of particular interest in this ‘connection 
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because he was not only a fine classical scholar and educated in the 
conventional upper-class manner but he would also seem to possess 
many of the attributes of the philosopher-king—he was a man of wide 
background and culture, an outstanding lawyer and eloquent orator, 
morally of the highest integrity, leader of a great political party in 
peace and war, and Prime Minister for twelve years. Yet now from 
the vantage point of the mid-twentieth century he can be seen as a 
typically limited representative of his class and country; a man brave 
and sternly dedicated to his duty as he saw it, but fundamentally 
restricted in his understanding of history, with a poor knowledge of 
how ordinary people lived and suffered, unable to grasp what was 
happening to the British Empire abroad or to such under-privileged 
groups as women and the working-class at home (he was hostile to 
both the Labour movement and the suffragettes), and confused about 
economic affairs.” 


TRANSFER OF TRAINING 


The third fundamental premise on which the teaching of Latin was 
based during the late nineteenth century was the faculty theory of 
psychology which claimed that certain faculties of the mind such as 
memory, accuracy, quickness, observation, attention, and so forth 
could be generally trained. Thus arithmetic developed reasoning 
powers; nature study improved powers of observation; learning 
poetry helped the memory, and so forth. The mind could be exercised 
almost like a muscle (‘mental gymnastics’), and what was important 
in teaching a subject was not so much interest or relevance but formal 
training and mental discipline. 

The study of language was widely regarded as the best all-round 
stimulus to thought—there was great emphasis on words rather than 
things—and Latin and Greek because of their syntax as much as their 
literary richness provided par excellence the highest form of educa- 
tion. ‘They were orderly and systematic, they compelled pupils to 
prepare and arrange their work accurately, they were an antidote to 
slipshod constructions, they formed good habits of thought, they were 
a corrective dose to careless speech, etc., etc.” 

Moreover, the mental skills acquired in this way by learning 
grammar, parsing sentences, translating into English and writing 
compositions could—it was alleged—be carried over or transferred 
to other academic subjects, and later even applied to problems of 
professional life and administration.** Mathematics was welcomed in 
the schools as a rather similar discipline which was not only specific 
but also general in its application. From this doctrine flowed the 
theory that in adult life the liberally educated amateur was to be 
preferred to the vocationally-trained specialist. 
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The very fact that the classics might be dull or difficult, or perhaps 
not especially relevant to the problems of modern life was not in 
itself a defect. Indeed it was important for a student’s character—and 
the word ‘character’ appears almost as frequently in connection with 
Latin as it does with religion—to persevere at things which might be 
unpleasant but were otherwise thought to be worthwhile. 

This mixture of psychology and Puritan ethics which seemed to 
imply that a child’s learning processes should be regarded more as 
a stern duty than as a purposeful, potentially useful or even pleasur- 
able activity flourished, of course, mainly in the late nineteenth 
century but still has a firm grip on certain sections of the teaching 
profession (mainly those in grammar schools or private sector) as may 
be seen in two recent reports on the teaching of classics. 

‘As a subject of study by a wide range of pupils’, says a survey by 
the predominantly grammar-school orientated Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Assistant Masters, ‘the disciplinary [sic!] value (of Latin)}— 
and we stand by the phrase undaunted by bogey-words—is its greatest 
educational asset.’** The preparatory school teachers echo this view- 
point and use rather similar language when they state: ‘We are, at 
heart, staunch believers in the value of Latin, and we would be re- 
luctant to advocate either a late start or a lowering of standards in 
our forms unless we are convinced that the increased time devoted 
to other subjects gives a boy the same disciplinary mental training 
and sense of achievement—-both underrated values in modern educa- 
tion—which our traditional classical training has succeeded in giving 
him in the past.’** 


FOUNDATIONS ERODED 


Some of these arguments were, of course, soundly based—there is a 
vast and wonderful literature in Greek and Latin which cannot be 
ignored; it would be wilfully stupid to neglect the tremendous heri- 
tage of ancient times; no person with any pretensions to learning or 
culture could disregard what happened around the Mediterranean 
Sea between 400 8.C. and A.D. 200—but many of the other foundations 
on which the edifice of classical learning and scholarship was erected 
have long since been eroded. Vocationally it is no longer necessary for 
a student who wishes to enter a wide range of occupations to have 
qualifications in the classics. The scientific and technological occupa- 
tions have grown enormously, and even the oldest and most elite 
universities no longer insist on Latin as a preliminary qualification 
for all courses. Only the clergy, specialist historians and linguists need 
Latin as an essential professional requirement. Medicine and law can 
do quite well without it. Even the churches are beginning to concern 
themselves more with psychology and sociology, and less to some 
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extent with Biblical exegesis. It is perhaps a sign of the times that 
the Roman Catholic Church, in which Latin is most strongly en- 
trenched, is now using the vernacular in celebrating Mass in many 
countries. 

The faculty theory of psychology has been under heavy criticism 
ever since William James and E. L. Thorndike showed experi- 
mentally at the beginning of this century that the carry-over of learn- 
ing from one subject to another is very limited. Modern psychological 
theory—which has made comparatively little impression on the gram- 
mar and Public Schools—suggests that specific elements (e.g. Latin 
words may help the learning of French vocabulary) or broad general 
principles (e.g. the planning and organization of an essay) may be 
transferred, but that intelligence and motivation are by far the most 
important factors in education. Indeed, it is now generally accepted 
by educational psychologists that a pupil learns best when there is 
some pleasure in work, and that a subject becomes ‘stamped in’ when 
it is accompanied by a sense of relevance and achievement. The 
contrary feelings of pain, difficulty or irrelevance are a positive 
disincentive to learning. Thus a pupil who has studied Latin 
solely because of fear of punishment or merely to pass an examina- 
tion will probably never open a Latin text-book after he has left 
school.*” 

As Thorndike said: “The notion that doing what is irksome and 
distasteful in schools gives one power and willingness to work for 
truth and justice in the world is an example of the naive verbal 
thinking that still often pervades education. In the first place, 
the habit formed is sometimes that of doing the disagreeable with 
blind confidence—a superstitious puritanism which expects that out 
of aimless subjection of oneself to the disagreeable, good will come 
by magic. It will not... . To suffer simply so as to stand suffering 
would be as foolish as to learn falsehoods so as to be able to unlearn 
them.’** 

As for the cultural heritage argument there are two criticisms to be 
made. Firstly, if classics teachers were frank they would have to 
admit that for every hour normally spent on the study of Greek and 
Roman architecture, music, law, sculpture or philosophy they must 
spend a hundred on what Bolgar calls the ‘dull preliminaries’ of 
grammar, composition, vocabulary and so forth. Pure gerund- 
grinding occupies far more time in the syllabus than any discussion 
on the beauties of the Parthenon or Aristotle’s views on democracy.?* 
Some history is taught incidentally (mostly Caesar’s Gallic Wars), a 
few myths and legends may percolate through from the wanderings 
of Odysseus or Aeneas, occasional oratorical flourishes may be remem- 
bered from Cicero or poetic images from Virgil or Catullus, but 
(apart from sixth-form and university specialists) the language 
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problem dominates everything else. The students of Balliol had a 
limerick which sums up the problem: 


‘There once were some lectures on Homer— 
But I think the name’s a misnomer; 

Verbs, nouns and articles 

Verbs, nouns and particles 

But uncommonly little of Homer. 


To bring the average and still more the slower pupil in the fourth 
and fifth forms up to the necessary examination standard it seems 
necessary according to the teaching methods used in so many schools 
to neglect a great deal of the general cultural and historical back- 
ground. 

In any event it can well be argued that to prepare a boy or girl 
for the complexities of the modern industrialized, urbanized and. 
democratic state it is as important to teach about, say, Renaissance 
Italy, Elizabethan England, the Industrial Revolution, the emergence 
of nation states during the nineteenth century, the rise of the U.S.A., 
the progress of science and technology or the lessons of the Russian 
Revolution as it is to describe what happened on the shores of the 
Mediterranean two thousand years ago. 


LATIN AND SOCIAL STATUS 


Why then, if its cultural and psychological bases have been so 
seriously undermined, does the classical tradition persist so strongly 
in certain sectors of the education system? Why do so many middle 
and upper class schools in Britain and other parts of western Europe 
cling so resolutely to Latin? 

The first answer is, of course, sheer educational inertia. Tradi- 
tionally, elite schools and colleges tend to be inherently conservative 
in their functions, and may in practice jog along virtually unchanged 
for decades or even generations with curricula, teaching methods and 
value-systems which developed in an earlier epoch. There is always 
a time-lag in the growth of new curricula, and this applies especially 
to Latin and Greek not only because they are dead languages but also 
because of their vocational irrelevance.*® The mere fact that Latin 
has for centuries been taught in academically selective or high status 
institutions is in itself an important reason for its retention. The 
tradition that, for example, Winchester and Eton, Balliol and King’s 
College are distinguished for their classical scholarship carries great 
weight with the educated public: and so do the vested interests—the 
entrenched statesman, judges, administrators, school governors, head- 
masters and other members of the liberal Establishment who were 
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themselves classically educated, and attribute their success in life 
partly to this fact. l 

Secondly, there can be little doubt—if we ahalyse the language 
used, the individuals who use it, and look closely also at subconscious 
motives—that social and political considerations still weigh heavily 
with the defenders of the classics. The cruder forms of imperialism 
may be in disrepute but for certain teachers the classical tradition 
still stands, perhaps more than any other tradition in education, for 
order, discipline and authority. Ideas about leadership may have 
altered since Arnold’s day but for many Public School masters Latin 
still stands, in ways which are not always explicitly stated or perhaps 
even consciously understood, for old-established conceptions of 
hierarchy and class-structure. 

The distinction between liberal and vocational subjects may not 
be as clear-cut as it once was, but some sections of the upper-classes 
(and their would-be imitators) still cling to out-moded conceptions of 
a gentlemanly, non-utilitarian, largely ornamental education. Like 
Plato more than two thousand years ago they despise the ‘mechanical’. 

Indeed, in spite of all the democratic advances of recent decades 
they still regard the classics as an elite or essentially patrician study, 
possessing a magic quality not possessed by other more plebian sub- 
jects. To read an author such as Livingstone is to get the impression 
that the study of Latin and Greek will help countries survive the 
crises through which they are passing, counteract drift and confusion, 
restore unity to disrupted societies and build up moral and ethical 
principles which are alleged to be lacking in contemporary civilization. 

Particularly will the classics reinforce the influence of the past, and 
act as a powerful barrier against all forms of modernity. The very fact 
that they are dead languages is a virtue in so far as they are incapable 
of further growth and development. By their emphasis on traditional 
forms and usages they act as an obstacle to everything that might be 
summed up under the heading of ‘progress’—democracy, socialism, 
urbanization, industrialization, the advance of science, the growing 
power of the masses and the spread of popular entertainment. ` 

T. S. Eliot, who as poet, anglo-catholic and royalist, might be taken 
as the archetype of the high Tory literary scholar, when defending 
the classics in an address to Harvard University, expressed his distaste 
for the modern curriculum when he wrote: “The first task of the 
communities should be the preservation of education within the 
cloister uncontaminated by the deluge of barbarism outside.’* 

Sir Richard Livingstone, a typical upper-class Oxford don, stated 
in his A Defence of Classtcal Education a similar rejection of madern 
trends when he denounced the ‘peculiar vices of our age, materialism, 
commercialism, the narrowness, ugliness, rush and economic pressure 
of life . . . advertisements . . . cinemas, electric trains’.** Nearly 
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twenty years later he returns to the same theme of dislike for our 
‘mechanized, commercialized, industrialized existence’ .** 


LATIN AND THE SCHOOL STRUCTURE 


The link between classics and the structure of the educational system 
can be shown more explicitly in another way if we examine the 
types of school and college which still teach the ancient languages in 
various countries. 

In England, for instance, there is a direct relationship between a 
school’s social prestige in the community and the extent to which it 
is classically-biased. ‘Thus the independent fee-paying and upper-class 
Public Schools all teach Latin to all their pupils at least up to the 
age of fifteen to sixteen, regardless of their abilities, aptitudes or 
future careers. The upper middle-class and academically very 
selective direct-grant schools teach a good deal of Latin, the aided 
grammar schools somewhat less, the maintained grammar schools still 
less again, and so down to the comprehensive schools which teach only 
a little. The working-class secondary modern schools usually teach 
none at all. The actual ratio of Latin and Greek teachers in six 
different types of London boys’ school in 1966 may be seen in the 
table below: 


‘ No. of Classical masters 
School* Type pupils No. Ratio 
A Independent Public 653 6 109:1 
B Direct-grant 1,361 8 170:1 
C Aided grammar 672 4 - 168:1 
D Maintained grammar 450 2 225:1 
E Comprehensive 1,200 l 1,200:1 
F Secondary Modern 568 ~— — 


Similarly the expensive fee-paying preparatory schools all teach 
Latin to their pupils, irrespective of the latter’s intelligence, usually 
right through from eight or nine to twelve or thirteen years, whereas 
, in contrast the council primary schools teach none at all. In the same 
way in the field of higher education the older and socially more 
superior the college the greater the emphasis on classics. ‘Thus Oxford 
University in 196% had about 9,800 students with 116 dons classified 
under the heading Literae Humaniores, but only 88 lecturing in 
social studies.” The provincial redbrick University of Manchester 
had about the same number of students (9,700) with only 27 lecturers 
or professors of Latin, Greek and Philosophy, but 121 teaching econo- 
mics, politics, and so forth.’ 

In France much the same sort of social and cultural relationship 
exists; the staunchest defenders of the classics being found in the 
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old-established and high-status lycées. In spite of the rise of the elite 
polytechnics, the irresistible pull of science, and the vocational oppor- 
tunities which are available for technologists, a classically biased 
education still has an enormous appeal to middle- and upper-class 
parents in that country.*” “The fact that a classical education is held 
in high esteem’, writes Gal, ‘means that fathers of bourgeois families, 
professional men, civil servants, heads of business concerns who them- 
selves have had a classical training, insist on one for their children. 
The lower middle classes, clerks, artisans, small farmers prefer their 
children to take up modern studies. Thus we find in 1947, in the 
first years of the secondary schools, there were 6,470 children of civil 
servants following a classical course, and 5,420 doing modern studies, 
the corresponding figures in the case of children belonging to the 
professional classes being 2,858 as against 1,238, and inthe case of 
workers 1,549 as against 5,590. 

In Italy it was significant that when a debate took place in Parlia- 
ment during 1962-3 about a proposal to keep Latin in the middle- 
. Class lyceos but not in the socially-inferior scule medie the division 
tended to occur along political lines, with the Christian Democrats 
favouring Latin and the Socialists and Communists attacking it. 

In the Republic of Ireland where secondary school curricula tend 
to be dominated by the two-fold influence of tradition and the Roman 
Catholic Church it was noted in a recent report that whereas 100 
per cent of all male candidates in the Leaving Certificate or matricu- 
lation examination normally take Irish and English as subjects, and 
nine-tenths take Latin, only about a fifth take French and a negligible 
number take another modern foreign language. Indeed, the figures 
showed that it was customary for more boys to sit an examination in 
Greek than in German, Italian and Spanish combined.** So much for 
entry to the Common Market! ‘ 

The most striking examples of the way in which historical and 
political rather than cultural or psychological factors influence the 
teaching of classics are, of course, the U.S.A. and the Soviet Union. 
The former country, with its strongly utilitarian bias in education 
and lack of hereditary aristocracy or professional class in society, 
gradually gave up the serious teaching of Latin in most of the high 
schools which were developed in the 19th century or later. The 
U.S.S.R. had no place for the classics, except for a tiny handful of 
linguists, in the schools and colleges which were expanded after the 
1917 Revolution. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


The identification of Latin and Greek with elite schools and colleges 
was, as we have seen, a source of strength to these subjects in the past. 
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Whatever their intrinsic merits as languages or literature there could 
be no doubt that their connection with famous institutions and 
superior social occupations gave them a unique prestige in the 
community. 

But in the future as democracy gains ground and the old hierarchies 
break up all this is likely to be changed. The more egalitarian society 
becomes the less sympathy there is for traditional concepts of status. 
‘The greater the demand for a utilitarian curriculum the less tolerance 
for outdated forms of conspicuous cultural consumption. The 
Platonic theory about the need to train special leaders is in decline, 
and the new meritocrats who are gradually replacing the old aristoc- 
racy and plutocracy are more likely to choose the natural or social 
sciences than the classics. In the industrialized and urbanized econ- 
omies of the second half of the twentieth century the vocationally 
trained specialist will be increasingly preferred to the gentlemanly 
amateur, with profound long-term consequences for both the curric- 
ulum and structure of secondary and higher education. 

Already some classical teachers in Britain are beginning to be 
seriously worried that the large-scale introduction of comprehensive 
schools will undermine the position of the grammar schools.*° Fears 
are especially _expressed about the prospects for Latin in the inter- 
mediate section of the three-tier school system. In the long run there 
are even worse anxieties that if the ultimate bastion of the Public 
Schools is weakened then the prospects for traditional classics could 
be very grave indeed. ‘There is also alarm that the growth of the new 
universities (only a few have shown much interest in the classics) and 
the increased importance of colleges of technology, polytechnics and 
colleges of education will further isolate Latin and Greek from the 
main stream of higher education. Two officially sponsored reports 
reflect this concern when they speak of the ‘altered climate of public 
opinion’, ‘the precarious position of Latin’, and of the old image of 
the classics as having ‘lost its shine’.*! 

The solution advocated by the Joint Association of Classical 
‘Teachers—and it is difficult to know whether they speak for the 
majority or only for a few of the more far-sighted specialists in Britain 
-—is to introduce what they call a ‘new Latin for a new situation’. 
Briefly, this would mean fairly radical changes in the content and 
method of teaching the subject. It would involve the abandonment 
of old ideas about mental discipline, and require that classical courses 
become more directly relevant to contemporary cultural needs. Under 
the proposed scheme it is suggested that much of the conventional 
grammatical and vocabulary drill be jettisoned and that teachers no 
longer ask most of their pupils to make serious attempts at composi- 
tion. The new emphasis would be on translation; reading would be 
more important than writing. For the duller pupils who might find 
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even this too difficult the classical literature should be available 
already translated into the vernacular. Such a curriculum, which 
might best be described as general classical studies, would include 
much more history and aesthetics than is at present taught under 
the heading of Latin and Greek. It would involve more team-teaching, 
and the co-operation of specialists from various departments. More- 
over, it would be directed towards all normal children and not merely 
a cultivated minority. The advocates of this new curriculum are 
confident that it would have wide popular appeal because of the 
growing public interest in archaeology, increasing travel to Greece 
and Italy, and the numerous magazine articles, television programmes 
and paperback books about Mediterranean civilization. 

In this way the reformers hope to democratize—and also bring 
more into line with current psychological theory about how children 
best learn in school—an elite tradition of classical education which 


has not changed much in essentials for centuries. 


Notes 


1. ‘In the past classics reigned 
supreme throughout the whole sphere 
of higher education. There were no 
rivals; and accordingly all students 
were steeped in the classics throughout 
their school life, and its domination 
at the universities was only challenged 
by the narrow discipline of mathe- 
matics.’ A. N. Whitehead, The Aims of 
Education (London: Ernest Benn, 1963 
edn), p. 93. 

a. ‘As late as 1872 seventy of the 
seventy-two headmasters of the leading 
boys schools in England were clergy- 
men.’ G. Baron, Society, Schools and 
Progress in England (Oxford: Perga- 
mon, 1965), p- 5. 

3. Edward Thring, Education and 
the School (London: Macmillan, 1867) 
p. 46. Thring makes his attitude to- 
ward ‘mental discipline’ theory clear in 
the following quotation: “The mind 
requires healthy exercise, the end pro- 
posed is strength of mind, and it is a 
matter of comparative indifference pro- 
vided the result is true, whether the 
years of practice and preparation are 
full of immediate gain or not.’ (p. 39.) 

4. J. Stuart McClure (Ed.), Educa- 
tional Documents: England and Wales, 


1816-1963 (London: Chapman and 
Hall, 1963) quoted on pp. 84-7. 

3. Sir Henry James Sumner Maine, 
Rede Lecture, 1875. 

6. Edward C. Mack, Public Schools 


‘and British Opinion since 1860 (New 


York: Columbia University Press, 
1941), p. 36. 

4, This superiority in numbers was 
accompanied by the view that classical 
masters were also superior in social and 
professional status, Mathematicians 
were by this time tolerated in the 
Public Schools, but modern linguists, 
historians and even more so scientists 
were widely regarded as inferior mem- 
bers of the teaching profession. A head- 
master of Eton, the Rev. C. O. Good- 
ford, at about this time when once 
asked point-blank how he rated the 
relative value of classics, mathematics 
and modern languages for his pupils 
rather surprisingly put his thoughts 
into mathematical form and answered 
with the proportion 15:3:1. T. W. 
Bamford, The Rise of the Public 
Schools (London: Nelson, 1967), pp. 
118-19. 

Even in a school which had become 
famous for its science teaching it was 
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said: “The classical master has always 
had charge of a form of boys, and he has 
made his influence felt in every part of 
their school life. He teaches classics, but 
he teaches much more than classics; 
from him the boys get their inspiration 
and ideals.’ Anonymous, Sanderson of 
Oundle (London: Chatto and Windus, 
1933) P- 237. 

8. ‘Fifty years ago the classical educa- 
tion still had an exceptional measure of 
public esteem. That training in taste 
and accuracy of thought, that lucid if 
somewhat factitious understanding of 
human institutions and human nature, 
which a close acquaintance with the 
Greek and Roman authors could give, 
were considered to fit the young 
supremely for the conduct of life. 
Those who had undergone the rigours 
of the traditional Humanist disci- 
pline in school and university were 
accepted by the majority of their con- 
temporaries as an authoritative elite. 
The classical student of Edwardian 
times had reason to feel that he, if any 
man, possessed the magic key which 
could unlock the kingdoms of the 
world,’ R. R. Bolgar, The Classical In- 
heritance and its Beneficiaries (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1954), Pp. 1. 

9. The Sunday Times, 14 May, 
1959. 

10. The Public Schools Ye book, 
1965 (London: Black, 1965). 

11, Ministry of Education, Statistics 
of Education, 1963, Part Three (Lon- 
don: H.M.S.O., 1964), pp. 9-10. 

12. R. R. Bolgar, The Classical In- 
heritance and its Beneficiaries (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1954) p. 380. 

13. It is worth noting that the only 
teachers’ training college out of about 
go in the London University Institute 
of Education area which intends to 
offer Latin as a subject for the Bachelor 
of Education degree is a Roman Catho- 
lic one, St. Mary’s. 

14. A. N. Whitehead, The Aims of 
Education (London: Ernest Benn, 
1962 edn), p. 101. 

15. R. W. Livingstone, A Defence 
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of Classical Education (London: Mac- 
millan, 1917), p.6. 

16. It is perhaps significant that the 
fervent imperialist Cecil Rhodes, who 
had a vision of an Anglo-Saxon Empire 
which would rule the world, was a keen 
student of the classics, and was pleased. 
to be reminded that in appearance 
he resembled the Roman Emperor 
Hadrian. Although not in any sense a 
scholar (he had difficulty in translating 
from Latin and Greek) it is reported of 
him that his favourite reading on the 
African veld and amid the rough-and- 
tumble of the Kimberley diamond 
fields was The Meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius. He frequently read Plutarch’s 
Lives and Plato’s Dialogues, and took 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire everywhere with him 
in Africa. Indeed, so keen was he on the 
latter that he spent £8,000 having the 
sources Gibbon used translated into 
English by a London bookseller. 
J. G. Lockhart and C. M. Woodhouse, 
Rhodes (London: Hodder and Stough- 
ton, 1963), p. 210. 

The educational sociologist Clarke 
commented on the new trend in clas- 
sical teaching during this period: 
“Without ceasing to be linguistic and 
literary, it [Latin] became more philo- 
sophical, with attention concentrated 
both on the substance of ancient 
thought and achievement and on the 
relevance of these to the contemporary 
situation. Moreover, its philosophical 
content was studied in close relation 
with modern European philosophy. In 
a word, we may say that the whole 
tradition was re-assimilated to the 
needs and conditions of a complex in- 
dustrial and imperial society. . . .’ 
F. Clarke, Education and Social Change 
(London: Sheldon Press, 1940), p. 25. 

A staunch defender of the classics, 
Ogilvie, suggests that during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century it was 
the lessons of Greek philosophy which 
were so relevant. ‘England was in tune 
with Plato and the education which she 
evolved under the influence of Plato’s 
vision was an education well calculated 
to serve her purposes. It inculcated 
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loyalty, courage, responsibility and 
truthfulness: four virtues indispensable 
to the new governing class of a great 
empire.” R. M. Ogilvie, Latin and 
Greek (London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1964), p. 115. 

Ogilvie’s philosophical and political 
outlook are made plain in the follow- 
ing further quotations: ‘It was not the 
good or the kind or the meek who were 
venerated but the courageous and the 
handsome and the patriotic: for it was 
only they who secured England’s posi- 
tion in the world...’ (pp. 134-5). 
‘,.. there is no place for heroism in a 
Welfare Society. The heroic ideal en- 
tails inequality, distinction, success and 
the desire to shine; virtues (or vices) 
which a socialist society is committed to 
repressing.’ (p. 176.) 

17. In an eloquent chapter entitled 
‘Family and Social Life’ by Hugh Last 
the writer goes to great lengths to ex- 
plain and analyse certain key words 
which apply to these conceptions of 
order, discipline and authority. 
Virtus he describes as not so much 
meaning ‘virtue’ as ‘manliness’ and 
more especially ‘physical bravery’. 
Gravitas implies resistance to unthink- 
ing enthusiasms of the moment, and 
submission to established institutions. 
Pietas he suggests means not what he 
calls ‘sanctimonious other-worldliness’ 
but a general acceptance of the powers- 
that-be, both human and divine, or in 
the widest sense an expression of disci- 
pline in relation to authority. Simpli- 
citas could be interpreted as keeping 
one’s feet on the ground, and not being 
too imaginative or speculative. Cyril 
Bailey (ed.), The Legacy of Rome (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1928). 

18. ‘Like the public schools, Confu- 
cian education instilled gentlemanly 
attitudes which in turn helped to per- 
petuate a public servant elite. Both 
systems taught morals by teaching 
manners: both moulded behaviour 
through etiquette, through aesthetic 
appeals to “good form”. Similarly, both 
systems pursued an amateur ideal, the 
notion that manners (signifying virtue) 
and classical culture (signifying a well- 


tuned mind) were better credentials for 
leadership than any amount of expert, 
practical training. In China, no less 
than in Britain, this faith in the ama- 
teur was reflected by Civil Service ex- 
aminations which placed the greatest 
emphasis on a classical, non-technical 
syllabus,’ Rupert Wilkinson, The Pre- 
fects: British Leadershipand the Public 
School Tradition (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1964), p. 126, 

19. Consultative Committee on Sec- 
ondary Education, Secondary Educa- 
tion (London: H.M.S.O., 1938), pp. 
408-10. 

‘During the later half of the eigh- 
teenth and most of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the classics that were taught in 
the schools and universities so far from 
being a danger to any accepted system 
of thought, were the harmless instru- 
ments of contemporary educational 
fashions, and were used to inculcate a 
taste for rhetoric in France, patriotism 
in Germany and a public school mor- 
ality in Dr. Arnold’s England.’ R. R. 
Bolgar, The Classical Inheritance and 
its beneficiaries (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1954), p. 367. 

20. R. W. Livingstone, A Defence of 
Classical Education (London, Mac- 
millan, 1917), p. 158. 

21. H. H. Asquith, Introduction to 
The Legacy of Rome edited by Cyril 
Bailey (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1923). 

22. Bernard Shaw had some caustic 
things to say about statesmen such as 
Asquith after the execution of the rebel 
leaders in Dublin following the 1916 
Rising. ‘Nothing more blindly savage, 
stupid and terror-mad could have been 
devised by England’s worst enemies,’ 
he wrote. ‘It was a very characteristic 
example of the conventional gentle- 
man-militarist education of Marl- 
borough and Sandhurst, and the con- 
ventional gentleman-diplomatist edu- 
cation of Eton and Oxford, Harrow 
and Cambridge.’ G. Bernard Shaw, 
quoted Dublin r9z6, edited by Roger 
McHugh (London: Arlington Press, 
1966), p. 361. 

Ireland seems to have suffered pecu- 
liarly from English admirers of Roman 
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imperialism because Lord Clarendon 
of Clarendon Commission fame proved 
to be a more than unusually inept 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland during the 
great famine of 1847-8. 

23. ‘If ever in after life your job is 
to think, render thanks to Providence 
which ordained that, for five years of 
your youth, you did a Latin prose once 
a week and daily construed some Latin 
author.’ A, N. Whitehead, The Aims of 
Education (London: Ernest Benn, 1962 
edn), p. 100. 

24. ‘In classics we endeavour by a 
thorough study of language to develop 
the mind in the regions of logic, 
philosophy, history and of aesthetic 
apprehension of literary beauty. The 
learning of the languages—Latin and 
Greek—is a subsidiary means for the 
furtherance of this ulterior object.’ 
A. N. Whitehead, The Aims of Edu- 
cation (London: Ernest Benn, 1962 
edn), p. 96. 

25. Incorporated Association of As- 
sistant Masters, The Teaching of the 
Classics (London, 1962), p. 5. 

26. Incorporated Association of Pre- 
paratory Schools, Prospect: the Purpose 
and Practice of Teaching in Prepara- 
tory Schools (London, 1965). 

27. Whitehead, a keen advocate of 
the classics, has the honesty to admit: 
‘The situation is dominated by the fact 
that in the future ninety per cent of 
pupils who leave school at the age of 
eighteen will never again read a clas- 
sical book in the original. In the case of 
pupils leaving at an earlier age the 
estimate of ninety per cent may be 
changed to one of ninety-nine per cent.’ 
A. N. Whitehead, The Aims of Educa- 
tion (London: Ernest Benn, 1962 edn), 
P. 95- 

28. Morris E. Eson, Psychological 
Foundations of Education (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1964), 
quoted on p. 126. 

2g. Lionel Hale writes in A Fleece of 
Lambs of a girls’ school: ‘It had never 
occurred to Sophia, nor to any of the 
other girls in the Latin class, to connect 
the words on the printed page with 
anything that had ever really hap- 
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pened. Men marched, camps were 
struck, winter quarters were gone into; 
but to Sophia the Latin language did 
not concern men, camps, winter quar- 
ters and cavalry. It existed to provide 
Subjunctives and Past Participles, and 
(oh golly!) Gerunds.’ Rupert Wilkin- 
son, The Prefects: British Leadership 
and the Public School Tradition (Ox- 
ford: Oxford University Press, 1964), 
quoted on p. 66. 

go. The dangers of this time-lag are 
admitted by the classical teachers them- 
selves. In a recently published pamph- 
let they say: ‘But it must be admitted 
that the innate conservatism of teachers 
of Classics does not augur well for the 
chances of a thorough re-appraisal. . . . 
The greatest obstacles to the Classics in 
the post-Robbins era will be its own 
teachers... . In many public schools 
the classical staff are their own greatest 
enemy, for the idea of disciplina gratia 
disciplinae dies hard.’ Joint Association 
of Classical Teachers, Robbins and the 
Classics (London, 1964). 

31. T. S. Eliot, Essays Ancient and 
Modern (London: Faber, 1949). 

32. R. W. Livingstone, A Defence of 
Classical Education (London: Macmil- 
lan, 1917), P. 75- 

33. R. W. Livingstone, Greek Ideas 
and Modern Life (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1935), p. 115. In this 
book he uses the same word ‘barbarism’ 
as Eliot to describe many of the mani- 
festations of modern life which he does 
not like, and goes on to say: ‘But those 
who knew Greece naturally turned 
from Cobbett and the Manchester 
school to Pericles and Plato, from Leeds 
and Wigan to Athens, from self- 
satisfied mercantilism to a civilization 
without machines or vast towns or 
great resources or a soul’ (p. 31). 

34. Figures on which this table is 
based were obtained by the writer from 
the headmasters of six schools in the 
London area. In school A (independent 
public) there were 3 masters exclusively 
teaching Latin and Greek, and 6 com- 
bining Latin with other subjects. It is 
estimated that this would be equivalent 
to 6 full-time classical masters. In 
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school E (comprehensive) there was one 
other master who taught Latin four 
periods a week. 

38. Oxford University Calendar, 
1966 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1966). 

ey University of Manchester Calen- 
dar, 1965-6 (Manchester: Manchester 
University Press, 1965). 

37. The difference in prestige 
among the various fields of study (in 
secondary schools) cause the brightest 
students to enrol chiefly in the classical 
section, the next level in the modern 
section, and those of lower ability in 
the technical and vocational programs. 
Thus, the educational system reflects 
and at the same time reinforces certain 
stratifications within French society; 
and in this way whole lines of human 
endeavour and large groups of people 
become stigmatized.’ George A. Male, 
Education in France (Washington: U.S. 
Dept. of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, 1963), p. 85. 

38. Roger Gal in ‘France’, The Year- 
book of Education, 1950 (London: 
Evans, 1950). 


39. Republic of Ireland Ministry of 
Education and the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Develop 
ment, Investment in Education (Dub- 
lin: Government Stationery Office, 
1965), pp. 276-7. : 

40. ‘The first wave of educational 
democracy, the 1944 Education Act, left 
teachers of the Classics more or less 
untouched. Not through masterly in- 
activity will they survive the second 
and third waves—the expansion of the 
universities and the Common School.’ 
Joint Association of Classical Teachers, 
Classics and the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Schools (London, n.d.) 

41. Joint Association of Classical 
Teachers, Robbins and the Classics 
(London, 1964), and Classics and the 
Reorganization of Secondary Schools 
(London, n.d.). 

42. This theme of a wider and 
simpler course of classical studies suit- 
able for the younger school leaver is 
developed in a recent Schools Council 
report. An approach through Classics 
(London: H.M.S.O., 1966). 
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Clerical ideologies: a research note 
ABSTRACT 


Much work on the clerk has failed to distinguish systematically the 
types of social situation which different clerks face. ‘This paper reports 
a study which is attempting to relate some organizational factors to 
the ideologies of several groups of clerks. 


INTRODUCTION 


‘This paper is a report on a study currently in progress on the relation- 
ship between the ideologies’ of male clerical workers’ and the type 
of organization for which they work. A pilot study involving some 
sixty interviews has been completed and, with refined hypotheses, 
the distribution of questionnaires to five hundred male clerks 
employed by four organizations will shortly begin. 

The problem of class boundaries, increasingly one of the central 
concerns of students of social stratification,’ provides the theoretical 
frame for this piece of research. It is hoped that evidence can be 
provided which will shed some light on the factors which prevent 
the development of a common identification among members of an 
occupational category and between one occupation and another.‘ 

The literature on the clerk stresses the marginality of his position.’ 
While he generally claims a higher status than manual workers and 
stresses an opposed ideology to theirs, he nevertheless shares many 
aspects of their social situation. For instance, the income differential 
between them is by no means clear.* However, the failure of manual 
workers to adopt white-collar values, together with the clerk’s rela- 
tively superior prospects of upward mobility, seem to have prevented 
a major blurring of class lines. Further, as Mills has noted, even the 
clerk who has little chance of occupational advancement will cling, 
in a ritualistic manner, to a non-applicable set of cultural values, 
while his psychology ‘generally remains that of the little individual 
struggling to get to the top’.” i 

In an attempt to explain this apparent disjunction of the clerk’s 
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‘objective’ position and his ‘subjective’ view of it, Lockwood, follow- 
ing Weber, has developed the concepts of ‘market’, ‘work’ and ‘status’ 
situations.’ But, unfortunately, while such categories are available, 
there has been little attempt to use them in empirical tests of hypo- 
theses relating the clerk’s situation to his ideology.’ 

If we are to advance from speculation, the pressing need would now 
seem to be the attempt to dismantle the notion that there exists a 
unitary occupational group of ‘white-collar workers’ or ‘clerks’.?° If 
different groups within these categories can be identified, it becomes 
possible to generate testable hypotheses about the probable ideology 
of each. For instance, we may examine which group of clerks identifies 
with management or with manual workers or with neither, and which 
group is susceptible to a ‘status panic’ or does not feel its status 
threatened or is not at all concerned about its status. Once we have 
established that the basis for our distinctions between groups is 
meaningful, we may begin usefully to speculate about the ‘prole- 
tarianization’ or otherwise of the clerk. 


ASPECTS OF CLERICAL IDEOLOGIES 


The unstructured design of the interview schedule used in the pilot 
study allowed evidence to be gathered on the range of ideological 
positions amongst clerks. 

At first, following Prandy, we hypothesized that the most useful 
indicator of the ideology of a white-collar worker was whether or not 
he belonged to a trade union. Traditionally, most white-collar 
workers have not belonged to unions, and have maintained that 
they did not ‘need’ them. Unions were defined as inappropriate 
because of the white-collar employee's special relationship with his 
superior and suspect because of their association with manual workers 
and their way of life. “Trade unions’, Prandy writes, ‘indicate a major 
break from normal, accepted middle-class values ...In giving 
expression to a conflict of interest [a union] is a class association and 
by joining it its members have, to some extent, given up a large part 
of their status ideology." Similarly, Sykes has treated membership 
of a white-collar union as an indication that an individual has anti- 
management sentiments. 

However, it may well be that the fact of union membership is less 
important than the motive for joining. This is supported by state- 
ments made by respondents in the study. In response to being asked 
why they happened to belong to a union, the replies in a unionized 
office included: ‘I had to join—it’s a closed shop’ and, more lacon- 
ically, ‘When in Rome...’ There were also suggestions that evidence 
of organizational skills in official union posts was used as a basis for 
co-optation into management. 
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All this implies that union membership may be more or less 
‘accidental’ for some clerks, in the sense that, if they happened to 
work for an organization where union membership was not the 
accepted behaviour, they would not join. Other clerks may become 
active in a union because they see it as a channel of individual 
advancement. In any event, the relationship between the ideology 
of a clerk and union membership is by no means obvious. This is 
supported by Mills who found no difference between unionized and 
non-unionized white-collar workers in either their feelings towards 
management or their attachment to individualist or collectivist 
values.** 

The pilot study suggested that the ideologies of clerks could be 
established in a much more direct manner than by relying merely on 
the fact of union membership. One of the dimensions of ideology 
which emerged from the study was a complicated set of economic 
values. ‘Two polar types of attitudes appeared. Some clerks believed - 
that their individual efforts would get them a promotion, identified 
with management and thought that their union would do best to 
co-operate with management, respect managerial prerogatives and 
help to make the office run more efficiently. Others thought that 
clerks must ‘stick together’ if they want to better themselves, failed 
to identify with management and saw their union as an aggressive 
organization prepared to defend workers’ rights.** 

Apart from these economic values, the respondents also differed 
greatly in the extent to which they felt threatened by ‘status’ issues. 
Some were clearly concerned about falling differentials, saw them- 
selves as quite different from manual workers and claimed deference 
from them. Others had to think hard before they could respond to 
questions on this topic and then often had no opinion. 

Thus the two aspects of clerical ideologies with which the study 
will be concerned are: 

(i) Economic values—these will be grouped in ideal-typical ‘Power’ 

and ‘Prestige’ models.” 

(ii) Status awareness—in particular the nature and depth of view 

about manual worker /clerical relationships. 

These variables are also central to the problem of class boundaries 
as they have differentiated internally the clerical workforce as well 
as having separated most clerks from most manual workers. 


EXPLANATIONS OF IDEOLOGICAL DIFFERENCES 
AMONG CLERKS 


If clerks have different ideological positions how are we to explain 
them? The pilot study indicated that they were generated, in part, 
by the organizational setting in which the clerk is employed. 
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The market situation of the clerk varies considerably by organ- 
ization and industry. At one extreme some of the clerks who were 
interviewed were employed in an expanding industry. Their organ- 
ization encouraged them to study and, if they pursued their studies 
to a successful conclusion, they had every expectation of being 
promoted into management. On the other hand, in another organ- 
ization where economic conditions, rather than management policy, 
had effectively ‘blocked’ mobility, the clerks had no ‘incentive to study 
and few illusions about their limited future. 

The type of organization for which clerks work will also determine 
the likelihood that they will come into contact with manual workers 
in the course of their job. Thus some clerks work in rather grim 
works offices where many of them are directly concerned in dealing 
with operatives on the shop floor. Others work in vast, modern office 
blocks where, apart from office cleaners, only white-collars are worn. 
Lockwood suggests, in passing, that clerks in the former situation will 
be most likely to see the advantage of unionization,** but otherwise 
we have been unable to find any attention given to this variable and 
its relationship to clerical ideologies. 

At first, we hypothesized that contact with manual workers would 
tend to lead to greater identification with them. However, the study 
clearly indicated a greater emphasis on the social distance between 
white-collar and manual workers among clerks in contact, either at 
the factory or colliery office, than among clerks with no contact. 

Two considerations suggest a partial explanation for this un- 
expected finding. Firstly, clerks in contact with manual workers are 
more likely to use them as their comparative reference group.’* ‘That 
is, they may tend to be more aware of the relative gains of manual 
workers and hence to feel more touchy about diminishing differ- 
entials. Secondly, such clerks are more likely to meet denials of their 
status in the organization. ‘This is because manual workers, more than 
most groups, are concerned to assert an alternative to a dominant 
status system which places them at the bottom.” Hence the clerk in 
` contact, brought face-to-face with a view of status which conflicts 
with his institutionalized expectations within the organization, is 
more likely to be status-conscious. 

The two organizational variables which will be used, therefore, are: 


(i) Market situation—in particular prospects of upward mobility 
into management. 

(ii) Work situation—in particular contact with manual workers 
at place of work. 
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THE HYPOTHESES 
Four organizations will be chosen which approximate each of the 


four cells produced by our two organizational variables. The ideo- 
logies expected of clerks in each organization are outlined below. 





Opportunities for contact 
with manual workers 
Yes No 
(a) (a) 
Identify with management 
‘Good’ Individualist ideology 
More status Less status 
Prospects of concerns concerns 
upward mobility More status Less status 
‘Bag’ concerns concerns 


Don’t identify with management 
Collectivist ideology 


(3) (4) 


Thus it is expected that contact with manual workers will be 
associated with relatively high status awareness; lack of contact with 
relatively low status awareness. Where the clerk has prospects of 
upward mobility, he will be more inclined to identify with manage- 
ment and to have individualist values than the clerk without such 
prospects. 

These elements of the clerk’s ideology are not, of course, unrelated. 
It seems possible, for instance, that the identification of workers with 
management in Organization (1) will be heightened by a desire to 
differentiate their status from that of the manual employees. Again, 
clerks in Organization (3) will be most likely to perceive differences 
of interest and status which separate them from both manual workers 
and managers. Such a situation may permit the development of strong 
identifications within the clerical group and consciousness of an 
attachment to a clerical ‘class’ with its own special interests and 
problems. 

Group (4), on the other hand, with no contact at work with manual 
workers, will be less likely to be aware of their rival status claims. At 
the same time, the group’s poor market situation will hardly 
encourage identification with management or assimilation to a 
managerial ideology. ‘Therefore, all things being equal, this group 
may tend, more than any other, to exhibit traces of class-consciousness 
in the Marxist sense. That is, it may be more aware of the separate 
interests of the ‘working class’ in general.?* 
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THE RELATIVE SALIENCE OF THE INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


Given our interest in the factors which prevent identification within 
and between groups, one can argue that the clerk’s prospects of 
upward mobility is the most powerful of our two independent 
variables. In other words, in a situation where promotion into 
management is both perceived to be, and is objectively, likely, the 
clerk will tend to see his interests as separate from those of manual 
workers and from those of clerks with no managerial prospects. In 
such a situation, identification with manual workers is precluded. 
On the other hand, where an organization offers little opportunity 
for the clerk to rise, then he has at least one thing in common with 
manual workers and one must ask what other factors may prevent 
him identifying himself with them. 

Certain consequences of their good market situation may thus 
limit the explanatory power of the contact variable among clerks in 
Organizations (1) and (2). All things being equal, those with a less 
marginal market situation will feel less threatened by denials of their 
status position. At the same time, these clerks may take on general 
attitudes towards manual workers which they conceive will be appro- 
priate to their future role. This ‘anticipatory socialization’ may well 
limit the consequences of the contact variable. 

Therefore, one would expect less difference in status awareness 
between Groups (1) and (2) than between Groups (3) and (4). 

This is not to suggest that contact with manual workers may not 
distinguish at all Groups (1) and (2). It may be particularly important, 
for instance, among clerks who have not been able, for one reason 
or another, to take advantage of a favourable market situation within 
their organization.*?- 


EXTRA-ORGANIZATIONAL FACTORS 


As Cunnison** and Goldthorpe* have argued, attempts to explain 
behaviour solely in terms of organizational variables are likely to 
have limited validity. Account must also be taken of the sort of 
orientations which members of organizations bring to their organ- 
izational role. 

This seems particularly important in a study of clerical workers, 
since, as Hamilton notes, the influx of individuals with working-class 
backgrounds into office jobs means that attitudinal differences among 
clerks may relate as much to their different social background as to 
their current experiences.** 

In terms of this particular study, it may be argued that background 
characteristics may determine whether a clerk wants promotion and 
whether, therefore, he is concerned about the existence of promotion 
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opportunities. Again, there may, to some extent, be a self-selection 
of organizations by differently motivated clerks. ‘Therefore ideology 
may be a cause and not a consequence of being employed in a 
particular organization.** 

Data will, of course, be gathered on many of these extra- 
organizational variables. However, since the primary focus of the 
study is on the relationship between the type of organization and the 
ideology of its employees, all that can be expected is that these factors 
will not override differences produced by varying market and work 
situations.*" 


CONCLUSION 


If the study succeeds in identifying different groups of clerks, then 
evidence will have been provided which may be of value in the 
broader debate about the meaning of class boundaries and the factors 
which may make them change. Within the limitations suggested 
earlier, it is hoped that the study will have the wider function of 
illustrating the way in which the specification of theoretical problems 


may lead on to fruitful research. 


Notes 


1. To use the term ‘ideology’ is not, 
of course, to suggest that clerks have a 
consistent worldview to which they 
consciously refer at all times. We are 
concerned, rather, with the perspective 
which clerks use to make sense of 
people and events and in particular of 
those situations which occur in the 
course of their work. 

2. The problem of definition of a 
‘clerical worker’ is perennial. In 
Britain, it is generally used to refer to 
white-collar workers doing work of a 
routine nature. 

3. Among others, this has been a 
major concern of Lockwood and Gold- 
thorpe, Hamilton and S. M. Miller. 

4. The concept of an ‘occupational 
category’ has been usefully developed 
in the works of W. H. Scott. 

5. The literature includes: D. Lock- 
wood, The Black-coated Worker, Lon- 
don, George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1956; 
C. W. Mills, White Gollar, New York, 
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O.U.P., 1951; A. J. M. Sykes, ‘Some 
Differences in the Attitudes of Clerical 
and of Manual Workers’, Sociol. Rev., 
vol. 13 (November 1965); R. Hamilton, 
‘The Income Difference Between 
Skilled and White Collar Workers’, 
Brit. J. Sociol., vol. 14 no. 4 (December 
1963); and “The Marginal Middle 
Class: a Reconsideration’, Amer. Sociol: 
Rev., vol. 31, no. 2 (April 1966). 

6. See Hamilton, Brit. J. Sociol., op. 
cit. 

4. C. W. Mills, ‘Notes on White 
Collar Unionism’, Labor and Nation, 
vol. 5, no. 2 (March-April 1949), p. 20. 

8. Lockwood, op. cit. 

g. Although this is exactly what 
Lockwood proposes: ‘It is hoped... 
that the attempt to order the problem 
within an explicit framework of ideas 
has had the advantage of clearly in- 
dicating where further research is 
necessary and likely to be fruitful.’ 
Lockwood, op. cit., p. 201. 


10. The need to reanalyse such occu- 
pational groups has recently been 
indicated by J. A. Banks in a review in 
the Brit. J. Sociol., vol. XVIII, no. 4 
(December 1966), p. 444 passim. 

11. K. Prandy, Professional Em- 
ployees, London, Faber, 1965. 

12. In Great Britain, at least, the 
latest evidence does not support the 
popular view that the proportion of 
white-collar workers in unions has 
risen significantly over the past decade. 
See G. S. Bain, ‘White-Collar Union- 
ization’, Brit. J. Ind. Rel., vol. 4, no. 3 
(November 1966). 

1g. Prandy, op. cit., p. 43. 

14. Sykes, op. cit., passim. 

15. Mills, Labor and Nation, op. cit. 

16. There seemed to be a greater 
tendency for branch officials to take the 
former view of unions than for rank 
and file union members and even non- 
members. This fits in with our evidence 
about co-optation into management 
from the union organization. 

17. See E. Bott, Family And Social 
Network, London, Tavistock, 1964, 
especially ch. 6; and D. Lockwood and 
J. Goldthorpe, ‘Affluence and the 
British Class Structure’, Sociol. Rev., 
vol. 11 (July 1963). 

18. Lockwood, op. cit., passim. 
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1g. For this concept, see W. G. 
Runciman, Relative Deprivation And 
Social Justice, London, Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1966, especially ch. 2. 

20. For this view of status systems, 
see J. Rex, Key Problems of Socio- 
logical Theory, London, Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1958, especially ch. 6. 

21. This is a very tentative hypo- 
thesis. 

22. It is intended to distinguish be- 
tween such ‘micro’ and ‘macro’ factors 
in the course of the study. 

23. S. Cunnison, Wages and Work 
Allocation, London, Tavistock, 1966. 

24. J. Goldthorpe, ‘Attitudes and 
Behaviour of Car Assembly Workers’, 
Brit J. Sociol., vol. 17, no. 3 (September 
1966). 

a5. Hamilton, Amer. Sociol. Rev., 
Op. cit. 

26. Goldthorpe has suggested this 
with reference to the ‘instrumentality’ 
of car assembly workers. Goldthorpe, 
Op. cit. 

27. Thus it is expected that the 
ideology of a clerk employed in Organ- 
ization (3) will differ from a clerk in 
Organization (1) even though both, for 
instance, may have a working class 
background. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


David Martin* 


The sociology of knowledge and the 
nature of social knowledget 


Review Article 


The sociology of knowledge may be divided into the discipline as 
traditionally understood, rooted in the Marxist notion of ideology, 


_ and the phenomenological exploration of the nature of our social. 


knowledge. Both types of enterprise owe a great deal to the work 
of Scheler. It is therefore appropriate to begin by considering a new 
book on Scheler by John Staude, which is itself an exercise in the 
sociology of knowledge as usually understood. It will then be appro- 
priate to develop the second major concern of Scheler in terms of the 
phenomenological understanding of social reality found in the work 
of Schutz and more recently in Berger and Luckmann. - 

To each of these two main objects of discussion there is attached 


a critical codicil based on the essays of Hayek. Hayek poses two- 


contrasts. Like Scheler he accepts that the intellectual stratum is 
crucial but objects equally to the socio-analysis of ideas and to any 
notion that intellectuals have (so far) made use of privileged: access 
to truth. As against Berger, Hayek defends the- necessary density, 
opacity and even mechanical nature of some social phenomena against 
any attempt to bring all within the clear light of phenomenological 
understanding. 

John Staude’s perceptive essay in the sociology of knowledge 
describes Scheler’s evolution, and sets it intelligibly in a social and 
personal context. He defines Scheler’s problem as both the disunity of 
German culture, and the ambiguous position of the upper middle 


* David A, Martin .sc.(soc,) rup. Reader in Sociology, London School of 
Economics 

+ Max Scheler 1874-1928: an Intellectual Portrait by J, Staude (Collier- 
Macmillan 1967), 55s. 

The Phenomenology of the Social World by A, Schutz (North Western 
University Press, Evanston, 1967), $9 

The Social Construction of Reality by P. Berger and T. Luckmann (Allen 
Lane, Penguin Press, 1967), sos. 

Studies in Philosophy, Politics and Economics by F. A. Hayek (Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1967), 435. 
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class in Wilhelmian Germany, where its economic success contrasted 
with political and social failure. The political impotent upper 
middle class turned to personal rather than public goals and mixed 
public submissiveness with authoritarianism in the home. 

Scheler admired the aristocracy as natural leaders and despised 
the middle class as a prey to ressentiment, especially the petty bour- 
geoisie. Hence his glorification of the feudal, the military, the 
chivalrous, the organic and the elitist (plus inevitably a penchant for 
eastern contemplative mysticism) and his disgust at individualism, 
restlessness, utilitarianism and the abstract reason. All his changes of 
allegiance—the German youth movement, Catholicism, even socialism 
—reflected his search for a social base from which the elite might 
exercise its leadership. His enthusiasm for the war derived from its 
capacity to unify Germany against the rationalism of France and the 
utilitarianism of England. His sociology of knowledge was an attempt 
to transcend and unify the varied tendencies and perspectives of 
post-war parliamentarianism. Yet throughout his Catholicism helped 
save him from the amalgam of pure intuition with blood and soil 
vitalism and racism found on the extreme right. 

Scheler aimed to destroy science as the norm of all true knowledge. 
So he replaced the Comtean sequence of theological, metaphysical 
and positive by a concept of levels dealing with different types of 
question. ‘These levels corresponded to personality types: the scientist 
would never replace the sage and the saint. He argued that the 
notion of a sequence only reflected the experience of the western 
European bourgeoisie. 

Scheler’s own sequence comprised societies based on kinship, the 
state and the market; and Marxist views were only true of those 
societies based on the market. Moreover, it was not so much relations 
of production as the interests of the elite which determined the 
actualization of ideas, releasing them from their eternal existence in 
a Platonic heaven. Actually Scheler takes Marx’s notion about the 
ruling ideas being those of the ruling class and generalizes it for every 
period,—just as Mannheim took Marx’s notion of ideology and 
generalized it to include all thought. Only generalize Marxism 
enough and it is a potent intellectual tool of right-wing analysis. This 
does not make generalized Marxism always inferior to the version 
which gives ontological privilege to proletarian-based thinking and 
which ignores the continuous impact of an elite new class. 

Unfortunately there is no space here to pursue Scheler’s con- 
troversy with Lukacs over the status of bourgeois science (especially 
economics) and his delineation of differing intellectual styles. His 
interpretation of the backward-looking, teleological, intellectualist 
style of the upper class, with its emphasis on being rather than 
becoming, heredity rather than environment and on social harmony 
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rather than conflict, would suggest an interesting comparison with 
the elements outlined in Mannheim’s Essay on Conservative 
Thought. 

For Scheler the sociology of knowledge overcomes the antagonism 

of thought-styles by bringing them into consciousness: a socio-analysis 
running parallel to psycho-analysis. Socio-analysis provides the appro- 
priate point at which to introduce the first critical codicil based on 
Hayek, since nothing could be further from his whole intellectual 
procedure. No doubt Hayek would accept Popper’s critique of the 
sociology of knowledge.’ In a footnote he claims never to accuse 
opponents of anything worse than straightforward error, not even 
wickedness. Yet in common with Scheler and Mannheim he has a 
very high estimate of the intelligentsia both in terms of social impact 
and of the potential promotion of truth. What the intelligentsia 
believes today the wider society will believe tomorrow. 
- This is clearly not always the case, but it is a doleful thought for 
Hayek because in his view, whatever their potential, the intelligentsia 
has so far shown more capacity for disseminating fashionable 
nostrums than scholarly truth. Intellectuals are fairly able, generous 
people easily misled by their sympathies into overestimating the 
knowledge we can have about society and therefore into supposing 
that planning is always beneficial. These notions they derive from 
the ‘constructivist rationalism’ of Descartes. (Scheler did not like 
Descartes either, but mainly because the Cartesian cogito released 
the individual from the enveloping texture of society), So they must 
be redeemed from error by argument: by showing that the Welfare 
State in certain aspects is the road to serfdom, that capitalism raised 
the standards of the working class (pace Ashton, Clapham, George) 
and not vice-versa (pace the Hammonds, Hobsbawm, Thompson) and 
that there is a moral element in capitalism because men must be free 
before there is any possibility that they may be moral rather than 
needing to be moral before they can be free. Society cannot be 
organized according to merit, still less according to needs; and the 
‘distortions’, of the market are very often due to some previously 
privileged group striving to maintain its position. Government must 
be based on the three great negatives of Peace, Liberty and Justice, 
without the intrusive adjective ‘Social’ being inserted in front of 
Justice. The immutable laws of economics are not what Lukacs would 
describe as reifications unable to pass beyond themselves to the solu- 
tion of the problems they describe but universal rules circumscribing 
what can be done socially without courting disaster. 

Hayek’s essays are dedicated to these themes and both his political 
philosophy (rooted in Mandeville, Hume, Adam ‘Smith and Acton) 
and his scientific methodology relate closely to his economic 
liberalism. This relation can however beset on one side till the end 
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of the whole discussion. It is his views on the intelligentsia which are 
most interesting here since the intelligentsia has played so crucial a 
role in sociologies of knowledge. He claims that the left, for all its 
talk about material interests and the proletariat, has acted as if it 
understood the key position of the intellectuals. These intellectuals 
are not the genuine experts but second-hand dealers in ideas, popu- 
larizers, makers of reputations. We are not so much the prey of experts 
but of people who decide between experts in terms of fashionable 
general ideas. These mediators are educated without having had 
experience of power or administration: ‘knowledge without responsi- 
bility, the prerogative of the harlot throughout the ages’, to adapt 
Baldwin’s phrase about the Express to the New Statesman. ‘Thus 
broadcasting systems, newspapers and universities, supposedly run 
by conservative cliques, disseminate socialism simply because of the 
convictions of their personnel: the divorce not of ownership but of 
content from control. These personnel are incapable of thinking or 
assessing evidence because their minds are pre-empted by general 
ideas. And why so? Because the highly intelligent who accept the 
social order choose the paths of influence and power or else care for 
scholarship disinterestedly, whereas|those who reject the social order 
become intellectuals for whom teaching and research are less valuable 
in themselves than a means to promote their political dissatisfactions 
and resentments. 


Turning now to the phenomenological aspect of the sociology of 
knowledge the role of the intellectual becomes much less salient. 
For Berger neither intellectuals nor the history of ideas are that 
important: the sociology of knowledge can also concern itself with 
everyday thinking. This is not the thinking of everyday people (which 
hardly anybody has yet investigated) but what Scheler called the 
‘natural’ way of looking at the world. This area of interest is midway 
between the man on the Clapham omnibus and epistemology. It is 
not reality with the ultimate question-mark of epistemology against 
it but set in inverted commas or to be more exact in a mixture of 
phenomenological brackets and oo ae It is the ‘natural’ way of 
being-in-the-world. 

The development and analysis of the common-sense view of the 
world (for sociology) belongs to Schutz and those who want a brief 
exposition of his approach can do no better than turn to Part I of 
Berger and Luckmann. So this is perhaps the best point to summarize 
what is involved in Schutz, drawingjon this section of Berger, on his 
own The Phenomenology of the Social World and on the helpful 
introduction to that work provided by George Walsh. 

All conscious life is intentional but varies in mode as from one 
sphere to another, e.g. as between dreaming and waking. Everyday 
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life seems peculiarly real, making it appear that its pattern of geo- 
graphical, spatial and temporal relations and its technical modes, are 
an objective datum. To go beyond the commonsensicality of the 
everyday to the world of aesthetic imagination, religious ecstasy or 
scientific objectivity requires a special transition. Men are creatures 
of the present, with a variable interest in their environment based 
on their pragmatic concerns and a variable tension between the 
momentum of their projects and the rhythm of their physical bodies 
and the objective socially established calendar—including historical 
events. Everyday life is shared with others, above all in face-to-face 
negotiations whereby people ‘read’ each other in a situation of mutual 
reciprocity. When they do this they understand each other better 
than they know themselves because self-understanding requires an 
act of retrospective reflection. Yet even the face-to-face relation takes 
place in terms of types (e.g. that the other is a jovial, friendly type 
etc.) which hold good until expressly contradicted. Outside such 
meetings there is a whole scale of relations involving varying degrees 
of anonymity, such as persons one only meets incidentally, those one 
meets frequently on a purely instrumental and momentary basis etc., 
not to mention predecessors and successors, with whom one may or 
may not have intense concern. 

Humans express themselves in direct negotiations (smiles, nods, 
frowns) and in all kinds of other signs and symbols, above all 
language. Language transcends the face-to-face relation, stabilizing 
and objectifying our experience. It is an external coercive fact which 
constrains us and provides general categories and schemes of classi- 
fication into which we subsume experience. ‘(Here one can see the 
links between phenomenology, linguistic philosophy and one aspect 
of Durkheim.) Language also brings disparate worlds into contact 
(past and present, near and far) and translates symbols from one 
sphere to another (dreaming to waking). 

In interacting with others we share a common knowledge which 
serves to locate the various participants, and suggests the way relations 
are to be handled, as well as providing sets of recipes, such as how to 
obtain a passport, use the phone. Beyond the limited pragmatic 
concerns of such recipes the world is more or less opaque. 

In Walsh’s Introduction and in Schutz’s own final chapter this is 
presented more abstractly, with some special reference to ambiguities 
in Weber’s methodology, e.g. between meaning-adequacy and casual- 
adequacy, and to the general problem of deriving an objective science 
from congeries of subjective meaning. So an investigation of the 
structure of social action is called for. Action is an intention antici- 
pating a point in the future when it will already have achieved its 
object: hence it is pluperfect as well as present continuous. To under- 
stand an action is to enter intimately into it, and to order it into 
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categories of types of action, varieties of person, etc. Thus under- 
standing is both more and less anonymous; similarly so in that it may 
include the comprehension of abstract laws with universal validity 
(such as those of economics) or of structures with a certain concrete 
particularity (such as the notion of Western capitalism). Another 
gradation between particularity and anonymity comprises that 
between I-Them relations and They,—the Generalized Other as 
Mead. would formulate it. 

So here then we have a sort of grammar of the everyday, which is 
a form of life comprising present, past, future, pluperfect etc:, I, you 
and they, and an apparatus of understanding ranging along a scale of 
abstraction from intimate signs to the comprehension of the most 
general laws of social science. 

One cannot criticize Schutz himself in extenso but on almost every 
page one finds doubtful statements. It seems the elucidation of 
commonsense, however important in, principle, involves a surprising 
amount of nonsense, just as demystification requires some remarkably 
mysterious mumbo-jumbo. He says we don’t attach meaning to an 
action while performing it. Don’t we? Again, he states that we share 
a common civilization and stock of knowledge with contemporaries 
not with predecessors. Not so: in most respects I share a world with 
Sir ‘Thomas Browne rather than with Beatles or ‘Trobriand Islanders. 
Again, it is not the case that I can finally clear up problems of inter- 
pretations with contemporaries but not with predecessors: Dallapic- 
cola is almost as problematic as Bach. And the problem of freedom 
is not, except in a limited sense, a time problem simply because the 
past is completed and the future appears open. 

In short the phenomenological approach as exemplified by Schutz 
shares with Sartre and Parsons a common subject matter, a common 
galloping verbal inflation, and a capacity for stringing truisms 
together unredeemed by the fact that they are at least all true. Yet 
this is conspicuously not the case in the phenomenological approach 
as developed by Berger and Luckmann. In their work one finds 
stylistic brilliance, consistent insight, a wide unified range of perspec- 
tive and reference, and humour. 

The core of Berger and Luckmann is divided into two major 
sections: society as objective reality and society as subjective reality. 
Man is an animal largely without a species-specific environment whose 
plasticity is controlled by habits and institutions. Institutionalization 
is ‘the reciprocal typification of habitual action’ by types of actors 
and it implies subjection to social control. Actions most likely to be 
typified concern the communication process, labour, sexuality and 
territory. As soon as habits and institutions acquire historicity their 
original, transparent, ad hoc, self-produced character becomes objecti- 
fied. It is no longer the universe of the self-made man. Tradition 
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replaces biography and the deviant appears as one who realizes that 
‘this is none of I’. 

The strain towards consistency of institutional spheres is genuine 
but not so much in terms of the logic of institutions as in terms of 
a reflective consciousness imposing logic on the institutional order. 
Like Homans, Berger and Luckmann are for ‘bringing men back in’. 
This requires an investigation of what men ‘know’ about their 
socially-shared universes rather than an exposition of impersonal 
functional imperatives. It is language which simultaneously liberates © 
us and abstracts our knowledge from concrete biography, turning it 
into the objective sediment of tradition. 

Of course, roles involve typifications, whereby some varieties of 
action are appropriate to certain actors. Some roles are special 
in representing the total integration of society e.g. monarchs and 
judges. The institutional order is real only insofar as it is realized in 
performed roles; and roles represent the institutional order which 
defines them—including their appendages of appropriate ‘knowledge’ 

. 96). 
ae and Luckmann discuss the appearance of socially segregated 
subuniverses of meaning based on the division of labour and an 
economic surplus. ‘These universes may develop at differential rates 
and thus pose a problem for any attempted monopoly of reality- 
definition. Systems of legitimation try to order experience compre- 
hensively, thereby holding incipient chaos at bay, and assuaging 
terror, even the terror of death. These systems attempt a diagnostic 
therapy of deviants and ‘annihilate’ them by allowing them inferior 
ontological status, working them up as subsidiaries within the larger 
system. 

Religion and ideology transmit bundles of contingent elements 
as necessary structures tout court by means of primary socialization. 
At this point the analysis is made in terms of Mead rather than Freud, 
i.e. the automatic identification with ‘significant others’, However, 
rather than press this interesting phenomenological preference for 
Mead there is space to consider only the crucial’ issue of reification 
as presented on pages 106-8. Clearly the preference is based on a 
desire not only to humanize the external ‘facticity’ of society but also 
to humanize the external facticity of psychobiological determinism: 
a double extension of the human boundary. 

Berger and Luckmann ask to what extent society is apprehended as 
a non-human actuality in which the consequences of human activity 
masquerade as facts of nature. For instance, marriage may be reified 
as theologically ordained, as biologically necessary, or as a functional 
imperative. 

However, one must query to what extent there can be a proper 
reification based on external, constraining elements always confront- 
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ing man. ‘These never were part of any person’s (or any two persons) 
biography, not even Adam and Eve, since ab initio they were con- 
fronted by a rule. Is not the model of two persons working out trans- 
parent ad hoc arrangements as much a piece of mythology as a model 
of a society run on socio-drama principles of freely-interchangeable 
roles? Surely society is in part ‘a non-human facticity’ and the attempt 
to eliminate this self-deluding and self-destructive. You cannot write 
genuine social history, as a collective biography on which no con- 
straining, semi-arbitrary externality impinges. 

In Berger and Luckmann’s important last chapter they argue that 
phenomenology can be put at the service of a humanist approach. It 
can also evade the functionalist tendency to reify its concepts and its 
constructs even when claiming only to use them heuristically. How- 
ever, in so doing they utilize the Marxist aspiration for a society where 
social relations are not external and constraining and the Marxist 
attack on all structures posing as immutable data, forgetting that 
they are only more or less mutable. Mutability is not malleability. The 
dense opacity and externality of social relations is inherent, amongst 
other things in terms of a functionalist analysis of the complexity of 
unintended consequences and either the determination of previous 
history or the stratagems required to try to eliminate that historical 
determination. 


This is the point to turn to Hayek and to the second critical codicil, 
not of course for any defence of the functionalist penchant for a 
rigidifying, objectified and distorting conceptual apparatus based on 
an obsessive labelling of the universe, but for an understanding of the 
non-human complexities and ‘arbitrary’ mechanisms derived from the 
intended and unintended consequences of each man’s choice, now as 
well as in the past. And this is not something to conjure away or to 
regret: historical determination is partly the obverse of necessary 
continuity, just as arbitrariness and constraining externality are 
partly the result of desirable freedoms. The alternative really is the 
road to serfdom. ‘Total freedom from history and from ‘repressive’ 
society, and total lucidity, is the existentialist individual dream 
become a social nightmare: God incarnate not in man but in society 
—the paradoxical verification of Durkheim by his very opponents. 

For Hayek functionalism is an extension of Hume and Adam 
Smith: society is a dense, opaque, partly impenetrable web informed 
by the recondite harmonies of the invisible hand. It is a system 
beyond the intentions of individuals lit only by highly specialized 
enclaves of scientific understanding. These are not total explanations 
of the system leading to comprehensive predictions about its course 
so much as angled shafts of light, often highly general in form, which 
illuminate the limits of our knowledge. The self-conscious direction 
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of society, where all is understood, either intimately in the phenomen- 
ological manner or typically in laws, is not only totalitarian in its ` 
proposed harmonization of essentially disparate individual ends, but 
also scientifically impossible. Hence Hayek’s essays on the complexity 
of phenomena, the length of the rubric attached to sociological 
generalizations, the limits of prediction and the generality of the 
patterns we put forward. These are his best essays: well knit and 
beautifully written. Whether one thinks economics the reified reflec- 
tion of bourgeois interests or unassailable scientific fact this cool 
rigour is stimulating: Reified it may be; mystifying not at all. 


Notes 
1. K. Popper, The Open Society, Danger {London, 1967); P. Berger, 
Vol. z, p. 200. The Sacred Canopy (New York, 1967). 


a. Cf. Mary Douglas, Purity and 
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-Modern Social 
Percy S. Cohen London Heinemann 


1968 xi+247 pp. 355. (Paper 18s.) 


This is an admirable and useful book. 
Students are frequently bewildered by 
sociological theory; theorists contra- 
dict one another, they argue with heat 
about functionalism and conflict, and 
what, the students ask, is the point of 
it al? Dr. Cohen will help them. He 
explains the function of social theory, 
and why the issues on which there are 
differences of opinion have arisen, 

He starts by discussing the nature of 
social theory. For him the ‘central 
problem’ of sociology is social order, 
and this he proceeds to consider. ‘There 
are, in the main, two approaches to the 
subject: either you take the Durk- 
. heimian approach and take the social 
system as a whole, its constituent mem- 
bers being largely determined by it, or 
you take as a starting point what is 
observable, namely social interaction 
and build the social system out of that, 
Dr. Cohen takes a critical view of the 
holistic approach, and a favourable 
one of the ‘action approach’. He 
condemns the ‘holistic’ line and its 
attendant functionalism. Of course the 
reification of societies as wholes is un- 
acceptable. At the same time it is an 
important fact that in our interaction 
we constantly act and converse in terms 
ofa ‘holistic’ model. We all of us have 
a shared model, of varying degrees of 
sophistication, of the society of which 
we are members and this we treat as 
real, When a parent considers the 
education of his children, he is con- 
fronted by the ‘educational system’. 
Theoretical reification will not do, but 
in every-day life it is inescapable, and, 
I would have thought, an important 
factor in preserving social order. 


Functionalism is condemned on 
logical grounds, particularly on the 
grounds. of its teleological features. 
This is fair enough when it comes to 
talking about the essential contribu- 
tion of an institution to the welfare of 
the society as a whole. But when a clear 
purpose can be envisaged statements in 
terms of function are perfectly accept- 
able. We can talk and, indeed, argue 
about the function of educational insti- 
tutions. Are they there simply to teach 
skills? Or have they other functions? If 
someone would tell me the function of 


- merchant banks, I would be most grate- 


ful, and I would expect an answer in 
terms of function and not in terms of 
cause. I want to know what they are 
there for. It is a curious fact that many 
of the critics of ‘functionalism’ fre- 
quently make statements, perfectly 
sensible ones, about the function of 
this, that or the other, such as the 
‘function’ of social theory. 

When he comes on to deal with the 
‘action frame of reference’, Dr. Cohen 
is at his best. One of his merits is 
that he obeys his own injunction to 
theorists, that they should discuss the 
‘nature of social reality’, rather than 
concentrating on the ‘nature of social 
theory’. The result is that his points 
are almost always illustrated with 
examples, the absence of which in the 
work of Talcott Parsons frequently 
renders his remarks unintelligible. 

He discusses social action in some 
detail, and deals: with the problem of 
the persistence of social systems. The 
trouble with the action approach is 
that it presents difficulties when it 
comes to building up the massive con- 
frontation of quasi-objective- social 
reality, which is, as I have already said, 
a major feature of social life. As Dr. 
Cohen says, social theorists operate on 
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two levels: social interaction, and social 
structure. They have not yet succeeded 
in linking the two together, and all too 
frequently leap from one to the other, 

Dr. Cohen deals briskly and well 

with the boring issue of the consensus 
model versus the conflict model, Let us 
hope that that issue is a dead one. 
- The final chapters of Dr. Cohen's 
book are concerned with the problem 
of social change, and whether you can 
say that it has any direction. He deals 
with the variety of theories which claim 
to account for social change, though 
unhappily he. does not discuss the 
psychological theories of such people as 
McLelland -and Hagen. Perhaps he 
does not consider them worth men- 
tioning. 

Dr. Cohen writes well, and often 
entertainingly. His book is informative 
and sometimes provocative. Social 
theory is in a muddle, but Dr. Cohen 
has at least thrown some light upon 
the scene. 

W. J. H. Sprott 
Professor Emeritus 
University of Nottingham 


Scientific Sociology: Theory and 
Method 

David Willer New Jersey Prentice- 
Hall 1967 131 pp. 40s. 


A standard exhortation in textbooks 
on sociological method is to the effect 
that in a scientific discipline theory and 
empirical work must be meaningfully 
related. Beyond a pious invocation of 
the principle, the texts are on the whole 
silent. How the relationship is to be 
achieved is seldom discussed. Nor is 
the nature of this ‘scientific theory’, 
The chief virtue of this slender book 
is that it does take the sociologist some 
distance along the road. It makes 
explicit the author's ideas about the 
process of theory construction and the 
relationship between models, the 
formal system and the operational 
system. Philosophers of science will no 
doubt have their criticisms of the book. 
To a sociologist with a non-specialist 
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knowledge of the field it seems a 
competent discussion of possible 
approaches and difficulties in theory 
construction and verification, even if 
it is perhaps less original than the pub- 
lishers claim. However outside the 
professional philosophy of science field, 
with the exception of Zetterburg’s well 
known Theory and Verification in 
Sociology, it is true that there has been 
little modern work for the sociologist 
to turn to. 

The problems attacked by this book 
ought not to be unfamiliar to the 
sociologist. It is a reflection on the 
theoretical state of the discipline that 
I suspect many of us will find the book, 
elementary as it is, interesting. It 
should also be extremely useful for 
students in their more advanced stages. 

The book highlights indirectly the 
frequently misguided controversy over 
‘scientific’ sociology. It has sometimes 
been claimed that a science of sociology 
is logically impossible. The proponents 
of this view raise objections which seem 
to me at least to be philosophically un- 
sound, but this book is unlikely either 
to convince or to attract them. Further 
there is a popular misconception about 
the nature of ‘scientific sociology’. In- 
terestingly enough as the author points 
out, what is often called the ‘classical 
sociology’ of Weber and Durkheim has 
more in common with ‘scientific soci- 
ology’ than does the empty empiricism 
of survey work carried on in a theoreti- 
cal void. 

An understanding of the nature of 
theory and the problems of theory con- 
struction will of course not lead auto- 
matically to an improvement in the 
process itself as carried out by sociol- 
ogists. But it might encourage more 
logical rigorous work and eventually 
better procedures. In a few years time 
this book may well seem inadequate, or 
possibly even wrong. One would hope 
it will be out dated. At the present time 
it is one of a very small group of studies 
and as such deserves at least our critical 
attention. 

Frank Bechhofer 
University of Edinburgh 


Studies in Ethnome 
Harold Garfinkel London Prentice- 
Hall Inc. 1967 xvi+ 288 pp. £3 5s. 


What is Ethnomethodology? ‘It is the 
investigation of the rational properties 
of indexical expressions and other 
practical actions as contingent ongoing 
accomplishments of everyday life’, 
states Garfinkel in a typically tortuous 
sentence. The desire is to examine the 
process whereby everyday activities 
are managed, organized and made 
accountable. This is a reflexive process: 
management, organization and ac- 
countability are integral parts of the 
actions themselves, They are methods: 
hence the study of them gets called 
ethnomethodology, though the title is 
confusing. The study is that of a certain 
class of methods of acting; it is not the 
elaboration of a new method for study- 
ing actions. 

This collection of essays, half of 
which have been published previously, 
gives us one more of an increasing 
number of books concerned with how 
everyday activities are ‘organized’ and 
‘known’. In Berger and Luckmann’s 
language the problem is that of ‘the 
social construction of reality’ and the 
questions to be answered include: what 
passes for knowledge in a society, how 
is such knowledge organized, what 
counts as rational action in practical 
activities, and how is social order pos- 
sible. All writers in this area acknow- 
ledge a considerable debt to the work 
of Alfred Schutz. 

Garfinkel’s own work, and thus a 
major part of this book, is an attempt 
to illustrate the process of manage- 
ment. The situations which he uses for 
demonstration include getting students 
to act in their families as if they were 
a stranger, showing in particular the 
importance of background expect- 
ancies in social interaction; the man- 
agement of the female role in a girl 
with male physical characteristics, 
highlighting the taken-for-granted 
aspects of sexual roles and her ‘on- 
going and contingent’ handling of the 
female role; the decision-making of 
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jurors, where he argues that decisions 
are assigned after outcomes and are 
used to give the outcomes a legitimate 
history; and the building up of clinic 
records as documented representations 
of clinic-patient transactions, pre- 
supposing knowledge of such trans- 
actions and their settings and so 
resulting in ‘bad’ actuarial records, All 
his studies and experiments are in- 
teresting and stimulating but they do 
not necessarily support his thesis nor 
do they tackle it systematically. Instead 
they indicate one of its inadequacies: 
that as formulated it is too imprecise 
and thus difficult to validate. These 
studies could be interpreted in several 
different ways and Garfinkel does not 
offer us enough reasons for accepting 
his particular one. 

Two final comments on this ap- 
proach. First, there is a rather wilful 
isolation by these writers; they tend to 
ignore the work done by others. That 
of Jean Piaget, G. A. Kelley and Fritz 
Heider is closely related. Second, there 
are elements of grandiosity in the 
claims of the ethnomethodologists. 
Their studies are clearly relevant in 
areas such as juvenile delinquency, 
suicide and mental illness, where 
labelling plays a key role; less obviously 
so in studies of poverty, fertility or old 
age. And even with the former this 
approach only takes us so far. Demon- 
strating the process does not explain 
the phenomenon, but sets out more 
clearly what it is that we should be 
explaining. Nor is there any reason to 
believe that the testing of sociological 
theory must wait upon the findings of 
this school, 

Joan Busfield 
University of Essex 


Organization and Bureaucracy : an 
Analysis of Modern Theories 

Nicos P. Mouzelis Routledge & Kegan 
Paul Ltd. 1967 230 pp. 28s. 


Dr. Mouzelis in his clear and concise 
introduction leaves the reader in no 
doubt as to what he is attempting to 
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do. In general terms the study ‘tries to 
identify and examine critically some of 
the major approaches to the study of 
organizations, and the ways in which 
such approaches are linked with’each 
other’ (p. 1). It soon becomes evident 
that the author has not only worked 
his way systematically through the 
plethora of writings on bureaucracy 
and organization theory, but that he 
has considered the basic assumptions of 
the writers who are singled out for at- 
tention, and attempted to place them in 
their respective intellectual traditions. 

The first part of the text is devoted to 
a consideration of ‘the bureaucracy tra- 
dition’. Its origins are traced through 
the works of Marx, Weber and Michels, 
with Weberian bureaucracy occupy- 
ing the centre of the stage. The post- 
Weberian writings considered, include 
those of Merton, Gouldner, Selznick 
and Blau. The second part focuses upon 
‘the managerial tradition’, ranging 
from Classical Management Theory, 
through the Human Relations School 
to theories of organizational decision- 
making. On occasions the emphasis 
upon following a particular tradition 
results in odd quirks. For example, it 
is presumably because of the emphasis 
upon the bureaucracy and society 
theme that Lenin is mentioned for the 
Marxist orthodoxy of his views, rather 
than for his insights into organizational 
ideologies and pragmatic strategy and 
tactics. But this does not detract from 
Dr. Mouzelis’ achievement: it is in these 
first two parts that he is at his best, as 
he outlines the major ideas of each 
particular school or writer and subjects 
them to incisive criticism. 

Certain problems arise in the con- 
cluding part, which is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of converging trends and the 
state of contemporary organization 
theory, but one suspects that they are 
due to lack of space and time. The con- 
vergence is clearly envisaged as one 
between the ‘bureaucracy’ and ‘mana- 
gerial’ traditions, which had previously 
been singled out for attention. Dr. 
Mouzelis argues his theme convin- 
cingly, and is perhaps wise to let his 
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case rest where it does, but I trust that 
he will be encouraged to venture into 
print with a more detailed considera- 
tion-of both theoretical and methodo- 
logical convergences and divergences in 
contemporary organization theory. In 
this final part Dr. Mouzelis is clearly 
optimistic about the potentialities of 
the Parsonian approach for the de- 
velopment of organization theory, but 
this is an optimism that I find myself 
unable to share. Nevertheless I would 
be more than happy to be proved wrong 
in this opinion by the results of future 
research. This is undoubtedly a book 
which students of organization theory 
will find a useful guide to their studies. 
Christopher Turner 

University of East Anglia 


Hutterian Brethren: the Agri- 
cultural Economy and Soctal 
Organization of a Communal P. 
John W. Bennett Stanford Stanford 
University Press London O.U.P. 1968 
278 pp.+ bibliography and index 

£3 16s. p 


‘Hutterites do not read sociology text- 
books, but they have a profound under-. 
standing of the nature of social integra- 
tion, and how it may be achieved with 
minimal compulsion.’ So writes Mr. 
Bennett (p. 246). Sociologists do not 
read Hutterite textbooks (which do 
exist) and few read monographs about 
Hutterites. If they fail to read this one, 
so much the worse for them—and for 
sociology. Mr. Bennett has written a 
classic work. It is strong in exactly those 
places where so many sociological 
studies of communities are weak—in 
its emphasis on the economic basis of 
social organization; in its analysis of 
the relation of ecology to economy; and 
in its analysis of social change from the 
various perspectives of accumulation 
of resources, distribution of personality 
dispositions, and the significance of 
power positions, 

Bennett examines in close detail the 
six Hutterian colonies in a particular 
county of Saskatchewan, and compares 


them in their adaptation to natural and 
economic conditions with their non- 
communitarian neighbours. By every 
measure these colonies have adapted 
successfully to a difficult terrain. Their 
success is not, of course, manifested in 
levels of consumption, since Hutterians 
are ascetic sectarians, but is apparent 
in the viability of their economy, their 
dramatic population increase, and the 
increasing capitalization of their farm- 
ing operations, Hutterian values were 
crystallized in the mid-sixteenth cen- 
tury, but unlike the somewhat com- 
parable Amish Mennonites (who are 
not communitarian) they have main- 
tained these values as controls in a 
process of adaptation to circumstances 
which has continued since early days. 
The unique problem of the Hutterians 
in Canada has been to combine adap- 
tive innovation in productive activities 
without succumbing to the seductions 
of innovations in consumption; and 
to maintain a balance between labour- 
intensive and capital-intensive ten- 
dencies in their agricultural activities. 
In some measure leisure prevents over- 
production which might produce 
temptations to depart tog far from the 
austerity of the Hutterian way of life; 
on the other hand work remains a 
primary value and too much leisure 
would be alien. So the Hutterians, as 
Bennett shows, accept modern tech- 
nology in certain spheres, but in others, 
particularly where the labour of young 
women is concerned, they stick to old- 
time methods to keep busy otherwise 
idle hands. In the background, Hut- 
terian population increase has pro- 
duced a cycle of community growth and 
division which, at least for the present, 
has sustained over time a balance of 
effort and affluence. When a colony 
reaches 130-150 people it divides. Power 
positions, if such the authority roles in 
an egalitarian society can be called, are 
available to new men who pioneer a 
new colony. To buy land and equip- 
ment they must borrow from the parent 
colony; they borrow, work, re-pay, con- 
solidate, save and split over a period of 
years, and the process is renewed. 
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Colony division has itself become 
part of the adaptive response of the 
Hutterians to their North American 
environment, and Bennett is able to 
show the delicate balance of factors 
which operate in the process of genera- 
tional change, population growth and 
the cultivation of new areas. The 
balance, however, is likely to be upset 
as land ceases to be available. It might 
also be upset by the slow but increasing 
influence on Hutterians of the external 
world, Hutterians now need the market 
for their produce, and increasingly 
they accept not only machinery, but 
even consumer goods, from the world 
outside. Some of these—vehicles for 
example—are community-owned, but 
others, such as electric razors, add to 
the small stock of the individual's per- 
sonal possessions. Bennett has rather less 
to say about the influence of state-pre- 
scribed education as an agency leading 
to the erosion of Hutterian values, but 
he does penetrate Hutterian personality 
differences in a way which considerably 
modifies the earlier studies by Eaton 
and Weil and Kaplan and Plaut. He is 
particularly perceptive in his analysis of 
the Hutterian response to achievement- 
orientation in the wider society, and 
to the inter-personal differences in re- 
gard to community responsibility, and 
the distinctive Hutterian problem of 
Anfechtung. Appropriate comparisons 
are made from time to time with the 
Kibbutzim, and Bennett’s rich local 
empirical data never obscure his wider 
central theoretical concerns. 

Bryan Wilson 
All Souls College, Oxford 


The Christian Socialist Revival, 
1877-1914: Religion, Class and 
Social Conscience in Late-Victorian 
England 

Peter d'A. Jones Princeton University 
Press (O.U.P.) 1968 xiii+504 pp. 119s. 


This is a detailed and comprehensive 
description of Christian socialism as it 
manifested itself in the response of the 
English churches to industrialism. It 
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traces the development of the move- 
ment from the Christian socialists of 
the 1850s—-the men who combined the 
economic ideas of Buchez and Lamen- 
nais and the theology of Maurice to 
form a foundation for a ‘social gospel’ 
—-to the more varied and complex 
Christian socialism of the period be- 
tween 1877 and 1914. Professor Jones 
analyses the theological and economic 
ideas of these later Christian socialists 
as they sought to combine a Christian 
doctrine of divine immanence and the 
brotherhood of man with such eco- 
nomic palliatives as Henry George's 
Single Tax, collectivism, and even- 
tually Guild Socialism. 

The very idea of ‘Christian social- 
ism’, as this book amply illustrates, is 
difficult and ambiguous. It was some- 
thing of an enigma, and the two ele- 
ments in its make-up were in a constant 
state of tension. Christian socialists 
complained that their particular organ- 
ization was either too doctrinal or else 
too secular. This division tended to 
reflect the difference in emphasis which 
can be discerned between those who 
felt themselves to be socialists because 
they were Christians, and those who 
were simply Christians who happened 
also to be socialists, or socialists who 
happened also to be Christians. The 
former were fewer in number, but went 
furthest in their endeavours to synthe- 
size theological doctrines and economic 
theory. Their solutions ranged from 
basing theological arguments for social- 
ism on the symbolic message of the 
sacraments, justifying in turn full 
collectivization and then Guild Social- 
ism, to the socialistic-evangelicalism of 
those who drew their inspiration from 
the American evangelist and socialist 
mayor of Berkeley, California, the Rev. 
J. Stitt Wilson. The subject matter of 
the latter's orations in Britain in- 
cluded: ‘Moses—the greatest of labour 
leaders’, and ‘The Messiah Cometh, 
riding upon the Ass of Economics’! 

According to Marx in the Com- 
munist Manifesto, ‘Christian Socialism 
is but the holy-water with which the 
priest consecrates the heart-burnings 
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of the aristocrat.’ Professor Jones’s 
findings suggest that the Protestant and 
Anglican Christian socialists in Britain 
were not so Machiavellian (or Jesuiti- 
call). A more apt criticism would be 
that their socialism was an intellectual 
ragbag and that they seldom faced up 
to’ the key question: What is specifi- 
cally ‘Christian’ about Christian social- 
ism? On the positive side, however, it 
can be stdted that the revival of 
Christian socialism in late-Victerian 
England helped to further the socialist 
and labour movements by breaking 
down the prejudices of many religious 
people in the-upper classes, even 
though the effort came too late to break 
through the class barrier and overcome 
the working-class alienation from insti- 
tutionalized religion. 

Although the method of study fol- 
lowed in this work is primarily that of 
the historian, it yields important data 
and many suggestive hypotheses for the 
developing sociology of English re- 
ligion. 

Kenneth A. Thompson 
Rutgers—The State University 
New Jersey 


Followers of the New Faith 
Emilio Willems Vanderbilt University 
Press (C. Hurst & Co.) 1967 290 pp. 


£3 8s. 


The number of serious works on reli- 
gion and society in Latin America is 
still very small—and with a continent 
so overwhelmingly Catholic, it is not 
surprising that most of these studies 
refer to Roman Catholicism. Now 
Emilio Willems has given us a first- 
rate book on the still small, but rapidly 
expanding Protestant minorities in 
Brazil (approximately 4 per cent) and 
Chile (approximately 10 per cent). 
Knowledge about these societies is 
as yet quite limited in the Anglo- 
Saxon academic community, and 
Willems wisely begins by a brief (but 
very lucid) examination of the social 
context. He stresses the importance of 
personal patron-dependant relations 


where the traditional large land- 
holdings predominate, and shows how 
the supra-empirical characteristics of 
folk-Catholicism fit into the empirical 
realities prevalent in the traditional 
rural areas. He then quickly launches 
into an examination of the major fac- 
tors favouring the rise of Protestantism. 
The central thesis is that the member- 
ship of Protestant congregations is 
likely to show a dramatic increase 
under conditions of rapid social and 
cultural change, These conditions are 
found especially on the one hand in 
the fast expanding urban areas and ọn 
the other on the rural ‘frontiers’. ‘The 
relative weakness in those areas of 
patron-dependant relations provides 
the main link between the socio- 
religious and the contextual analysis: 
it results in a greater receptivity to the 
self-afirming, individualistic ethic of 
personal responsibility which is 
preached with varying degrees of in- 
tensity by the different Protestant 
denominations. 

Willems also suggests that even in 
the areas characterized by the tradi- 
tional structure, certain groups had 
had religious experiences which made 
them potential bearers of Protestant- 
ism. He refers to the ‘nonconformist’ 
religious movements found in Brazil 
such as the Afro-Brazilian cults, and 
especially the messianic movements. 
There are several sensitive observations 
in this part of the analysis, but there 
are also some very questionable propo- 
sitions. It is hard to see the basis, for 
instance, for the remark that ‘the right 
to rebel against authority, whatever its 
source, is considered inalienable by 
most Latin Americans’, or to follow 
Willems in the conclusion in which he 
seems to suggest the existence of a 
direct link between deviance from the 
dominant religious norms and social 
protest: (religious deviants) ‘were 
obviously motivated by the desire to 
correct what they perceived to be short- 
comings of the traditional social order’. 
Things are not quite as straightforward 
as that. Willems’ data for membership 
in the historic churches do show that 
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those whose organization and doctrine 
depart less from Catholicism’s tradi- 
tional paternalistic and hierarchical 
concepts exercise a substantially 
smaller attraction, while the greatest 
rate of growth is registered by the 
Pentecostal sects, furthest removed 
from the Roman church in all respects. 
But this does not yet make them into 
social protest movements, and Willems 
ought at least to have remembered that 
religion can be ‘the opium of the 
people’, deflecting them from making 
truly socially effective protests. 
Willems does not only examine the 
conditions which promote the spread 
of Protestantism, he also analyses the 
historical evolution of the various 
churches and sects,.as well as the 
psychological, social and economic 
consequences of the introduction of 
Protestantism in a community. There 
is a most informative examination of 
the functions of schismatic movements, 
particularly in respect of the emanci- 
pation of the local churches from the 
all too close, and all too persistent, 
control of the ‘metropolitan’ mission- 
ary churches in the United States, and 
there is an excellent structural analysis 
of the stresses inherent in Pentecost- 
alism. At many points the argument is 
illustrated by the use of well chosen 
case studies. Some of these are really 
striking examples of comparative 
sociology—such as the discussion of the 
neighbouring communities in São 
Paulo state, which were both subjected 
to ‘alien’ influences, one to Protestant- 
ism, and one to Japanese immigrants. 
There are no doubt some weaknesses 
in the book-—thus it is clear that the 
analysis of the Brazilian situation is 
based on a wider range of data and a 
much deeper knowledge of the society 
on Willems’ part than is the case for 
Chile. But it would be ungenerous to 
dwell upon these: Professor Willems 
has written a most enlightening study, 
which should not be missed by anyone 
interested in religion and society in 
Latin America. 
Emanuel de Kadt 
LSE. 
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Aspects of Social Change in 
Modern J 

R. P. Dore (ed.) Princeton University 
Press (O.U.P.) 1968 x+474 pp. 


£4 9s. 6d. 


The director of an academic conference 
is somewhat like a circus ringmaster. 
Both try to produce a show with ani- 
mals that are apt to grow surly when 
caged and made to perform in concert. 
Both must try to keep cool, as tigers 
claw trainers and scholars dodge issues, 
reassuring the audience that it’s all in 
the act. Dore carries on with admirable 
aplomb in his Introduction, listing six 
hypotheses which his conferees were 
supposed to examine, then remarking 
gently that ‘not all the papers bear 
directly on these themes’. 

The difficulty appears to be twofold. 
First is the stance of the Conference on 
Modern Japan, which, Fordified by a 
generous grant, has been holding 
annual seminars since 1960. It tends to 
invite established Japan specialists, 
along with a comparativist or two for 
variety, and encourages each to do his 
own solo act. Many outstanding indi- 
vidual papers have resulted, but they 
get sewn together in volumes whose 
logic consists of the fact that the set of 
papers happened to be given the same 
year. 

Dore's group, which met in 1963, had 
a mandate to examine changes in 
Japanese interpersonal relations since 
1870. In each of the thirteen papers 
Dore manages to find an item or two 
relevant to the mandate. But he is 
obliged to admit that many of his 
authors are addressing themselves to 
group relations or social organization 
more so than to social relationships. 
Takeo Doi is about the only one who 
deals directly with modes of relating; 
the others mainly are concerned with 
how different kinds of groups channel 
and condition individual behaviour. 
In short, these authors give us valuable 
new materials on some ‘aspects’ of 
Japanese society—notably on social 
mobility, industrial relations, and out- 
law and outcaste groups, They go far 
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beyond Ruth Benedict and the wartime 
standard-average approach, pointing 
up in many ways the immense diversity 
within Japanese social organization, 
They do not, however, add much to her 
insights on Japanese social relation- 
ships. 

The second difficulty is theoretical: 
how to decide what has changed, and 
how to account for it. Here again the 
conferees follow several lines of ap- 
proach. Totten, for example, treats the 
development of collective bargaining 
in Japanese industry in the 1920's as a 
case of borrowing-and-adaptation of 
Western forms. Levine, writing on the 
postwar period, recognizes that collec- 
tive bargaining was ‘transplanted’ 
again after 1945 but tends to regard it 
as an inevitable outcome of the prolif- 
eration of formal rule-making inherent 
in the Parkinsonian nature of indus- 
trial bureaucracies. (Or to put it 
crudely, if the Japanese hadn't bor- 
rowed it they would have been obliged 
to invent it.) Norbeck finds that 
Western forms of voluntary association 
have been borrowed into village life; 
however they apparently are not in- 
evitable, and do not foster democracy 
in the way they do (at least a la Toc- 
queville) in the West. Bendix, as visit- 
ing comparativist, takes yet another 
tack. East-West similarities and differ- 
ences in industrialism, he argues, may 
not be due so much to borrowing or 
convergence as to self-conscious ‘politi- 
cal management of group relations’ in 
the face of a similar set of problems, 
This he illustrates with a fascinating 
and closely-drawn comparison between 
Japanese and German ‘preconditions 
of development’. Bennett and Dore 
incline towards a convergence hypo- 
thesis: ‘economic’ change tends to bring 
about the same kind of ‘social’ change 
wherever the industrial-urban system 
goes, Yet by the end of his Introduction 
Dore sighs that there has been so much 
diffusion of Western forms and ideas 
since 1870 that perhaps Japanese social 
similarities to the West can be ex- 
plained by borrowing, for the main 
part. If so, the Japanese case may not 


prove anything about the ‘functional 
necessities’ of an industrial society. 
The book tells us where we are in 
understanding what modernization has 
done to Japanese life. We have empiri- 
cal vigour and theoretical variety, but 
we perform in splendid individuation. 
Indeed, a thirteen-ring circus, 
David W. Plath 
University of Illinois 


The Evolution of Society : 

Selections from Herbert Spencer’s 
‘Principles af Sociology’ 

Robert L. Carneiro (ed.) Chicago and 
London University.of Chicago Press 
1968 Ivii+241 pp. 58s. 


The recent perceptible liaisons be- 
tween comparative, functionalist, and 
evolutionist approaches to social life, 
suggest that Spencer (who excluded 
none of these approaches) might be 
usefully reconsidered. Robert L. 
Carneiro, who has judiciously edited 
these selections from Spencer’s major 
sociological work and contributed a 
` balanced fifty-page introduction, suc- 
ceeds admirably in conveying a picture 
of Spencer the bold social scientist, 
from whom the contemporary timid 
breed might gain in spirit, if not in 
substance. ` 

The excerpts, in Carneiro’s words 
‘those portions of the work which re- 
main sound and illuminating’, come 
from two sections of the original, ‘In- 
ductions of Sociology’, and ‘Political 
Institutions’, 

Carneiro makes many interesting 
points linking Spencer’s non-academic 
and engineering background to his 
scholarly output. His emphasis on 
Spencer’s role in the success of the idea 
of evolution, however, does not entirely 
correspond to the careful researches of 
Professor Ellegard. 

A more serious matter is the line be- 
tween the ‘dogma’ and ‘hypothesis’ of 
evolution which is never explicitly 
drawn either for or by Spencer, Con- 
tinually he stresses that ‘before deduc- 
tive interpretation of the general truths 
must come inductive establishment of 
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them’ (p. xxix), but it appears to be 
taken for granted that the idea of 
evolution plays an unassailable part in 
the selection and organization of 
Spencer’s inductions. Although Car- 
neiro does deal, correctly, in a highly 
critical fashion with those who accuse 
Spencer of simplistic, unilinear, un- 
interrupted evolutionism, there are 
several points at which the editor 
erodes these good intentions. For 
example, at the end of Spencer’s chap- 
ter on ‘Social Types’ (p. 62), the dis- 
cussion of the factors that tend to 
modify and complicate the neat picture 
presented, is omitted. Again, with 
respect to the place of the organic 
analogy in Spencer's thought, Carneiro 
curiously cuts out the passage in the 
original ‘Qualifications and Summary’ 
of ‘Inductions of Sociology’ where 
Spencer says: ‘But now let us drop this 
alleged parallelism between individual 
organizations and social organizations.’ 

In spite of the lapses, many of which 
Carneiro has quite properly cut, it is 
clear that Spencer meant to draw an 
analogy between modes of organiza- 
tions, social and individual, and not 
between entities. And this is surely of 
lasting value. 

It is striking that many of the terms 
of contemporary functionalism, and 
many of its ideas, come through 
Spencer’s work so clearly. Indeed, 
Parsons’ functional evolutionism adds 
little (except perhaps a promise of 
cybernetic assistance) to the general 
theory of social development through 
differentiation advanced by Spencer. 

This is a very interesting and con- 
venient book, and by no means only of 
historical value, 

Leslie Sklair 
L.S.E. 


The Scottish Moralists on Human 
Nature and Society 

Edited with an introduction by L. 
Schneider University of Chicago Press 
1968 Ixxviii+ 290 pp. 56s. 


During the past few years the social 
theories of the Scottish Enlightenment, 
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roughly the period between 1750 and 
1790, have increasingly atttracted the 
attentions of historically minded phil- 
osophers, economists and sociologists, 
The sociological appreciation, how- 
ever, has tended to be overshadowed 
by philosophical and economic assess- 
ment; but with the republication of 
two of its major sociological texts, 
Millar’s Origin and Distinction of 
Ranks (1960) and Ferguson's Essay on 
the History of Civil Society (1966) to- 
gether with the selection from these 
and other writings made by Louis 
Schneider, the peculiar Scottish contri- 
bution to the history of sociology can 
be more accurately gauged. That the 
leading figures, Ferguson, Millar, 
Kames, Smith, and to a lesser extent 
David Hume and the historian William 
Robertson, were sociologists and not 
mere philosophers of history is evident 
from the choice and treatment of sub- 
ject matter: social stratification, social 
conflict and cohesion, social change, 
religion, the family, are topics central 
to their work and analysed in a wholly 
secular fashion. The two major socio- 
logical theorists of the Enlightenment, 
for example, Ferguson and Millar 
wrote extenaively on the role of social 
conflict and social stratification. The 
irony is that this sociological treatment 
of society and its institutions should 
have been rejected by nineteenth-cen- 
tury social theorists in favour of organ- 
icism and the theory of progress. The 
true heirs-of the Scottish sociological 
tradition became the socialists and 
Marx. 

A generous selection from the writ- 
ings of the leading Scottish theorists, 
as well as from a number of minor 
figures, has now been made by Louis 
Schneider. There is David Hume on 
causation (although this is available in 
a number of editions of the ‘Enquiry 
concerning human understanding’); 
Ferguson and Smith on the unintended 
results of social action, social develop- 
ment being essentially unplanned; 
there are anticipations of functional- 
ism, selections showing the Scots aware- 
ness of history, social cohesion and 
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anthropology. Schneider prefaces the 
selections with a lengthy and judicious 
introduction. 

Two major criticisms can be levelled 
at this book. Firstly, in his introduc- 
tion, Schneider does not attempt to 
place the Scots in relation to earlier 
writers, such as Harrington, Vico, 
Montesquieu who shared a similar out- 
look on social analysis, and thus indi- 
cate the way in which the Scots were 
original; this is important since it has 
been frequently argued that they were 
merely pale imitators of, for example, 
Montesquieu and thus of no major 
significance. Secondly, and more 
seriously, the selections do not ade- 
quately reflect the full ‘range of socio- 
logical concern’. There is very little on 
social stratification (Millar is not even 
included in the selections) social con- 
flict, the alienating consequences of 
industrialization and the extension of 
the division of labour on which Smith, 
Ferguson and Millar wrote a great deal; , 
there is nothing on methodology (Fer- 
guson wrote of method as the ‘principle 
aid he [could] give’) social morphology 
(governments and societies) and the 
dominating concern of the whole 
Scottish school, the analysis of feudal- 
ism. Schneider's selections and choice 
of authors are far too philosophical as 
is indicated in his choice of such wholly 
philosophical figures as Thomas Reid, 
Francis Hutcheson and Dugald Stewart. 

Yet, for all this, the book is significant 
in pointing up the sociological concerns 
of eighteenth-century Scottish thought 
and for the implied suggestion that the 
first sociological school was prior to the 
French Revolution and the collapse of 
social order. Traditional explanations 
for the rise of sociology take their point 
of departure from post revolutionary 
France; ironically, the Revolution cut 
short the first sociology. 

Alan Swingewood 
LSE. 


Social Work and Social Values 
Eileen Younghusband (ed.) London 
Allen & Unwin for National Institute 
of Social Work Training 1967 200 pp. 
355. 


This book follows Social Work with 
Families and New Developments in 
Casework as the third volume of Read- 
ings in Social Work compiled by Dame 
Eileen Younghusband. Fifteen articles, 
by many distinguished authors, are 
reprinted. All but one are from social 
work journals, six British and eight 
American. Social values do to some 
extent form a unifying thread in vary- 
ing ways. There is Dorothy Emmet on 
ethics in social work, Florence Kluck- 
hohn on the relevance of the values of 
different family patterns for casework, 
Clare Winnicott on agency function, 
Florence Hollis on assumptions of case- 
work such as acceptance and self- 
determination, Grace Coyle on the 
‘public health’ function of social work, 
and Olive Stevenson on conflicting 
aims in the co-ordination of services. 
However, two of the articles deal with 
methods of treating character disorders 
by casework methods and the book ends 
with four sensitive accounts of aspects 
of adoption, fostering, dying and com- 
munication with patients. In these, and 
also elsewhere, social values tend to be 
taken for granted rather than analysed. 
However the volume will make in- 
teresting and valuable reading for 
social workers and for others interested 
in questions of value in applied fields. 
The limitations of the volume are in 
many ways the limitations of contem- 
porary investigation of social work. For 
example Florence Hollis’s discussion of 
acceptance and self-determination, 
dating from 1954, is prescriptive and 
exhortatory, showing little advance on, 
say, Annette Garrett in 1940. Social 
workers have continually examined 
their methods and principles, but have 
too rarely sought supporting research 
evidence. Only three of the articles— 
those by Kiuckhohn, by E, M. Goldberg 
on the consequences of the 1959 Mental 
Health Act, and by David Kaplan on 
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crisis intervention and acute situational 
disorder—cite any evidence at all. 
Otherwise what support there is comes 
from case histories and the experience 
of, doubtless, sensitive and effective 
caseworkers, It is still too common to 
find articles, such as two very similar 
American ones by Pollak and Gross- 
bard on character disorders and on ego- 
deficiency in delinquents, which take 
entirely for granted that these condi- 
tions can be treated by casework which 
is in effect psychiatric treatment of a 
psychoanalytical kind. The importance 
of social conditions and the possibility 
of changing them tend to be neglected, 
so that the discussion of agency func- 
tion can amount to the ‘conservative’ 
assumption that the task of the social 
worker is to ‘adjust’ the person to his 
situation by means of the probation 
officer's becoming an authority figure 
or the child care officer a maternal 
figure. Conspicuous exceptions to this 
neglect of the environment are articles 
by Kluckhohn, Kaplan and Grace 
Coyle, although her plea of 1956 for 
attention to the social situation, citing 
Elton Mayo, sounds by now a little 
dated. The place of administration in 
social work is also under-played, apart 
from articles by Olive Stevenson and 
E. M. Goldberg, and even these, in- 
structive though they are, are likely to 
become out-of-date once the Seebohm 
report is published. Too many of the 
articles are ald. Helen Perlman’s dis- 
cussion of 1951 of the fear that social 
work encourages dependency is, in this 
country at least, more a contribution 
to the history of social work than a 
document of contemporary relevance. 
Despite these criticisms, this book con- 
tains much fruitful reading. 
D. £. G. Plowman 
LS.E. 


The Professional Task in Welfare 
Practice 

Peter Nokes London Routledge & 
Kegan Paul 1968 xii+140 pp. 28s. 


This book is disappointing in a number 
of ways. The title first of all raises 
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expectations which the text itself does 
not satisfy. There is a great need for a 
book Which does examine the sense in 
which the word ‘professional’ can be 
applied to welfare workers, and the way 
in which such professionals are inte- 
grated into welfare settings. There is 
reason to believe that they set very 
different social processes in train in 
voluntary welfare agencies as compared 
with those run by public services. In a 
public agency with its ‘public account- 
ability’ ethos, for instance, the doctor 
can secure a degree of professional 
autonomy which is rarely vouchsafed 
to the social workers. Why is this, and 
what effect does it have upon the per- 
formance of the social workers profes- 
sional function? 

Mr. Nokes does not address himself 
to such questions as these. He confines 
himself almost exclusively to services 
making residential provision for their 
clients and even within this field 
focuses very largely upon penal institu- 
tions. If any further indication was 
required. of the failure of the book to 
come to terms with its title it is to be 
found in the fact that such basic writ- 
ings as those of Blau (on welfare organ- 
izations), or Stinchcomb, or Parsons (on 
professionalism) find any place at all in 
it, 

In fact much of the book is concerned 
with arguments about commitment in 
Sociology. In the course of this Mr. 
Nokes makes arrogantly hostile re- 
marks about some of his fellow sociol- 
ogists, which are hardly justified by the 
arguments he puts forward, inspired as 
they often are by a misunderstanding 
of the positions taken up by other 

. people. As one who is misunderstood 
or wrongly cited several times in this 
book, the present reviewer is comforted 
by the good company in which he thus 
finds himself. 


Although Mr. Nokes’s complaints 
about many of his professional col- 
leagues are complaints about their 
value commitments, he does not seem 
himself to want to take up a detached 
position. What is wrong is apparently 
the more ‘progressive’ kind of commit- 
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ment. One could summarize. much of 
the message of this book in the follow- 
ing points: (i) Retributive attitudes to 
crime ought not to be abandoned.. 
(ii) Behaviour therapy is good, whilst 
the value of psychotherapy has still to 
be proven. (iii) Academics should not 
interfere with the practical men who 
have to do the job, The first of these 
embodies a moral attitude which is 
tenable but not one which this re- 
viewer, at any rate, shares; the second 
is highly tendentious as implying that 
behaviour therapy has been validated: 
‘And on the other hand behaviour 
therapy and the teaching machine tend 
to be rejected not because they do not 
work, for we can be pretty sure they 
do....’ The third is a plea for a truce 
on criticism, especially educated criti- 
cism, when we know that all progress 
in penal affairs has come from this 
source. His ‘ivory tower’ picture of the 
relationship academics establish with 
the field of practice seems to me to be 
very wide of the mark. 

Yet in spite of all this Mr. Nokes is 
worth reading, not as a guide to the 
subject he proclaims in his title, or 
even a8 a guide to the subject which he 
purports to tackle, but as presenting a 
very personal and sometimes irritating 
but none-the-less stimulating ‘new 
look’ at old issues, Conservative sociol- 
ogists, are few and far between; 
especially in criminology, and Mr. 
Nokes is a welcome, if maverick, recruit 
to their ranks. And he does raise a 
number of important practical issues, 
such as the importance of drawing 
practitioners into the decision-making 
process; and the important fact that in 
penal policy (for example) the real 
issue may be moral, that some forms of 
punishment or treatment may do more 
damage to our social morality than the 
crimes they are intended to prevent. 
What price behaviour therapy in this 
context? 

Howard Jones 
University of Keele 


Community as Doctor: New 
Perspectives on a Therapeutic 
Community 

Robert N. Rapoport with the collabor- 
ation of Rhona Rapaport and Irving 
Rosow Social Science Paperbacks 
Tavistock Publications 1967 3325 pp. 
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When I first read this book seven years 
ago I was engaged mainly in trying to 
persuade somewhat sceptical doctors 
tbat social scientists could contribute 
something of value to medical practice 
in hospitals and homes. The perceptive 
sociological description and analysis of 
the Social Rehabilitation Unit at Bel- 
mont (now Henderson) Psychiatric 
Hospital contained in Community as 
Doctor provided a good example of one 
kind of contribution which could be 
expected from social scientists given 
Opportunities to observe and analyse a 
medical institution in depth and over 
time. 

Reconsidering it today, on its re-issue 
in paper back form, I do so from a 
rather different standpoint, because I 
am more involved in inquiries where 
I have to analyse the roles and relation- 
ships of individuals employed in social 
welfare services, or examine the ideo- 
logical orientation of these institutions. 
Once again J am favourably struck by 
the book’s relevance to sociologists 
studying such institutions as hospitals, 
hostels, prisons, schools and colleges. 

It is difficult to say what impresses me 
most about the book for there are many 
things about it to be admired. First, for 
example it is notable for the meticu- 
lously careful account it gives of the 
psychiatric unit and its ideologies. The 
classification of observations and their 
schematic arrangement seem to me to 
be particularly apt. In so far as models 
are used they emerge from the data: the 
data are not manipulated or moulded 
to fit them. 

Secondly, it takes time into aecount 
in a very felicitous fashion, describing 
and analysing the Unit—not as frozen 
at a point of time—but as involved in 
a process of continuous adaptation to 
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changing internal and external pres- 
sures, Thirdly, the author is careful to 
show why some findings, for example, 
that those who stayed longest (the 
maximum period permitted was a year) 
were most likely to show improve- 
ment on discharge, must be treated 
cautiously, 

Finally, he deals successfully with 
one of the most difficult problems 
facing the research worker who has 
been given access to data at least partly 
on the assumption by the donors that 
his findings can be applied by them in 
ways they hold to be valuable. Of course 
those who willingly let sociologists 
examine their activities are probably 
very secure individuals convinced that 
no research findings could undermine 
the essential rightness of their ideas 
and practices; but this may not be true 
of their subordinates, and the results 
of a searching inquiry may even shake 
the self confidence of the promoter. 
The penetrating analysis of the ideo- 
logies of the therapeutic milieu con- 
cepts which governed the activities of 
this Unit and of the role conflicts and 
dilemmas in which their pursuit placed 
individuals, if not tactfully handled, 
could have led to rejection of the 
findings and a great deal of hostility 
on the part of those committed to the 
ideology. 

In this instance, there was no need to 
doubt the capacity of the Unit's leader- 
ship to accept unwelcome research find- 
ings and consider how far these should 
suggest modifications in the structure 
or practices of the Unit. Nevertheless, 
the method of presenting conclusions 
and their implications which the 
author applies in his final chapter 
seems to me a model which could well 
be followed by other social scientists 
invited or allowed to examine the 
working of public or private institu- 
tions. 

Margot Jefferys 
Bedford College 
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A Decade Later: a Follow Up 

Study of Social Class and Mental 
Illness A 

Jerome K. Myers and Lee L. Bean in 
collaboration with Max P. Pepper 
John Wiley 1968 7os. 


This work is a statistically impressive 
attempt to establish the existence of an 
empirical correlation between occupa- 
tional and educational aggregates and 
the career of ‘the mental patient’ in 
the New Haven area of Connecticut, 
U.S.A. Tt follows directly the path 
broken by the now classic account of 
Hollingshead and Redlitch, ‘Social 
Class and Mental Illness’, in which the 
same operational definition of class was 
shown to be related to the develop- 
ment, distribution, type and treatment 
of mental illness. It uses the same 
material and categories as a base line 
in demonstrating that a relationship 


also obtains in regard to the treatment, | 


readmission experience and adjust- 
ment to the local community after ten 

- years. The authors suggest inter alia 
some of the possible reasons for the 
observed correlations and this aspect 
deserves the closest attention. 

However the most noteworthy ex- 
ample as to how this relationship 
evolves is to be found in that instance 
of their own methodological values 
when they desist from following up the 
359 (19 per cent) patients (mainly 
upper class) of the original sample who 
were treated by private psychiatrists, 
This is done on the grounds that it 
would be a breach of medical ethics to 
contact these patients without the psy- 
chiatrists’ permission. 

This is not to say that the scientific 
status of their statistics is diminished, 
but that respectable social scientists are 
obliged to toe the line when they enter 
the magic circle of medical profession- 
alism, thereby indicating in their own 
activity the force that social class and 
psychiatric orthodoxy play in the insti- 
tutionalization of selection, diagnosis 
and treatment of people labelled 
‘mentally ill’. i 

The authors think that they are 
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avoiding normative definitions of mad- 
ness and sanity by opting for existing 
social groupings within the comminity 
(psychiatric patients and non-psychia- 
tric patients) instead of an a priori 
conceptualization of what constitutes 
‘normal’. But in this case the only effect 
is to (a) shelve the absolutely funda- 
mental issue as to the nature of the 
sanity-madness continuum in an 
inegalitarian status conscious com- 
munity, (b) endorse the prevailing 
definition with the legitimizing seal of 
academic social science, and (c) severely 
limit the explanatory power of the des- 
criptive framework because of the 
quite uncritical acceptance of value- 
neutrality as a valid epistemological 
basis. 

While it could be argued that such a 
critique is irrelevant- because these 
concerns fall outside the scope the 
authors set themselves, this would miss 
the point since such an approach limits 
the understanding of the observed 
relationships to yet further clusters of 
empirical correlates of little signifi- 
cance since they are unsupported by 
any theory about class relationships one 
to another, to the community on and in 
which they interact, and to the mean- 
ing of mental illness within this context. 

As the authors themselves imply, 
mental illness and its outcome is not 
a thing which certain people have, but 
an attribution which other people 
make. To describe the role of social 
class as but a disembodied statistical 
aggregate of occupational and educa- 
tional values when dealing with phe- 
nomena of this kind, is not so much as 
scratching the surface but scratching 
the wrong surface. 

M. Taussig 
Graduate School, L.S.E. 


The Sociology of Small Groups 
Theodore M. Mills Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey Prentice-Hall Inc, Found- 
ations of Modern Sociology Series 1967 
136 pp. 36s. (16s. Paperback) 


This is a very unusual book about 
groups. The author is primarily con- 


cerned with-conceptual models—e.g. 
should groups be regarded as mechani- 
cal systems, organisms, or cybernetic- 
growth systems? These are not put 
forward as theories to be tested, or as 
sources of empirical hypotheses, but as 
conceptualizations which are more or 
less adequate in relation to common 
experience of group behaviour. 

A number of research workers in the 
field of small social groups have become 
discontented with the tradition of 
laboratory experimentation on small 
groups. It is doubtful however whether 
more abstract and less testable theories 
will'advance our knowledge of groups. 

`The reviewer believes that detailed 
sociological and clinical studies are 
needed of the phenomena occurring in 
different kinds of real group; until 
this has been done theorizing may be 
‘premature. This book does contain a 
section on research methods, that dis- 
cusses collaboration between experi- 
menter and group—which -is quite 
impossible for most kinds of research 
—but it does not deal with more press- 
ing and important issues. 

This book is of some interest to the 
specialist—the sections on group de- 
velopment and types of motivation are 
original and could lead to useful 
research. It cannot be recommended 
very strongly for students since it does 
not give a good account of empirical 
research on groups and there is little 
about research in such areas as leader- 
ship and role-differentiation, person- 
ality and motivation, and sociometry. 

Michael Argyle 

Institute of Expenmeniah Psychology, 

Oxford 


Strangers to the City: Urban Man 
in Jos, Nigeria 

Leonard Plotnicov University, of Pitts- 
burgh Press 1967 xiii+320 pp. $6.95 
(Paper $2.95). 


This is an anthropologist’s attempt to 
understand the apparent contradic- 
tions in culture and behaviour in 
African urban society. Traditionally 
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eschewing ‘grand theories and catch-all 
concepts’ the anthropologist struggles 
to observe actions rather than collect 
attributes of his significant actors. This, 
argues Plotnicov, requires ‘the research 
skills of the social scientist and the 
sensitivity of a good novelist’ (p. 19). 

Most of the book is devoted to ex- 
tended portraits of four men, with a 
sketchier account of four others. Over 
a period of a year or more, and with 
the help of an interpreter, the author 
chatted to his informants, gradually 
unveiling the ‘real’ situation and atti- 
tude of each. At an early stage in 
the interviewing respondents would 
present an idealized definition of 
themselves but as the relationships 
developed, more intimate and personal 
information was produced which 
contradicted or made clear earlier 
responses. 

Plotnicov understands that more 
complicated reasons may not neces- 
sarily be more ‘real’ or ‘true’ than 
earlier more superficial answers. How- 
ever, he is very bothered by the use of 
traditional schedule and questionnaire 
surveys in the unstable and changing 
conditions of African towns. For 
example, he quotes Mitchell’s well- 
known Copper Belt study which, from 
a sample of over one hundred men and 
women, concluded that 70 per cent did 
not see their stay in the city as being 
permanent. Similarly most of Plotni- 
cov’s respondents had some sort of 
idyllic view of their home area and 
initially asserted that they would 
eventually move back to their rural 
homeland. It was only after intensive 
interviewing that it became clear that 
it was very unlikely that they would 
ever leave the town, and that they were 
trying to live with myth rather than 
reality. 

What are termed the ‘theoretical 
conclusions’ of this study are not start- 
ling: individual’s behaviour can be 
understood in terms of their previous 
biographies or patterns of socialization 
and in terms of their reference group 
perspectives. Behaviour is pluralistic 
rather than unpatterned and depends 
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on situational selectivity. Only under- 
stand the actor’s definition of the situa- 
tion, argues Plotnicov, and the way ‘he 
is attempting to relate appropriately to 
the multiple frames of reference urban 
society presents’ (p. 295) and the 
systemic nature of social life will 
emerge, Clearly this approach follows 
very closely the work of Epstein, 
Gluckman and Mitchell and seems to 
confirm much of what they have been 
saying over the past ten years. 

However, Plotnicov’s study does raise 
certain methodological problems of 
fundamental importance. It is one 
thing to argue (as Epstein, for example, 
has done) for an ego-oriented approach 
to social network analysis but it is 
another matter to move towards depth 
interviewing, which virtually involves 
psychoanalysing the respondent. Plot- 
nicov claims it is ‘nec to focus on 
the individual’s real world, his social 
environment as he perceives it, and 
observe how he relates to it, defines his 
own identity by it, and—through his 
adjustments to it-how he seeks to gain 
material, social and psychological satis- 
factions, and to avoid disappoint- 
ments’ (p. 12). Certainly Plotnicov 
disarms his potential critics by accept- 
ing that this approach is not likely to 
help ‘high level structural analysis’ but 
when he goes on to claim that his study 
integrates the ego-centred and conven- 
tional sociological approaches it is hard 
to agree with him. 

It is easy to make mock of a new 
generation of urban anthropologists 
chatting up their half-dozen respond- 
ents in order to reassure research 
foundations that things are still pretty 
stable in Third World cities, Never- 
theless, there is a real danger that the 
structural constraints will be over- 
looked or minimized as being less ‘real’ 
than some ego’s definition of the situa- 
tion. 

Ray Pahl 
University of Kent at Canterbury 
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The Growth of Cities in the 
Nineteenth Century: a Study in’ 
Statistics 

Adna Ferrin Weber New York Cornell 
University Press (Cornell Paperbacks) 


O.U.P. 1967 495 pp. 245. 


At last Adna Weber's classic study in 
urban development is available in a 
paperback edition, at the extremely 
reasonable price of 24s. for nearly joo 
pages packed tight with the most com- 
prehensive study of world urban 
growth ever produced by one man. 

Weber’s classic work was published 
originally in 1899 and derived from his 
dissertation for a doctorate at Colum- 
bia University. Even though Weber's 
dissertation was judged worthy of a 
prize given only every five years by the 
university, the scope of this work is so 
great in both breadth and depth as to 
make present-day doctorates look puny 
by comparison. Lewis Mumford is 
quoted in the introductory biographi- 
cal note as saying that this book is 
‘important: all the more so because it 
has not tempted emulation’. Weber's 
own background and studies, which 
encompassed both philosophy and 
mathematics at undergraduate level, 
with a progression to political economy 
and finance at graduate level, are un- 
likely to tempt emulation today and 
this may be the key to his tremendous 
span of understanding. 

Weber called his book a study in 
statistics, but it is very much more than 
this. It is almost amusing to read that 
Weber, in expanding his ‘essay’ from 
the narrower confines of the doctoral 
dissertation to a work which would 
appeal to a wider circle of readers, was 
worried about reconciling the aims of 
‘a scientific treatise’ with the requisites 
of ‘a popular work’. 

The greatness of this work lies in the 
way in which the quality of the 
scientific treatise is so clearly estab- 
lished that one cannot but feel that the 
book would only have been damaged —__. 
had he allowed the idea of popular 
appeal to weigh too heavily upon him, 
We readers of today, with so much 
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sociology around us which seems aimed 
at being popular rather than scientific, 
may sigh with relief that Weber did not 
write down his dissertation for the 
diversion of the populace. 

For new readers, this book gives both 
data and methodological critiques of 
definitions of urbanism for virtually 
every European country from Britain 
to Bulgaria, as well as for American, 
Asiatic, African and Australasian 
countries, The causes of urban growth 
are studied, with large sections of 
migration and population movement. 
The structure of urban populations is 
analysed, using all possible indices of a 
statistical type. Even the ‘physical and 
moral health’ of the city and the 
country are studied using objective 
data as the basis for argument. In his 
conclusions Weber sums up the tend- 
encies and looks hopefully for remedies 
to the problems which urban growth 
have produced. His main hope was that 
the ‘fise of the suburbs’ would remove 
the evils of city life so far as they result 
from overcrowding, giving a modified 
concentration ‘which offers the advant- 
ages of both city and country life’. If, 
in 1898, he was unable to forecast the 
problems arising from suburban de- 
velopment who can complain? The 
planners of the 1960's seem no nearer to 
an answer. For its time this book is a 
landmark, and for its scholarship it 
should be read by every student of 
urbanism. 

Peter H. Mann 
University of Sheffield 


Der Neid : Eine Theorie der 
Gesellschaft 

Helmut Schoeck Freiburg Verlag 
Karl Alber 1966 432 pp. 32 DM. 


Modern advances in knowledge would 
seem to have left the traditional vices 
and virtues in the position of the 
mediaeval elements and humours, of 


__..interest only to the historian of ideas. 


But Professor Schoeck’s book may give 
us cause to think that neglect of the 
familiar emotions. and dispositions of 
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everyday life may stem as much from 
the deficiencies of social science rather 
than its progress. After all the absorp- 
tion of all emotional phenomena into 
the category of effectivity can scarcely 
be seen as a great advance. Over- 
abstraction in sociology, reductionism 
in psychology (and a conspiracy of the 
two against social psychology), militate 
against the serious treatment of topics 
such as faith, hope, fear, and pride. 
There are notable exceptions to this 
neglect, for example the attention paid 
to guilt and ambition; perhaps to these 
we may soon add envy, although, for 
reasons which will become apparent, 
Schoeck’s treatise will not on its own 
secure this. 

Schoeck’s most general proposition is 
that envy is universal; only in the forms 
in which it is expressed or controlled 
does it vary. This is a large claim anda 
correspondingly large amount of space 
is spent revealing envy as a source 
of vandalism, police action, witch- 
hunting, revolution, and egalitarian 
ideologies. Quite evidently an inter- 
pretative standpoint which brings to- 
gether such diverse phenomena is 
powerful in its capacity to surprise and 
stimulate. Schoeck’s great virtue is that 
he is not telling us the obvious,—even 
if his method has something in common 
with water divining; one cannot be sure 
how he got to his point, but one can 
be sure that.he has found what he set 
out to find. The effect of his book is 
dramatic, something akin to the first 
contact with Marx or Freud—as with 
class or sex, envy appears to be every- 
where, and one feels that the world, 
including one’s own most immediate 
experiences of it can never seem the 
same again. 

Schoeck clearly demonstrates the 
importance of envy as an interpretative 
category. But this is not the same as 
offering a theory of society, which the 
subtitle of the book promises. What we 
are given is largely restricted to the 
first and last chapters of the book. It 
can be stated quite briefly. Envy may 
restrict innovation, or it may stimulate 
revolution. It is important as a means 
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of social control and of placing limits. 


on power. It may disperse innovators 
and hence diffuse invention. More im- 
portant however are the civilizing 
consequences of limitations on envy. 
Indeed Schoeck argues that it is a pre- 
condition of economic growth that men 
must be able to act without having 
to pay regard to the envy of others, 
Ideologies, in particular religious sys- 
tems of belief, place limits on envy 


by justifying unequal distribution of. 


goods and privileges, by assuring men 
' ofa 'real’ equality, and by treating envy 
as reprehensible. 

One major exception Schoeck finds 
to this general way in which ideologies 
function. Socialism alone capitulates to 
envy and attempts to build a society 
where envy cannot exist—necessarily 
in vain, argues Schoeck, because of the 
universality and functional qualities of 
envy. As with Marx and Freud a theory 
is transformed into polemic, and the 
errors of socialism are expounded at 
length in chapters devoted to envy asa 
source of taxation, envy as the basis 
of the idea of equality, envy in the 
critique of the affluent society. In spite 
of quibbles of this kind, ‘there has 
never been and cannot be such a thing 
as luxury, only envy of consumption 
behaviour branded as luxury,’ these 
are provocative and stimulating chap- 
ters. But undoubtedly a theory of 
society which ends on the note, ‘the 
time has come to cease acting as if 
those who envy were decisive in form- 
ing economic and social policy’ must 
be treated with some caution. 

Indeed if we look at the definition of 
envy which Schoeck uses we are bound 
to wonder how it can be used as part of 
an attack on socialism. For him ‘envy 
denotes that malicious self-troubling 
disposition, the discontent with which 
a person views the welfare and advan- 
tages of others, begrudges them, and in 
addition usually wishes to destroy or 
possess them himself’. From this defini- 
tion it is hard to see why envy cannot be 
expressed just as much in the desire for 
inequality as in the desire for equality. 
jealously guarded privilege, the desire 
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to maintain and extend power over 
others are equally expressions of the 
wish to destroy the welfare of others. Or 
do we have to assume that apartheid 
laws are the expression of the black 
man’s envy, or that Sinyavsky’s and 
Daniel’s imprisonment is the result of 
their envy of Russian leaders? It is true 
that Schoeck occasionally makes men- 
tion of such phenomena as the envy 
of a prince for his courtiers, or of an 
aristocracy for a merchant class, but 
he fails to pursue the implications of 
this. The partiality of his view of the 
incidence of envy is clear when he 
writes of sumptuary legislation. He 
only considers its function in main- 
taining equality within a group rather 
than its hierarchical function in span- 
ning groups. If socialism capitulates to 
the envy of the masses may we not 
equally say that other ideologies capitu- 
late to the envy of priest, aristocrat, 
landlord or capitalist? Socialism and 
ideologies such as Catholicism or Hin- 
duism have this in common: certain 
distributions of property and privilege 
are regarded as proper; where a popu- 
lation is imbued with such notions 
deviations from these norms will excite 
envy. In neither case would it be right 
to pre-judge where envy will arise or 
in which direction it will be aimed. 

But Schoeck finds a further defect in 
socialism. Apart from pandering to a 
certain type of envious person, it can- 
not work. The religions, it seems, can 
stem envy, socialism cannot because it 
is based on the unrealizable goal of 
equality. Hinduism works, socialism 
does not. 

His argument is bad for two reasons. 
In the first place permanent universally 
accepted differentials are as impossible 
to establish as permanent agreed defi- 
nitions of equality. If the perception 
of equality is prey to the (potentially 
limitless) capacity of individuals to 
make fine distinctions, so also is the 
perception of inequality. In a society 
based on the justification of specific 
inequalities between groups who can 
insure that the inequalities of one year 
will be perceived as equal to the in- 


equalities of a previous year? Secondly 
for polemical reasons Schoeck is com- 
paring the defects of socialism in prac- 
tice with ideologies taken at face value. 
When we compare the reality of the 
Indian system with Schoeck’s idealized 
picture, the four ill-defined Varna and 
the several thousand Jati each striving 
to preserve its position as a group and 
even to improve on it vis-d-vis others, 
we have to be very sceptical about the 
_ limits on inter-group envy. 

As for the relation of envy to econo- 
mic development his insistence on the 
necessity of ideologies of inequality 
leads him to fail to make important 
distinctions which could develop his 
thesis on the significance of envy still 
further. He misses the chance to de- 
velop the idea that inner worldly 
asceticism represents a different re- 
sponse to envy, an insistence on the 
unimportance of worldly goods, with 
paradoxical results. And, most extra- 
ordinarily there is no consideration 
of the phenomena of status striving, 
acquisitiveness, and conspicuous con- 
sumption in capitalist society. Schoeck 
distinguishes emulation from envy but 
does not consider that they might not 
be functional alternatives for indi- 
viduals. Certainly it can be argued 
that the possibility of emulation in ex- 
panding economies deprives religion of 
the strength it derives from its envy- 
assuaging function, and delivers those 
who cannot emulate up to extreme 
forms of envy. 

Schoeck has given us a fascinating 
and readable book. These qualities 
stem from an erudite use of sources 
from philosophy, poetry, history and 
contemporary politics, as well as from 
psychology, sociology and anthropo- 
logy. But a theory of society can no 
longer amount to pointing out that 
either sex, or class, or envy, or what- 
ever other universal feature of human 
life, is manifest in a thousand different 
ways. Such a theory can only be a 
statement of how such universals are 
linked to each other. Certainly it may 
well be due to Schoeck that we must 
now reckon envy as being a necessary 
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element in such a theory, but one must 
hope that the chances of his initiative 
being developed more systematically by 
others have not been jeopardized by his 
polemical intentions. 

This is not the sort of book a British 
sociologist is likely to write—and on 
balance this is a pity. In translation 
it would be assured of a wide public. 
Perhaps some enterprising publisher 
will ensure that others have a chance 
to be as stimulated and exasperated as 
this reviewer has been. 

M. C. Albrow 
University College, Cardiff 


The Myth of the Machine: 
Technics and Haman Development 
Lewis Mumford London Secker & 


Warburg 1967 342 pp. 508. 


‘My purpose in this book,’ asserts Lewis 
Mumford, ‘is to question both the 
assumptions and the predictions upon 
which our commitment to the present 
forms of technical and scientific pro- 
gress, treated as if ends in themselves, 
has been based. I shall bring forward 
evidence that casts doubt upon the 
current theories of man’s basic nature 
which over-rate the part that tools once 
played—and machines now play—in 
human development.’ Surely it does not 
require 292 pages of text and 32 black- 
and-white illustrations to do this? By 
equating these assumptions, predic- 
tions and current theories with a very 
naive kind of technological determin- 
ism, Mumford is of course very easily 
able to show that the data of human 
history need a much more sophisticated 
and subtle framework of explanation 
than this; but since it is not at all likely 
that those who will take the trouble to 
read such a book will be intellectual 
victims of naive technological deter- 
minism in any case, the whole exercise 
seems rather pointless. 

As against this, perhaps Mumford 
thinks that his readers are the victims 
of other people's intellectual fallacies 
and has written his book to stiffen their 
opposition; but what he has not done 
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to help them is to make a careful exam- 
ination of current assumptions and 
predictions and theories to find out 
exactly what part the concept of tech- 
nical and scientific progress plays in 
them. Nor, strangely enough, does he 
consider the significance to such ideas 
of the concepts of origin and develop- 
ment. However, as much of the ‘evi- 
dence’ he presents is about primitive 
societies and the pyramid builders, we 
are entitled to ask, I think, not merely 
what relevance all this has to us at the 
present time but what relevance it may 
be seen to have to those who decide 
policies with respect to the allocation 
of resources. Mumford, it would seem, 
is as much a victim to some kind of 
historical determinism as those he is 
concerned to refute. 

There is, to be sure, a latent purpose 
in the book, which may in fact be 
its primary aim. This is to chill our 
blood with apprehension about what 
its author calls the megamachine— 
an invisible organization about the 
existence of which ‘the historic record 
tells us nothing specifically’. The mega- 
machine, ‘an archetypal machine com- 
posed of human parts’ is best exempli- 
fied by Wittfogel’s Oriental Despotism, 
although because apparently Mumford 
is unfamiliar with the works of this 
author, he is unable to take advantage 
of their careful scholarship in his own 
much more superficial analysis. Instead, 
he presents us with a juxtaposition of 
the hydraulic societies of Mesopotamia, 
Egypt, India, China, Persia, South and 
Central America with the ‘reconstitu- 
tion’ of the megamachine in our own 
time. Thus, ‘the solemn original associ- 
ation of kingship with sacred power, 
human sacrifice, and military organiza- 
tion’ he believes ‘was central to the 
whole development of “civilization” 
that took place between 4000 and 
600 B. And under thin disguises it 
remains central today. The “sovereign 
state” today is only the magnified ab- 
stract counterpart of the divine king: 
and the institutions of human sacrifice 
and slavery are still present, equally 
enlarged and even more imperious in 
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their demands . . .’ Of course, it is im- 
portant that the sinister implications of 
organizational power, of nationalism, 
of the worship of bigness, should be 
examined at the present time. But it 
is difficult to see how the emphasis on 
the earlier manifestation of the mega- 
machine can be anything but a hin- 
drance to this end. Most of the horrors 
that Mumford has in mind when 
writing of the earlier period also 
appear to have been present between 
600 B.c. and the present day. What we 
really need is a careful assessment of 
the placé of the machine in our society 
and this is precisely what The Myth of 
the Machine fails to provide. 
J. A. Banks 
University of Liverpool 


Cambio Social en America Latina. ~ 
Critica de algunas ones 
dominantes en Jas ciencias sociales 
Juan F. Marsal Buenos Aires Solar/ 
Hachette 1967 255 pp. n/p 


La Democracia en Mexico 
Pablo Gonzalez Casanova Mexico City 
Ediciones ERA, S.A. 1965 258 pp. n/p 


Sociological research in Latin America 
is in many ways as fully developed as 
might be expected given the internal 
academic resources of the continent 
and the extraordinarily difficult politi- 
cal conditions under which all social 
scientists have to operate. It does, how- 
ever, reflect the dominance of North 
America both in the models used, in 
the actual areas of investigation and 
the sponsorship of research. This is 
strongly suggested in Marsal’s useful 
critique: there are very few references 
to writers outside the Americas and 
none to British sociologists or anthro- 
pologists working in Latin America. 
The book centres on whether the inter- 
pretations used are useful in providing 
a basis for an analysis of social change 
and concludes that they are not, In 
general Marsal argues that most 
theories of change concentrate on con- 
tinua, presupposing a fixed direction 


of change. They have little to say about 
actual processes ‘and rarely explain 
particular cases. For example it may be 
possible to illustrate the Mexican revo- 
lution as a necessary condition for 
modernization but this explains neither 
the particular course that the revolu- 
* tion took nor such phenomenon as the 
' distribution of power within the society 
since. Most of what Marsal says simply 
provides a Latin American emphasis 
for criticisms advanced elsewhere by 
other sociologists. Unfortunately he 
does not give us grounds for settling on 
‘an alternative. He centres his discus- 
sion on four models: the Redfield- 
derived folk—urban continuum, the 
Marxist-based emphasis on the transi- 
tion from feudal to mass society, the 
concern of Latin American political 
scientists on the polarity of despotism 
and democracy, and the exposition by 
Gino Germani and other Latin Ameri- 
can sociologists of the traditional-mass 
society continuum. The limitations of 
these models—both in the conceptual 
apparatus and the operational useful- 
ness——are well documented, and a 
concluding chapter on ideological re- 
strictions on the study of social change 
demonstrates the way in which North 
American categories have been im- 
ported to Latin America without much 
gain in either clarity or depth in re- 
search. 
The problems are to spell out the 
alternatives and neither Marsal nor 
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Gonzalez Casanova provide us with 
many clues. In many ways what we need 
is not further demolition but an ana- 
lytical kit-bag to enable us to tackle 
further situations. In Mexico, for 
example, Gonzalez Casanova has some 
difficulty in providing interpretations 
of Mexican society, in particular in 
explaining the continuity of traditional 
sectors within a modern economy and 
consequently in framing interpreta- 
tions for the centrality of the Partido 
Revolucionario Institucional in the 
political-economic system. His empha- 
sis on the plurality of Mexican society 
is more of an explanation from a classi- 
fication that an attempt to spell out 
levels of interaction and institutional 
orders. The traditional—-mass society 
continuum is ditched only to reappear 
under new colours, That this is not 
necessary is suggested by such books as 
Octavio Paz’s Labyrinth of Solitude or 
Jean Franco’s Modern Culture of Latin 
America which offer vital suggestions 
for spelling out the relationships be- 
tween structural discontinuities and 
ongoing cultural processes. There are, 
of course, sociological and anthropo- 
logical suggestions too: such as Geertz’s 
essay on ‘Ideology as a cultural system’ 
and Belshaw’s work on ‘Exchange and 
Markets’. Unfortunately neither of 
these writers seems aware of them. 
Ioan Davies 
University of Essex 
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G. A. D. Soares* 


Marxism as a general sociological orientation 


Eighty years have elapsed since Marx’s death and Marxism un- 
doubtedly still is the main ideological issue nowadays. The past few 
decades witnessed a growing interest for scientific research in the 
Social Sciences and its institutionalization as a legitimate field of 
academic inquiry in several Western countries. These very decades 
also witnessed the transformation of Marxism from a sociological and 
economic theory into the official ideology in several countries and 
into the prevalent socioeconomic doctrine in certain academic sub- 
_ cultures in Western countries as well. 

As a result of circumstances over which social scientists have limited 
or no control, the controversy about Marxism went from theoretical 
and academic grounds to political and ideological ones. Ironically, 
this transition took place when the Social Sciences first began to 
develop instruments and coherent theoretical frameworks capable 
of settling the dispute on academic terms. More and more, the 
academic and intellectual controversy over a scientific theory became 
the political struggle over official national ideologies. 

Harsh and dogmatic political debates have replaced the stimulating 
academic polemics. The Social Sciences were more than passive 
observers of this ideological conflict: they were thrown into it with- 
out being allowed to reflect about it. At the same time that social 
scientists are trying to test scientifically other theories of minor con- 
sequence, many of them in their private lives, and oftentimes even 
in a semi-professional capacity, engage in an open attempt to reject 
Marxism. Their methodological sophistication and acquaintance with 
research techniques enabled them to select, test and reject some 
crucial Marxist hypothesis. On the other hand, leading Soviet 
thinkers, lacking this methodological sophistication, have dog- 
matically rejected Social Sciences as developed in Western countries 
on ideological grounds.’ 

Many Western social scientists unconsciously played an important 
ideological role when they attempted to refute Marx scientifically, 
taking Marxism as a scientific theory. The problem, as focused by 


* Glaucio A. D. Soares B.L.L, M.L.L. PH.D. Professor of Sociology, Latin-American 
School of Sociology, Santiago, Chile 
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Western social scientists, was that of the validity of Marxism as a 
scientific theory, and Marxists themselves, so deeply immersed in 
their convictions, unwisely accepted the battle on these grounds. As 
‘Tucker puts it: 


The basic question . . . of students and critics of Marx’s system 
was simply: is it true? . . . The crucial issue was its validity or non- 
validity as a scientific theory of the historical process, and par- 
ticularly as an economic theory of the inevitable revolutionary 
breakdown of the capitalist system.* 


Thus focused, the scientific analysis of Marxism had negative conse- 
quences for Marxism itself. Several specific Marxist predictions, as 
the ones dealing with increasing misery, the proletarization of the 
middle classes, the end of social mobility and the growing revo- 
lutionary activities as consequences of industrialization under capital- 
ism, all were mercilessly turned down by subsequent historical events 
and modern Social Science. It is interesting to emphasize that these neg- 
ative repercussions were greatly increased by the willingness of many 
Marxists to accept the stating of the problem on predictive terms. ‘The 
religious faith of many Marxists on the infallibility of Marx and 
therefore of Marxism as a scientific theory is partly responsible for 
this acceptance. A first reaction to this initial failure seems to have 
been that of selective testing, for example, to attempt to test only the 
‘promising’ predictions. Many social scientists, some of whom already 
conscious of their own ideological opposition to Marxism, adopted 
the same procedure in the opposite direction, with evident advantage. 

This last procedure, aside from being unethical, is technically 
inadvisable, even assuming scientific honesty. For one thing anyone 
trying to analyse an author who has written as extensively as Marx 
at the specific prediction level is bound to be caught in a para- 
phernalia of contradictory statements. Secondly, Marx himself 
changed views in many matters throughout the years and the problem 
arises, which is the ‘true’ Marx.’ Thirdly, unless a theory is highly 
cohesive and logically structured, and unless the specific predictions 
have very little autonomy and have high interdependence, the testing 
of scattered hypothesis has only a limited bearing upon the validity 
of the theory as a whole. Furthermore, it is obvious that if the selec- 
tion is consciously or unconsciously made in accordance with the 
favourability of the data, all conclusions bearing upon the theory are 
invalid as the predictions could not be falsified.* 

The present author’s point of view is that it is perfectly legitimate 
to take Marxism as a sociological theory’ and several authors have 
done so. However, this view is not without problems. What to do in 
face of the large amount of existing negative data? Which specific 
predictions to consider, as it is evident that many changed from the 
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early to the later-day writings. One example of these types of problems 
is, for instance, the question of ‘What does the Marxist theory of 
verelendung (or enmiseration) really mean’. There is no single 
theory of verelendung in Marx and Engels’ writings, in the sense that 
Marx and Engels themselves changed views throughout the course of 
their lives. Most of the early writings by Marx and Engels, either pub- 
lished or unpublished, support the increasing misery doctrine both in 
absolute and relative terms. Most of these were written in the 1840’s in 
England and the Manifesto itself leaves no doubt as to Marx and 
Engels’ views at the time. However, their views seem to have been 
fundamentally altered afterwards. ‘Thus, Lassalle’s iron law of wages 
was criticized by Marx himself in 1875, in the Critique of the Gotha 
Programme,’ who claimed that these views were unscientific and repre- 
sented an ‘outrageous regression’. Engels, in 1885, states that Lassalle’s 
law was really his and Marx’s, but had been discarded.’ As late as 1959 
the official Soviet view seemed to have taken into consideration only 
the early writings as both absolute and relative working class misery 
were emphasized as necessary consequences of capitalist development.* 
To the present author, Marxism lost much of its original logical 
coherence when Marx and Engels were forced to change some of their 
positions in view of the historical developments which they could 
observe during the last decades of their lives. Marx attempted to 
explain a growing number of deviant cases by means of an array of 
auxiliary hypothesis, and by changing some of his intermediate 
concepts and specific predictions. ‘Too many auxiliary hypotheses 
attest to the senility of a theory and changes in intermediate concepts 
and specific predictions which are not followed by a logical recon- 
struction of the theory lead to chaos, as these new concepts and 
predictions do not logically follow from the old basic premises and 
assumptions. This is unquestionably the case of the later work of 
Marx and Engels. How does one untie the theory of class polarization 
from that of increasing misery? This retreat of Marxism into a less 
cohesive theory in order to cope with adverse findings deprived 
Marxism, taken as a sociological theory, of one of its main virtues: 
high internal coherence. One of the benefits of a highly cohesive 

sociological theory is well described by Merton: 


The internal coherence of a theory has an important . . . function, 
for if a variety of empirical consequences are drawn from one 
theoretic system, this reduces the likelihood that competing theories 
can adequately account for the same data. The integrated theory 
sustains a larger measure of confirmation than is the case with 
distinct and unrelated hypothesis, thus accumulating a greater 
weight of evidence.’ 


A number of alternative procedures are available to a scholar when 
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a theory fails to account for empirical data. The following four ‘seem 
to-be the most common ones: (a) he may simply drop the theory, 
thereby losing its possible contributions; (b) he may systematically 
deny the validity of any contradictory datum and stubbornly stick to 
the unmodified theory, an obviously inadequate, however common, 
procedure; (c) he may develop a series of auxiliary hypothesis and/or 
provide different interpretations for the same conclusions, without 
any change in the prior assumptions and premises, or (d) he may 
provide a channel for empirical data to have a bearing upon the 
theory and attempt to revise and reconstruct it back, from the data to 
the assumptions and premises. N 

The present writer suggests that many social scientists simply 
adopted the first procedure, discarding Marxism altogether even 
though some may have issued some prosaic and inconsequential state- 
ments about the possible usefulness of Marxism. Religious Marxists 
are known for their unconditional refusal to reconsider and revise 
Marxism, thereby fitting the second pattern. Several Marxists, includ- 
ing Marx and Engels themselves, have followed the third procedure 
in their attempt to maintain the basic premises and assumptions of 
young Marxism and to cope with adverse data, whereas the present 
author would recommend the fourth one above to the defendants of 
Marxism as a sociological theory. This procedure, of course, has been 
followed by the revisionists. 

However, these problems disappear or are minimized if one takes 
Marxism not as a sociological theory, but as a general sociological 
orientation. In this capacity, Marxism has a lot to offer and it has 
indeed done so in the past. General sociological orientations were 
well defined by Merton: 


Such sociological orientations involve broad postulates which 
indicate types of variables which are somehow to be taken into 
account rather than specifying determinate relationships between 
particular variables. Indispensable though these orientations,are, 
they provide only the broadest frame-work for empirical inquiry. 

.. The chief function of these orientations is to provide a general 
context for inquiry; they facilitate the process of arriving at deter- 
minate hypotheses. ... Otherwise put, the general orientation 
indicate(s) the relevance of some structural variables, but there still 
remain(s) the task of ferreting out the particular variables to be 
included. Though such general theoretic outlooks have a more 
inclusive and profound effect on the development of scientific 
inquiry than do specific hypotheses . . . they constitute only the 
point of departure for the theorist. It is his task to develop specific, 
interrelated hypotheses by reformulating empirical generalizations ` 
in the light of these generic orientations.*° 
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Thus, one of the main functions of general sociological orientations 
is to provide a broad and relevant theoretical frame of reference. It 
also provides a selection, among an infinity of possibilities, of explan- 
atory and intervening variables. This selection should not be done in 
all or nothing terms, of inclusion of suggested variables and exclusion 
of all others. Rather, it should be done in terms of a differential 
emphasis. Although every research is by necessity selective, in the 
sense that it is impracticable to include all variables possibly relevant 
for the analysis of a specific problem, the exclusion of variables 
should not be made in accordance with the general sociological 


” orientation. For here lies a danger of prohibiting innovation, of limit- 


ing from the beginning the explanatory possibilities of the theory, 
which could not go any further than the conceptual structure of the 


_ general orientation allows." 


One common problem in previous attempts to use Marxism as a 
general sociological orientation deals with the belief that such use 
also implies an unconditional adoption of its model.” This belief 
does not correspond to its use as a general sociological orientation as 
defined herein. Actually, more often than not, an incorrect and vulgar 
version of the Marxist model has been adopted. Many have over- 
simplified it, on the assumption that the Marxist model is a plea for 
economic determinism. The fact that economic variables explain an 
unequal percentage in the variance of an array of dependent variables, 
nowhere approaching 100 per cent, has not been sufficient to convince 
them that the explanatory power of economic variables varies in 
accordance with the nature of the dependent variable at hand and 
that more complex explanatory models are needed. Furthermore, as 
stated above, this is an incorrect apprehension of the model. The 
oversimplification of Marxism for popularization purposes has caused 
this very unfortunate misconception about the role of the economic 
factor. This is by no means a recent problem, for Engels himself had 
the opportunity to state clearly that 

$ . According to the materialist conception of history, the ulti- 
mately determining element in history is the production and 
reproduction of real life. More than this neither Marx nor I has 
ever asserted. Hence, if somebody twists this into saying that the 
economic element is the only determining one he transforms that 
proposition into a meaningless, abstract, senseless, phrase. The 
economic situation is the basis, but the various elements of the 
superstructure . . . also exercise their influence upon the course 
of the historical struggle and in many cases preponderate in deter- 
mining their form.” 


It is clear from the above quotation that the single-factor determinism 
attributed to Marx and Engels is clearly and intentionally refuted at 
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the origin. The deterministic understanding of Marxism seems to 
be the result of a combination of the simplification of the model with 
the fashion of the times or replacing one deterministic theory by 
another. Nevertheless, Engels seems to have been somewhat more 
_ cautious than Marx himself in this conceptualization of determinism, 
as Marx’s writings are much more incisive (for instance, he used the 
expression ‘with the inexorability of a law of nature’), although Marx 
always allowed for deviant cases, as when he stated that it is ‘quite 
possible that a man’s actions will not always be determined by the 
class to which he belongs; but these individual cases are . . . irrelevant 
to the class struggle’. 

Aside from the complications introduced by the presentation of the 
theory in terms of infra and super structures, rather than in ‘variable 
language’, Marxism and current sociological theories are indeed 
similar in their emphases.™ Both are systematic in character, in the 
sense that phenomena are seen as interdependent. However, neither 
‘sponsors functional reciprocity among the several variables involved 
nor do they assert that their degree of functional autonomy is the 
same.** The Marxist emphasis on ‘economic factors’ is, ultimately, 
very similar to current emphases on industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion. Within the realm of his theory of ownership of the means of 
production, Marx’s emphasis is exactly on technology, industrializa- 
tion and urbanization. To this extent, they are similar in their 
emphases, which can be traced back to their common St. Simonian 
origins?” 

It is not too unusual to find writers who implicitly sponsor current 
theories, criticizing Marxism for its economic determinism. As ex- 
plained above, this criticism is the result of a misunderstanding 
and an oversimplification of the Marxist model. 

Therefore, the problem of models when dealing with Marxism as 
a general sociological orientation has been twofold: on the one hand, 
the model has been incorrectly apprehended, incorrectly adopted 
and incorrectly criticized. On the other hand, the functions of a 
general orientation do not include providing a model. Although 
different theories often use similar models, following closely a model 
brings about the danger of orthodoxy, maybe a virtue for the 
ideologue, but undoubtedly a sin for the scientist. 

Actually, one of the virtues of general sociological orientations is 
that they do not tie the author to any kind of theory. General socio- 
logical orientations need not be singular: the author can attempt to 
integrate general orientations from different theories.** Of course, 
this requires the construction of a coherent and internally consistent 
theory from contributions from different conceptual frameworks and 
levels of analysis, with the problem of translating one set of contribu- 
tions into the language of the other and fitting one into the other’s 
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perspective, or conveying both into a third language and conceptual’ 
framework. Nevertheless, often the gains: pay for the costs in a very 
short time. 

To a limited extent, this is done by any author who does not confine 
his readings or opinions to any given theory. For general orientations 
need not be explicitly followed: oftentimes they exert their influence 
through built-in perspectives and the author’s effort of creation is the 
original integration of these influences in a new theory. 

Although this is more often than not an unconscious process, there 
is no reason why it cannot be consciously expanded, through purpose- 
ful exposure to a wider range of theories and focused attention to 
selected ones. The former means interdisciplinary reading and work; 
the latter implies an unequal concentration in a few promising 
theories. It is with reference to this last point that many ideologically- 
bound western social scientists are handicapped, being too responsive 
to inducements and punishments ‘from the prevalent values derived 
from social structure, which tend to create ‘forbidden’ areas. In 
today’s Western societies one of these areas is also one of the under- 
acknowledged sources of fruitful sociological insights: Marxism.” . 
The obstacles to the use of Marxism as a general sociological orienta- 

` tion are therefore manifold. The quasi dichotomic split of the modern 
world, including the world of science, has made it difficult to integrate 
major theories taken as general orientations. This not only hinders 
further creative integration, but also prevents some social scientists 
from acknowledging whatever integration exists. C. : Wright Mills 
has stated clearly this problem: 


. there is today no ‘marxist social science’ of any intellectual 
consequence. There is just+-social science: without the work of 
Marx and other marxists, it would not be what it is today; with 
their work alone, it would not be nearly as good as it happens to be. 
No one who does not come to grips with the ideas of marxism can 
be an adequate social scientist; no one who believes that marxism 
has the last word can be one-either. ... . In the United States, the 
intellectual influences of Marx are often hidden; many of those 
whose very categories of thought are influenced by Marx are often 
unaware of the source of their own methods and conceptions. . 
Many of those who reject (or more accurately, ignore) marxist ways 
of thinking about human. affairs are actually rejecting the classic 
traditions of their own disciplines. ... Many ‘western’ social 
scientists would do more significant work if they paid closer atten- 
tion to marxism as a major source of their disciplines. In the Soviet 
Union, on the other hand, many scholars are often ignorant of the 
developments elsewhere that have come out of the conceptions and 
eon of Marx. Social scientists and reflective men are likely to 
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be historically “provincial and thus intellectually crippled by 
remaining: or ‘being forced to remain unaware of later develop- 
ments in classi¢ yociology.° 


` It is therefore cleat that there is much to gain and nothing to lose by 
‘the acquaintance with a wider range of theories and by attempting 
- tọ escape the ideological boundaries that the split of modern times 
has imposed upoñ us. However, the negative attitude of many 
Western social scientists is by no means the only obstacle to the use 
of Marxism as a“general sociological orientation. On the part of the 
ideologically committed to Marxism there is considerable resistance 
both to the integration of Marxism with other sociological theories 
and to using Marxism as a general orientation only. The dogmatic 
faith in the ex-cathédra infallibility of Marx poses difficult problems. 
Inan ideally free'scientific atmosphere, no one would feel constrained 
either to accept ‘or to reject Marxism. Notice that these problems are 
not necessarily nationally bound. Several Latin American countries 
display institutions where there is a tradition of political radicalism, 
and the pressures of these subcultures are at considerable variance 
with those of society at large. In some of these subcultural pockets, 
one finds a sophomoric enthusiasm for Marxist ideas, much more so 
-than in certain,mdture Communist societies like Poland or Yugo- 
slavia. Their members feel a compulsion to be thought of as Marxists 
and deviation from extreme positions are severely punished. These 
subcultures also present resistance to the use of Marxism as a general 
orientation, as there is a quest for orthodoxy and faithfulness.** 

Al taken into account, the social scientist who purports himself 
to use Marxism ‘as a general sociological orientation is subject to 
considerable pressure. Rather than pleasing everybody by providing 
common grounds for intellectual exchange, he antagonizes both 
factions, as ideological commitments are uncompromising and black 
or white. This is why some who actually have used Marxism as a 
general sociological orientation have denied any influence from 
Marxism, whereas others who also used Marxism as a general orienta- 
tion claimed an orthodox faithfulness. 

. As I see it, the point is to rescue Marxism from the political arena 
ahd to recast our attention on Marxism in a scientific manner. I 
believe that, from the standpoint of science, Marxism has more to 
offer if considered.as a general sociological orientation rather than as 
a theory in itself. Furthermore, I believe that Marxism is the most 
fruitful general sociological orientation developed so far. In a sense 
Marxism is already being used as a general sociological orientation 
by contemporary social scientists who, however, are oftentimes 
unaware of this very fact. Therefore, drawing attention to the role 
of Marxism as a general sociological orientation would have a twofold 
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“-econsequence. On the one hand, it would make many å social scientist 

‘y aware of the origins of the traditions of his discipline which he 

ĉe implicitly accepts and which in many ways influences his research and 
thoughts; on the other hand, it would imply a: conscious effort in 
From my point of view this would be extremely fruitful, as I believe 
that, in spite of the quantitatively immense literature on Marxism, ` 
the possible contributions of Marxism are far from being exhausted: 


Notes 
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Sociological theories embody proba- 
bilistic explanations, rather than exact 
ones. Although I believe that socio- 
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to theories whose primary hypothesis 
cannot at this point be tested, if the 
theory has proven to be fertile in sug- 
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a realistic view of'sociological theories, 
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10. From Robert King Merton, op. 
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exclusive function given to Marxism by 
these authors for they not only include 


_ in their conceptual framework every- 


thing that Marxism suggests, but also 
exclude everything that Marxism does 
not expressly recommend. See, in this 
respect, Edgar’ Morin, Marxisme et 
Sociologie, Paris, Cahiers du Centre 
d'Etudes Socialistes, no. 34-5, 1963, 
PP. 3-13- . 5 

12. I am using thé word model in a 
purely formalistic way, in the sense of a 
pattern of relationships. As such, a 
model is content’ free, and a model 
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abstracted from a theory may be tenta- 
' tively applied to an altogether different 

area of inquiry. For a discussion of 

models in the Social Sciences, see May 

Brodbeck, ‘Models, Meaning and 

Theories’, in Llewellyn Gross (ed.), 
* Symposium on Sociological Theory, 
Evanston, Row, Peterson, 1959, pp. 
373-403. Some of the characteristics of 
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Joseph Bloch’ in Lewis Feuer (ed.), 
Marx and Engels, Garden City, 
Doubleday- -Anchor, 1959, Ppp. 397-8. 
Italics in the original. 
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basis of today's concern with solidarity 
and integration. Marx, however, took 
it within classes and! opposed one to 
each other. No need! to say that St. 
Simonian emphasis on the progress of 
science is paralleled by both Marxism 
and Industrial Sociology, with their 
emphasis on science or, more broadly, 
on technology. The third St. Simonian 
_ Series, including its prophetic or mystic 
component, presents a view of a future 
harmonic industrial world which is the 
very prediction of Marx’s Communist 
society and of current sociologists’ in- 
dustrial society, 

18. This seems what Parsons, among 
others, has tried to do, using psycho- 
analytic theories and’ several theories 
of culture and of social structure as 
general orientations, using an organ- 
icist model. Parsons, ; however, main- 
tains the three levels (personality, 
cultural and social system) separate for 
analytical purposes, See Talcott Par- 
sons and Edward Shils (eds.), Toward 
a General Theory of Action, New 
York, Harper, 1963, Part Il. 

1g. Several authors, who put primary 
emphasis on economic variables, who 
take class structure and class conflict as 
basic concepts, etc., seem unaware that 
they are using Marxism as a general 
sociological orientation. 

20. From C. Wright Mills, The 
Marxists, New York, Dell, 1962, p. 11 

ai, This quest has ‘originated a re- 
newal of interest in the dialectic 
method and in Lukacs} former writings, 
raising questions which planners and 
social scientists in Communist societies 
have long abandoned! as rhetoric and 
subjective. See Georg ‘Lukacs, Histoire 
et Conscience de Classe, Paris, Editions 
de Minuit, 1960. See especially his 
chapter ‘Qu'est-ce que le Marxisme 
Orthodoxe’, pp. 17-45: 


Peter Leonard* 


The application of sociological analysis 
to social work trainingt 


Social work, along with other professional disciplines, is becoming 
increasingly interested in the application of sociological theory and 
research to its particular field of activity. Since the end of the nine- 
teenth century in the London Charity Organization Society and later 
in the United States after Mary Richmond published her book on 
Social Diagnosis, social workers have been encouraged to investigate 
the social factors surrounding the social and psychological casualties 
whom they have attempted to help. Social workers’ interest in social 
factors has met, however, some formidable obstacles which have 
generally prevented them until recently from developing this interest 
into a fuller exercise of the sociological imagination, an exercise which 
demands a sound appreciation of sociological theory. I can mention 
only two of these obstacles in this paper. 


OBSTACLES TO SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS 


- . The first obstacle was the by-product of what has probably been a 
predominantly beneficial influence from outside social work, namely 
that of psychoanalysis. Freud’s theories of personality provided for 
social work the much needed psychological base which was lacking 

_ in the work of Mary Richmond with its unsatisfactory attempt to 

~~ develop ‘characterology’. As a model of personality, Freud’s theories 
were particularly attractive to social workers for they were concerned 
with change; they were an applied psychology which developed not 
by transferring established principles of academic psychology to 
clinical problems, but grew directly from clinical practice. Thus 
psychoanalytic theory appeared to have immediate diagnostic and 
treatment implications for social work and so was incorporated, in 
considerable measure, into the training of social workers. Of course, 
* Peter Leonard B.SC. (ECON. PH.D. Lecturer, Fellowship Course in Social Work 
Education, National Institute for Social Work Training; Lecturer in Social 
Science, University of Liverpool, 1963-6 
t Paper presented to the Sociology Section of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science at the Annual Meeting in Nottingham, September, 1966 
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it would be sociologically naive to suggest that ’social workers’ attrac- 
tion to psychoanalysis and incidentally also to psychiatry was due 
entirely to the practical help which these could offer. It seems 
‘probable that an emerging profession, keen to establish social and 
` occupational status, was particularly eager to identify itself with the 
knowledge and ‘mystiques’ of a more established profession. Now 
although we might accept, provisionally, that psychoanalysis has been 
beneficial to social work, although there is little empirical evidence 
to support this contention, it has also led social work in the past to 
a certain ‘sociological blindness’ and this in spite of the developments 
in ego psychology and the work of the neo-Freudians such as Erich 
Fromm and Karen Horney. Among the dangers which an over- 
emphasis on psychological factors in social problems has produced 
in social work is the kind of reductionism which explains all social 
phenomena in terms of individual personality, ignoring the structural 
elements. 

The second obstacle to the development of the sociological i imagina- 
tion in social workers was a by-product of the development of 
sociology as an academic discipline. In the United States, where both 
sociology and professional social work have flourished to an extent 
unequalled elsewhere, the early years of sociology were marked by 
close connection with social reform. The American Social Science 
Association, formed in 1865, was interested in both sociological facts 
and social amelioration. The founding of the American Sociological 
Society in 1906 probably marked the beginning of the differentiation 
in the United States between academic interest in the social sciences 
‘on the one hand, and social work and social reform on the other. 

This differentiation between the scientific study of society and the 
production of social and cultural change was historically necessary if 
sociology was to develop satisfactorily as an academic discipline in 
its own right rather than exclusively as a tool of social policy. How- 
ever, the eagerness with which sociologists have sometimes sought to 
avoid the reformism and ‘do-goodism’ popularly associated with social 
work has led to a relative neglect of a sub-field of the discipline which, 
in view of the social and cultured significance of welfare service in a 
modern industrial society, might well deserve study. I am speaking 
here of the sociology of social work, some of the major areas of which 
I shall outline in the main part of this paper. 

Now although in Asher Tropp’s words,’ ‘a few sociologists . . . glory 
in, what one can call the micropolitics of sociology’, the debate as to 
whether sociology can be applied to the social work field is receding. 
As sociology itself becomes a more respectable and accepted academic 
discipline, its protagonists have less need to turn on, or ignore, their 
colleagues who occupy, as social work teachers, the next step down 
in the academic pecking-order. We have now, perhaps, moved beyond 
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the position which Alvin Gouldner suggests once existed in the 
relationship between ‘pure’ and ‘applied’ sociology. He wrote, ‘Not 
so long ago the words “social engineer” were a term of opprobrium. 
They carried with them the suspicion that such a social scientist had 
somehow betrayed his vow of dispassionate objectivity and sold his 
scientific heritage for a tasteless mess of popularity’ .? 

If, for various reasons, the relations between sociology and social 
work are improving, how can they develop into a productive partner- 
ship? This partnership should ensure that in the training of social 
workers maximum attention is given to an understanding of society, 
the conflicts and stresses which social institutions give rise to and 
attempt to control, and the relationship of all this to the roles of 
social workers in particular organizational settings. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF SOCIAL WORK 


The answer to the question of what sociology can contribute is not 
easy to spell out in detail for curriculum construction in social work 
training must, as in any other professional education, depend upon 
a sound appreciation of the future occupational role to which training 
is directed, together with building on the academic education which 
has preceded it. Entrants to social work training range from those, in 
universities, who have first degrees in sociology, through those who 
have degrees in other fields, to those, in Colleges of Further Educa- 
tion, who often have little or no previous experience of higher 
education. Now all social work students at the end of training might 
be expected to have some basic familiarity with the various socio- 
logical models of society and its social institutions, and the light which 
these models throw upon the problems of equality, deviance, social 
control, cultural values and the like. Where students begin in this 
field, however, and how far they are to go will depend upon a number 
of variables related, among other things, to the educational back- 
ground of the student and the length and objectives of particular 
social work courses. 

When, in planning social work courses, we consider the future 
occupational role of the student, we are faced with a very serious 
lack of empirical knowledge, a lack which sociology could do much 
to meet. It is because I believe that the sociological study of social 
work has central relevance for social work training that I intend, in 
the remainder of this paper, to outline some of the main areas of study 
within the sociology of social work, a part of the discipline of sociology 
which could have a claim on the professional interests of sociologists 
alongside that of the sociologies of education, industry, medicine or 
law. 

There are several theoretical bases on which the sociological 
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approach to social work may rest, for the study of social work may 
itself contribute to a number of major fields of professional interest to 
the sociologist. Social work research might conttibute to the sociology 
of occupations and professions, to the investigation of formal com- 
plex organizations and bureaucratic structures, to research on small 
groups, and to the study of cultural norms and values. Clearly, the 
sociological study of social work overlaps also with studies of the 
family, the community, social stratification and deviant behaviour. 

The major area of interest relevant to the sociological study of 
social work might be listed as follows: 


1. The relationship between social work clients and certain social 
institutions such as the family and social class. 

2. The relationship between social work services and certain social 
institutions, i.e. the social and political functions of social work. 
3. The roles of social workers as therapists, or social engineers, as 
members of a profession and as employees of organizations. 

4. The training of social workers as socialization into a professional 
sub-culture; the social origins, attitudes and values of students. 


CLIENTS IN THEIR SOCIO-CULTURAL SETTING 


A good deal has been written on some of these areas, whilst others 
have received scant attention from either sociologists or social work 
educators. The relationships between social work clients and the 
family and social class has, of course, been the subject of a good deal 
of interest in recent years and the work of sociologists in this field 
has done much to widen and deepen the perception of social workers 
and their understanding of the cultural milieux of their clients. 
To take one example, Bernstein’s well-known work on class-linked 
language codes? provides valuable hypotheses for the ‘social work 
student to consider when faced with the problems of communication 
between himself and a client coming from a lower working class 
milieu. Bernstein’s work suggests the need to re-examine,in the light 
of these newer socio-cultural perspectives, some of the traditional 
methods of social work with their emphasis upon ane verbal 
exploration of feeling and motivation.‘ 

“This, and a mass of other work in the field of family and class- 
linked aspects of clients’ problems present perhaps the major contri- 
bution of sociology to social work to-date and do not require further 
elaboration here. The development of awareness of the socio-cultural 
aspects of clients problems is now an integral part of the training 
of social workers, but it often remains at a micro-sociological level, 
under-emphasizing the larger questions which would be raised by 
an examination of political and economic structures and their impact 
upon certain sections of society and upon social work itself. 
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Commenting on American social work training Mabel Elliott has 
written: ` 


Social workers have been accused of going through stages when 
they belonged to (i) the ‘tonsil and adenoid school’, (ii) the 
Freudian School and, in later years, (iii) the anthropological- -cultural 
approach to social work problems. Whatever their orientation, most 
social workers have generally attempted to help their clients to 
adjust to the status quo. Little effort is directed toward any frontal 
attack on the environment producing the problems, or toward an 
analysis of the social structure in relation to social problems.’ 


While this may well be an over-harsh judgment there can be little 
doubt that in Britain also until very recently the areas of sociological 
analysis which most interested social workers were those which 
assisted in the understanding of individual and family problems in 
a rather narrow context, rather than those areas which might stimu- 
late a wider and more radical review of the role of social work as an 
agent of social control and social change in a society with a particular 
economic and political structure. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL FUNCTIONS OF SOCIAL WORK 


This leads us, then, to look briefly at the second area relevant to a 
sociological approach, namely the political and social functions of 
social work. The study of values and value-conflict is of vital impor- 
tance here and leads us to consider the value-structure of social work 
and its relation to the values of clients and others in society. To say 
that social work reflects the cultural values of the society in which 
it is rooted would be, of course, to oversimplify a complex interaction 
between the values of an occupational group and the diverse values 
of a modern industrial society. ‘The value-system of social work, as 
revealed in professional writing and opinion, deserves close attention, 
if only to test-out the suggestion that is sometimes made that self- 
reliance, self-responsibility, self-determination, the need to achieve 
and other Protestant economic traits are central to the value-system of 
social work and that social workers help clients to adjust to ‘welfare 
capitalism’ by stressing and encouraging in them the particular traits 
of character that are necessary if the capitalist system is to work. In 
the U.S. Anti-Poverty Programme, for example, social work effort is 
directed above all to enabling the poor to overcome their own limita- 
tions or those of the environment and to stand on their own feet, 
a reflection, perhaps, of the strongly individualistic ideology of 
American social work. 

One of the primary political functions of social work might be seen 
as that of contributing, along with other agencies of social control, 
to the maintenance of consensus and the management of conflict by 
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helping to alleviate the effects of the unequal distribution of economic 
_and political power and resources, while leaving intact the basic ` 

economic and political structures. 

In a society, such as Britain, where the clientele of social work do 
not appear at present to have a manifest class or group-consciousness 
which leads them to challenge the existing social structure, the 
consensus-maintenance function of social work, while leading to some 
disquiet among social workers, does not present a direct challenge 
leading to a re-examination of the values and goals of social work. In 
other countries, however, such as the United States, the! socially and 
economically underprivileged are becoming politically conscious, the 
latent common interests of social work clients are becoming manifest 
and adjustment to the existing social structure is no longer as accept- 
able to them as it was in the past. This is a difficult situation for 
social workers to find themselves in, but they can be helped to 
examine their own professional role by looking at their society, their 
clients and themselves in a sociological perspective which analyses 
the relation of social problems to social structure. 

At a more detailed level, social workers in their training and 
practice need the support of sociological analysis in order to examine 
their educational function in transmitting the dominant culture to 
social deviants, their role in assisting adjustment to social change (e.g. 
the modifying of family roles and their distribution), and their overtly 
authoritarian function of controlling deviant behaviour which might 
threaten society. I have noticed that social work students are becom- 
ing increasingly concerned about such issues from both ‘ethical and 
technical points of view. Social work students become aware of the 
power they appear to exercise in relation to clients; the resources of 
skill, materials and environmental change which it is theirs through 
the organization to give or withhold. They see that the organization 
by which the social worker is employed and the profession to which 
he belongs represents certain values, sometimes conflicting, which 
are transmitted directly or indirectly to clients who because of their 
dependent relationship to the social worker are often in an'apparently 
vulnerable position. Certain kinds of relationships between clients 
and social workers appear to encourage dependence and identification 
and thereby facilitate the transmission of cultural elements. If social 
workers are to use their professional power responsibly they will need 
the help of sociological research in investigating these issues carefully 
and in sifting empirical evidence from speculation. 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL FRAMEWORK OF SOCIAL WORK 
Of the third area relevant to the sociological study of social work, 


namely that concerned with the roles the social worker carries as 
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therapist, professional and employee, I want to limit my. comments 
to the contribution of organizational analysis. If the aim of social 
work training is to equip students to carry out their roles in particular 
organizational settings, then the sociological study of these settings 
and of the particular problems associated with bureaucratic struc- 
tures is vital. The teaching of social work practice itself has a sig- 
nificant history. Under the influence of psychoanalytic theory, the 
examination of social work practice was often focused almost exclu- 
sively on the professional relationship existing between social worker 
and client whilst the organizational setting of this relationship was 
virtually ignored. More recently, with the extension of professional 
social work into a wide variety of agencies, more emphasis has been 
placed upon the formal functions of these agencies and this has 
allowed for fruitful examination of the different roles carried by 
social workers in, for example, Probation and Medical Social Work 
settings.* This focus on formal agency functions, however, can only 
take us a limited way and is related to the kind of teaching on social 
administration, descriptive and weak in theoretical foundation, 
which has often characterized social work training up to the present. 
The teaching of social work practice to include focus on organiza- 
tional structure, on decision-making, on delegation of authority, on 
informal group pressures, in short, on the whole gamut of organiza- 
tional behaviour, prepares the student for his future role in a more 
realistic and at the same time intellectually stimulating way. 
Numerous hypotheses fromi the major students of organization’ 
are available to assist social workers in looking at their roles with 
clients and in the organization. What we lack is empirical knowledge. 
To begin with, we lack substantial knowledge about the actual 
expectations which clients have of social workers, or social workers 
of their own roles.* We might ask whether the patterns of relation- 
ships that Chief Officers of social work agencies establish with their 
staff tend to affect the social workers’ relationships with clients, for , 
example, over consultation in decision-making.” There are numerous 
other questions which social workers might ask and to which socio- 
logical research could contribute. If, for example, we examine the 
important work of Neal Gross and his colleagues*® in their role 
analysis of Massachusett’s school superintendents, we find imme- 
diately a number of questions which we can profitably ask of the 
role of social workers and social administrators, questions which seek 
to discover the structural elements that are the sources of strains and 
tensions for the staff of social work agencies. Do chief officers view 
their local authority committees as a major block to the effective 
performance of their professional responsibilities? What actual 
patterns of relationships exist between chief officers and elected com- 
mittees? Under what conditions does one or the other tend to 
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dominate the relationship? What patterns of division of labour emerge 
when there is a differentiation between professional skill and formal 
authority in a relationship such as that between chief officers and 
elected lay committee? What are the different role orientations of 
senior social workers? Some may give greater importance to the pro- 
fessional or to the administrative aspect of his function-—-why should 
this be? How do differences in the degree and methods of decentraliz- 
ation and delegation of authority affect the functioning. of the social 
work agency, the role of the social workers and the service to the 
client? 

These are but a few of the many organizational T that have 
to be considered in social work training and on which social work 
teachers need a substantial amount of empirical material. 


THE STUDY OF SOCIAL WORK TRAINING 


Let me turn, finally, to the fourth area important in any sociological 
analysis of social work, namely the sociological study of social work 
training itself. Any understanding of the socialization process in social 
work training requires an analysis of the culture of training courses 
in University Social Science Departments, in Colleges of Further 
Education and in other educational institutions and of the formal 
and informal social relations of social work students. Such an analysis 
would have to come from a programme of research which would not 
be easy to mount but which is of great importance if social work 
training is to become more rationally planned and scientifically based. 
Here again, as in the organizational field, numerous questions can be 
put which require careful answering by research. One might start by 
focusing on the student himself and his motivation for social work. 
We need to know the factors influencing the decisions of individuals 
to enter the social work field. Are there marked differences of pro- 
fessional commitment to social work? If so, why? What are the social 
origins of social workers and what is the influence of background 
characteristics on the social workers’ orientations to his job, his actual 
professional performance, his values and his attitudes to the organiz- 
ation which employs him? The development of non-university social + 
work courses, especially those for older people, has provided a means 
of professional status and training for many without previous higher 
education. Do these social work students have different value orienta- 
tions from those with middle-class and university backgrounds? It is 
sometimes suggested" that the middle-class standards of social 
workers predispose them to work on a set of values ‘at variance with 
those held by working class clients. One would like to see this hypo- 
thesis verified particularly in the light of recent recruitment. 

If we consider the learning process in social work training itself, 
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there are another set of questions which arise.™ Basically, we need - 
a sociological perspective on the developing attitudes, values and 
norms of the student during various stages of training and whether 
there are shifts in role definition before and after taking the first 
social work job. Many ex-students speak of their disillusionment after 
taking their first job. We need to know how different educational 
settings (University Social Science Departments, University Extra- 
Mural Departments, Colleges of Commerce, Colleges of Technology) 
influence the social work students’ attitudes and orientations towards 
social work training and practice. 


\ 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


In this paper, I have attempted to outline some of the major problems 
and opportunities involved in efforts to apply sociology to social work 
training. I have suggested that social work could present to the 
sociologist an important field of research and have indicated some of 
the main areas in which I consider such research is needed. ‘These 
areas of research are closely linked and should provide eventually 
interlocking analyses giving an overall picture of social work practice, 
for the study of the professional development of social work students 
leads inevitably to the study of social work practice in its organiza- 
tional and wider sociocultural setting. The sociology of social work, 
based as it must be upon theoretical analysis and empirical research 
can provide for the sociologist a new field of investigation and for the 
social worker an important part of professional training. 
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Immigration and factionalism: an analysis 
of factions in rural Israeli communities 

of immigrants! 

INTRODUCTION 


The sociological analysis of factions has been developing rapidly in 
present research. However, it seems that before a theory of factional- 
ism can be established we need further analysis of the different 
settings in which factions occur. Thus, for example, factions in long- 
established communities (Lewis, 1954, 1955'; Pocock, 19577; Siegel 
and Beals, 1960°; Buisevain, 1964*) seem to organize, operate and 
function differently from factions in relatively new settlements (Firth, 
1957"; Morris, 1957°; Mayer, 1957, 1961"; Benedict, 1957°). 

According to the definition which was developed in the above- 
mentioned works, a faction is stipulated to be an ephemeral group 
which emerges in order to operate in the interest of a specific aim or 
conflict. The criteria of recruitment of members to the different 
factions in the community are mainly based upon personal aspirations 
which are involved in the actual cause of rivalry or conflict, and not 
upon any pre-existing connection among its members, such as kin- 
ship ties, religious affiliations, common caste membership, etc. By 
this definition, it follows that when a faction develops into a more 
stable group based on some more permanent criteria of member- 
ship, such as kinship ties, ideological commitments, etc., it is no 
longer a faction. 
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My discussion, which follows the line of analysis suggested by 
Firth,” will concentrate on the phenomenon of factions in communi- 
ties of immigrants. In this paper I will present some findings of a 
research project in Israel which tried to reconstruct and analyse the 
history and conditions under which factions first emerged and then 
disappeared in some newly created communities of immigrants in the 
course of ten years. By adding the detailed analysis of these cases I 
hope to develop further hypotheses about the conditions under which 
factions may arise, some possible variations they may display in their 
composition and structure, and, most importantly, the function that 
they possibly perform in the process of adjustment of immigrants to 
the new social, political and economic conditions. 

‘The two villages I studied were populated by people from different 
backgrounds. One village, which will be named ‘Misgav’, is populated 
by immigrants from Kurdistan within the borders of Iran. ‘The second 
village, which will be named ‘Merhav’, is peopled by immigrants from 
Morocco. In spite of the difference in social and cultural background, 
the phenomenon of factionalism in the two communities developed 
similarly and exhibited similar structural features. 

One case study (‘Misgav’) will be presented here in ‘detail, while 
the second one (‘Merhav’) will be presented only in outline.” 


SITUATION OF ISRAELI IMMIGRANTS 


Without knowing something about the general situation and ideas 
prevailing the Israeli scene of immigration and absorption, it is 
difficult to understand the developments in our cases. 

Immigration to Israel was largely unplanned. In a few years, par- 
ticularly from 1948 to 1956, hundreds of thousands of people from 
all over the world came to the country. Most of them arrived with 
hardly any previous knowledge or clear expectations: about their 
future economic and social life. This applies especially to immigrants 
from Middle Eastern countries whose cultural, professional and social 
background were of a traditional type. While immigration was mainly 
unplanned, the absorption process was theoretically highly planned. 
In a short time the veteran population in Israel developed various 
complicated organizations and policies for absorbing the immigrants 
based to a large extent on the social and economic ideologies which 
prevailed in Israel before 1948. According to these plans, the larger 
portion of the immigrants were to be settled in new villages and 
towns in the underpopulated areas of the country. But as it was 
difficult to provide immediate proper accommodation and work for 
this influx of immigrants, many of them were accommodated in 
temporary camps near the main towns. Most of the residents in these 
camps were employed daily in subsidized and unskilled work pro- 
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vided by the government—a system psychologically and morally 
preferable to that of outright social welfare grants. 

‘These camps were called ‘ma’abarot’ (plural) which means ‘a tran- 
sitional place’. Although these ma’abarot were built on a temporary 
basis some of them existed for more than ten years. Most of their 
original inhabitants left after a-few years as permanent places were 
found for them by the authorities and others on their own initiative, 
looked for a better alternative in the country. Many immigrants were 
settled in villages which were planned according to the pattern of 


the moshav. This model was introduced in the 1920’s by young Jewish ';' 


pioneers from Europe who were looking for a new professional and” 
social way of life. The moshav represents a pattern of moderate 
economic and social cooperation in an agricultural settlement. Each 
family cultivates its own farm and owns privately its household and 
farm equipment. The land is nationally owned and the national 
agencies allocated initially the same amount of land and facilities to 
each farmer. According to the ideology, members of the moshav in 
the long run will remain economic equals. However, as long as 
economic success is dependent also on individual efforts and talents, 
in reality economic differentiation may occur. 

Mutual aid is one of the most important principles of the moshav. 
It is the responsibility of the community to help families who cannot 
support themselves properly because of unexpected calamities, such 
as illness, etc. The marketing of all agricultural products, the supply- 
ing of farm and household needs, the agricultural services such as 
dairy, granaries, etc. are all managed in a co-operative framework. The 
moshav is a self governing entity with regard to internal municipal 
and development projects. 

The most important organs of administration are the permanent 
committee and the general assembly. There are many other com- 
mittees for specific tasks in the different social and economic sphere. 
The incumbents of all offices and members of committees are elected 
every year by a democratic vote in a general assembly. 

This pattern of settlement, although highly complicated and ideo- 
logically oriented, was considered to be the most suitable for the 
absorption of the new type of immigrant (mostly from Middle 
Eastern countries) who came to Israel after 1948." 

The moshav organization in the new immigrants’ villages is usually 
much less complex and not as viable as the veteran moshavim. Only 
the main institutions function. Frequently the tasks involved are per- 
formed by people from outside. The settlers themselves think that 
the moshav organization consists of paid officials, particularly the 
secretary, the security officer (actually a position which has nothing 
to do with the moshav framework per se and the rabbi (the religious 
functionary). In practice these are often the only offices functioning 
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in many of these communities, The permanent committee usually 
exists and the general assembly meets; but they do so with varying 
degrees of stability, efficiency and internal agreement. 


CASE STUDY—MISGAV 


(a) The process of settlement 


Misgav is a village in the Northern Negev, a semi-arid zone in the 
south of the country. The full capacity of the village is sixty farms 
of which only forty-five were occupied in 1963/4, the period of my 
investigation. 

The settlement began in June 1953 with the arrival of thirty-five 
families recruited from several ma’abarot (the transitional camps) but 
particularly from the ma’abara (singular) in Jerusalem. Most of these 
families immigrated to Israel about three years earlier from villages 
and towns in the mountains of Kurdistan in Iran. When. they arrived 
in Israel they were sent to the ma’abarot, accommodated in small 
huts, and provided by the government agencies with daily, lowly paid 
and low-grade subsidized employment. As expectations and hopes for 
the future in these places were vague, they thought that settlement 
in an agricultural community might provide opportunities for better 
accommodation and economic status. 

The ties between the members of this group were “of different 
kinds. Some of them were related to one another by kinship ties, 
while some had been friends and neighbours in the communities of 
origin in Iran. But the most important basis for recruitment to the 
group were ties of neighbourhood and shared experience which were 
developed during the long stay in the ma’abarot. The organizers of 
the group (which were from the ma’abara in Jerusalem) came into 
contact with the settlement institutions and agreed to the suggestion 
that they should settle in Misgav. 

When they arrived in Misgav, their illusions were shattered. They 
found that the buildings were not yet finished and the water pipes 
were not yet installed, but, worst of all, they could not. farm as the 
requisite facilities were not yet ready. They had again to earn their 
living by temporary subsidized, lowly paid and low-grade employ- 
ments, if they were lucky in the vicinity of the village, otherwise at 
some distance. ‘This disappointment caused twelve families to leave 
the place after less than three months. 

Almost at the same time, but without any eontieétion with this 
group, another twenty families in a ma’abara near the town of 
Rehovot were organized to settle in a village. These were, immigrants 
who had also come about three years earlier from towns and villages 
in Kurdistan and who had experienced many difficulties together in 
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Israel. ‘This shared experience included life in two ma’abarot. They 
had first lived in a ma’abara in the north of the country and had then 
left it as a group for the ma’abara near Rehovot in the centre. The 
motives that caused them to leave the ma’abara for a moshav were 
the same as those which influenced the first group. When they asked 
if they could settle in a village they were sent to join their com- 
patriots in Misgav, since the policy of the settlement institutions at 
that time was to build homogeneous communities. ‘They arrived 
there at the beginning of 1954 and were welcomed by the settlers 
already there who were depressed by the withdrawal of a third of 
their original number. Í 

It seems as if the two groups of settlers were apparently similar 
in respect to: (1) their cultural and social background; (2) their 
experience in Israel; (3) their motives for rural settlement; and (4) 
their criteria for recruiting their members, since these were mainly 
based on neighbourhood ties and shared experience in the painful 
process of absorption. 

The members of the second group also faced disillusionment when 
they encountered the actual conditions in Misgav, especially the 
economic difficulties. 

In the first period these two waves of settlers were identified by 
the villagers as two distinct groups called the ‘Jerusalem group’ and 
the ‘Rehovot group’, although some kinship ties cut across the 
‘borders’ of these groups. 

After the settlement of these two main groups, some other families 
related to one or other of them by kinship, friendship or ties of neigh- 
bourhood settled in the village. Eliezer, the leader of the Rehovot 
group, was especially active in recruiting new settlers. He had come 
to the village without any relatives except two adult sons, but during 
one year he recruited seven families of kinsmen from different 
ma’abarot. ‘These included two sons of his father’s brother, a son of 
his father’s sister, a mother’s brother’s son and three maternal relatives 
of the last named (see Chart 1). One of these, who was of advanced age, 
was brought in, despite the strong opposition of the village committee. 


(b) The formation of interest groups and the development of conflict 


During the first year after the settlement of the Rehovot group some 
tension prevailed between them and the Jerusalem group. Eliezer, 
the leader of the Rehovot group, complained frequently and openly 
that the Jerusalem group deprived the newcomers of many things. 
He argued, for example, that they changed their places of residence in 
the village just before the arrival of the Rehovot members and so occu- 
pied the better part of the village. He was mainly embittered by the 
fact that the secretary of the moshav was one of the Jerusalem members. 
This was a significant complaint since the secretary of a moshav is 
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usually the most important figure in its organization. He exercises con- 
trol and influence over most of the moshav’s resources,'its activities, 
and its connections with the outside agencies and institutions. 

Faced with this growth, of tension the settlement: institutions’ 
instructors working in the village decided to take over all the responsi- 
bilities of management including the task of secretary. 

In the meantime, Eliezer, who as stated had brought to the village 
seven families of his relatives, gradually ceased to represent the 
Rehovot group as a whole. This withdrawal was publicly expressed 
during a general assembly of the settlers when he accused his former 
followers of being drunkards. Eliezer’s new group was the first to be 
based clearly upon the criterion of kinship. But we do not find among 
the members of this group any clear principle of descent. This 
criterion of membership included any relative of any kinship ties and 
genealogical distance. Chart 1 represents the kinship structure of this 


group. 


CHART 1* The genealogical structure of Eliezer’s hin-group 





Eliezer 


A Men O Women = Married A ®@ Deceased 


* Charts 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 include in an prest A all males above 18 years of 
age and only married females who live in 


A large number of the Rehovot group members were/actually con: 
nected by kinship ties. But these ties had not previously been a factor 
determining membership of the group or influencing actions. A proof 
of the previous relative unimportance of these ties we find in the fact 
that Eliezer himself, the leader of this group, had no kinship ties 
with his followers. ‘The withdrawal of Eliezer, who sought followers 
among his own relatives, brought to light the kinship ties among the 
frustrated members of the Rehovot group. I shall call this group 
‘Bokanims’. Chart 2 represents the genealogical structure of this 
group. Kinship relations in this group are basically built on three 
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groups of brothers and their descendants who are connected to a 
genealogical depth of three generations. At different periods the 
group was referred to by the name of one or other of these three 
segments by different persons. In spite of its rather closely knit kin- 
ship ties, this group was relatively passive in the developing conflict. 
Some of its kinsmen were never involved in the group’s later activities 
and were defined by the villagers as ‘neutrals’ (see Chart 2). It seems 
that they suffered from lack of an energetic leadership. 

Eliezer’s group, although small in numbers, was well organized, 
active and aggressive. This group demonstrated shrewdness in its 
behaviour, flexibility in its policies and in general a better adjust- 
ment to the new conditions. They tried to exploit as many as possible 


CHART 2 The genealogical structure of the Bokanims’ kin-group: ‘Neutrals’ 
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of the limited available resources. The instructors considered them 
an enterprising group and helped them in their efforts. 

Their first and main achievement occurred when they bought the 
lorry which was allocated to the village as a common enterprise. ‘The 
village employed one of Eliezer’s sons as its driver. But at this stage, 
the lorry appeared to be uneconomic and the village committee was 
ready to get rid of this burden. Eliezer bought the lorry on easy terms 
at the end of 1954 with money loaned by banks and the settlement 
institutions. Under his ownership it was found very soon to be a 
highly profitable investment. ‘Towards the end of 1955 Eliezer bought 
the tractor which was provided for the village free of tax. His younger 
son worked with the tractor. The ownership of the tractor, which was 
one of the first in the region, provided Eliezer with an important 
source of power. Although the first irrigated plots of land (of ten 
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dunams to every settler) were allocated already in 1954, only in 
1955/6 were they actually cultivated, as the settlers began to adjust to 
agriculture. The village was too far from the regional tractor station 
(established by the settlement institutions) and the villagers were 
highly dependent on Eliezer’s services. Later on when other settlers 
were also willing to acquire a tractor they had to do it in the free 
market where they could get it only at a high price. Moreover, when 
it was possible for them to get some help from the settlement institu- 
tions, Eliezer complained and convinced the authorities that there 
was no need for more than one tractor. 

Eliezer was also active in preventing the functioning of the 
moshao’s institutions. It seems as if these activities were motivated 


CHART 3 The genealogical structure of Mahbati’s kin-group 
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by the assumption that under these institutions, which are based 
upon democratic principles, he might find himself and his followers 
a minority group which would have to accept the decisions of the 
majority. In this eventuality he would have certainly lost his easy 
access to the resources which were allocated to the village. The 
general assembly of the moshav members was usually disorderly, and 
when a village committee was elected it was unable to function 
because of the lack of any consensus of opinion. 

Finding themselves deprived by the apparently aggressive new- 
comers, some of the first settlers (the Jerusalem group) formed a new 
opposition group mainly on the basis of kinship ties. This new type 
of organization was made possible by a marriage between a member 
of a small but energetic family segment and the daughter of a larger 
family group. Chart 3 represents the kinship structure of this new 
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group which was named after its aged and respected member 
‘Mahbati’. 

The genealogical structure of this group resembles that of Eliezer’s 
group. It lacks any consistent principle of descent. It includes 
members from any line of descent, genealogical distance and marriage 
ties. 

It is important to note that the leading members both in Eliezer’s 
group and in Mahbati’s had some previous experience in situations 
of change. Before coming to Israel they had emigrated from Iran to 
Iraq where they spent about fifteen years in Baghdad. No one among 
the Bokanims had had this kind of experience. This fact may partly 
explain the lack of an active leadership among the Bokanims. 

In the political life of the village we find at this point three rela- 
tively clearly defined groups. Eliezer’s group and the Mahbatims 
were the most active and stood in opposition to each other. The 
Bokanims constituted an intermediate group, distinct but relatively 
passive. 

Apart from these three groups we find the phenomenon of the 
‘neutrals’. The ‘neutrals’ included usually those who had no relatives 
in the village or were affiliated to some other few families which 
were not connected with one of the main groups. Some of those who 
were not permanently committed to any group changed their political 
loyalty frequently. Some remained in sympathy with one of the main 
groups and some were entirely passive. 

The disturbed relations in the village were called by the authori- 
ties, and therefore by the villagers also, ‘Hamulot feuding’. ‘Hamula’ 
(singular) is a common term in the Middle East for an agnatic 
minimal lineage, which is a corporate group.** Each group in Misgav 
was called a ‘Hamula’, thus ‘Hamulat Eliezer’, ‘Hamulat Bokanims’, 
‘Hamulat Mahbatims’. 

Although these relations resembled those known in Kurdistan, 
especially among the Moslem population, nevertheless the actual 
situation in Misgav was not in any way a transplantation of previous 
social structure." These ‘Hamulot’ did not have. the structure of an 
agnatic minimal lineage. The members of the group came here from 
different communities in Kurdistan. Moreover, the most active 
members had long ago changed their traditional settings when they 
emigrated to Baghdad. As we have also seen most of the settlers before 
they came to Misgav had had some experience of a different form of 
social organization and group membership based on shared experience 
and neighbourhood ties in the ma’abarot which have some elements 
of voluntary association. 

The use of distant and inconsistent kinship ties as a criterion for 
group membership was legitimized by a theory of friendship. This 
was expressed by statements which indicated that the intensity of the 
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actual interaction and ‘friendship’ between kinfolk was more im- 
portant than the actual genealogical distance even when they were 
still in their country of origin.** The same is true about non-relatives 
. with whom it was desirable to transform relations of friendship into 
kinship relations through ties of marriage. 

This new political structure and the conflict situation came to its 
full crystallization and symbolic expression in a series of aggressive 
outbursts in which each Hamula came into open conflict with each 
of the two others. These disputes occurred during a short period in 


1958. 


1. Dispute between ‘Mahbatims and ‘Bokanims’. A latent conflict 
had existed since 1956 between these two groups because a boy from 
Mahbatims had courted a girl from Bokanims. The girl’s family 
wanted to marry her to a member of her own family or to a friend 
from outside the village. As the girl became pregnant, a marriage was 
forced on the Bokanims. Not one of the offended Bokanims attended 
the wedding. The groups actually came to blows some months later 
in 1958 when they met in the synagogue during a religious festival. 
The police had to intervene and some people were arrested, 
summoned to court and fined. 

From now on the tension between the two groups gradually 
lessened. This development was influenced by a ceremonial peace- 
making between the two groups which was encouraged by several 
prominent people from outside the village, such as rabbis, kinsmen, 
etc. It seems as if this enforced marriage created ‘a social fact’ which 
could not be ignored in the long run. It appears also as if the 
Bokanims, in trying to prevent this marriage, wanted to avoid this 
social fact. I use ‘social fact’ to stress that there is a pattern of norma- 
tive behaviour which prevails in the village between affines and which 
actually influences political relations. According to these norms a 
man must help his affines when they are in dispute with non-relatives 
or work towards a reconciliation when they are in dispute with his 
own relatives. This normative duty was found in practice to function 
in this special case of marriage, as well as in other cases. 


2. Dispute between Eliezer’s group and Mahbati’s group. The 
Mahbatims succeeded in nominating one of their members as the 
village shopkeeper. Several months later this man had to leave for 
some weeks for military service. One of the ‘neutrals’ was temporarily 
nominated to replace him for this period. When the Mahbatims’ man 
returned the ‘neutral’ who had replaced him refused to give him 
back his job. In this unexpected behaviour he was encouraged and 
defended by Eliezer who tried to ignore the Mahbatims’ claim to the 
job. The quarrel about this case, which included some minor out- 
bursts of aggression, led to a major outburst, although it was of a 
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symbolic character. One night Eliezer’s group, armed with guns, 
surrounded the house where the Mahbatims were gathered for recrea- 
tion. They called on the Mahbatims to come out and ‘fight’. ‘The 
Mabbatims did not answer and heavy rain drove the attackers home. 

‘The Mahbatims now tried to weaken Eliezer’s power and influence 
by avoiding using his tractor. They agreed together with the 
Bokanims, to employ a tractor from the regional station. A tractor 
from the station was actually brought to the village and began to 
work in the fields, but some of the Bokanims broke the agreement 
and the boycott of Eliezer collapsed. In this period, the process of 
reconciliation between the Mahbatims and Bokanims was only in its 
infancy and this may explain the failure of a corporate action against 
Eliezer. 


3. Dispute between Eliezer’s group and Bokanims. One of the 
Bokanims’ boys made an offensive remark about one of Eliezer’s 
daughters during a wedding. In the quarrel that burst out and con- 
tinued later, one of the Bokanims (actually an affine) was seriously 
wounded and was taken to hospital. The relations between the two 
groups were seriously damaged. A joint delegation from the Bokanims 
and the Mahbatims tried in vain to persuade the settlement institu- 
tions to evacuate Eliezer’s group from the village. 

Following these disputes some unexpected personal changes in 
political loyalty took place. ‘The Bokanims member who was wounded 
by Eliezer’s followers agreed to accept money in compensation instead 
of bringing them fo court. From now on he limited his relations to a 
minimum with the Bokanims whom he blamed and despised for not 
helping him properly while he risked himself for their cause. He 
became friendly with Eliezer’s group. But more important the most 
respected member among the Mahbatims (Mahbati himself), became 
friendly with Eliezer. His surprised group-mates explained it later 
both as a last resort in order to improve his economic situation and 
as a shrewd strategy in order to find out Eliezer’s aims and tactics. 
Actually, this connection did not last and he returned to his group 
more bitter than ever before against Eliezer’s group. According to 
Mahbati’s ‘discoveries’, Eliezer’s main idea was to prevent the func- 
tioning of the moshav organization which might interfere with his 
gaining a higher proportion of the resources for himself. 


(c) The resolution of conflict 


Ultimately during 1958/9 the villagers became relatively inde- 
pendent economically. They received most of the irrigated plots of 
land according to the original plan of their farms. (In 1954 they 
received ten dunams. In 1958/9 they were provided with fifteen more 
dunams. In 1960 they got the last five irrigated dunams due to them.) 
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Meanwhile developments among the groups brought about the 
strengthening of relations between the Mahbatims and the Bokanims, 
with the latter tending to accept the leadership of the former. To- 
gether, they now constituted a majority combination. There are even 
some signs of this development in the residential map of the village. 
‘There was a trend for some members of the two groups to move their 
residence to the same part of the village. 

As a majority group, they now secured also the instructors’ support. 
‘They succeeded in nominating one of the Mahbatims to the position 
of security officer. This position was valued both as a source of 
permanent income and for the authority attached to it, e.g. the em- 
ployment of watchmen. 

In 1960 the first tractor outside Eliezer’s group was bought, by two 
partners, one from the Mahbatims and one from the Bokanims. In 
1961 there were already four tractors in the village, all of them outside 
Eliezer’s group which now lost this important monopoly. Eliezer 
himself sold his own tractor in 1961. Table 1 represents the process 
of acquiring machinery (tractors, lorries, etc.) according to group 
membership. 


TABLE 1: The process of acquiring machinery according to group membership 








1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 





Eliezer L L L L L L L L L L L 
T T T T T T 

















Bokanims T L T T 
T T T T 

Mahbatims T T T 
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Neutrals L L L 

T T T T 

T T 








L = Lorry, T = Tractor 


Although it appears from Table 1 that there is not yet stability in 
the ownership of machinery, there is no doubt that a drastic change 
took place from 1960 onwards, when people from groups other than 
Eliezer (including the noncommitant ‘neutrals’) began to buy, to sell 
and to change machines. 

At the same time, while corporate group activities became more 
prominent among and between Mahbatims and Bokanims, signs of 
breakdown were noticeable in Eliezer’s group. One of his sons 
married a town girl and moved out of the village (1961). But much 
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more important, strain began to show among his followers. His three 
paternal cousins eventually came to the conclusion that Eliezer and 
his sons benefited the most from the situation of conflict in the village 
while they themselves were used as tools for the former’s private 
interests. Actually Eliezer controlled the main source of wealth in 
the group. He owned the lorry and the tractor while the rest benefited 
only from minor achievements. The three cousins had already wanted 
to leave the village in 1959 but were persuaded to remain. They left 
at last in 1962. In the last years before they left they were still attached 
to Eliezer, but the group did not any longer enjoy its prominent 
esprit de corps. 2 

About the time of my research (1963-4), Eliezer’s group no longer 
constituted a central factor in the political life of the village. Its 
remnants were composed of arrogant individuals who could not at 
that time organize a stable and effective opposition for any specific 
interest or incident. 

The most important expression of the political change in the 
village is found in the development of the Moshav institutions. Up 
to 1961 the committees had contained from nine to eleven members 
in order to satisfy the different groups and never functioned in 
practice. The 1961 committee, however, contained some of the key 
members on the political scene, five in all. Eliezer’s group was repre- 
sented by two members but the only member of the Mahbatims was 
the chairman. ‘This committee could hardly function because of 
continual disputes and some of its members, including Eliezer’s son, 
resigned in 1962. The 1963 committee did not include any member 
of Eliezer’s group. This committee brought about a striking change 
in the village political structure when it presented before the General 
Assembly its decision to elect one of the settlers to the secretary’s job. 
In a general vote a member of the Mahbatims (the brother of the man 
who had married Bokanim’s daughter) was elected to this position. 
His brother (son-in-law of Bokanims) was elected as chairman of the 
1963 general committee. For the first time in ten years the village 
had its own management. 

One of the answers to my questions about ‘Hamulot’ at the present 
time was stated in this form: ‘today the Hamulot are like the smell 
of tobacco’. This does not mean that there are no longer any tensions 
in the village, but these tensions have no formal expression in a 
defined (and even temporary) group. ‘The tensions at present do not 
prevent the functioning of the moshav institutions. Incidents of out- 
bursts of aggression or disobedience towards the moshav organization 
and its executives are met by the moshav’s sanctions. For example, 
the general committee summoned one of the settlers to court because 
he used more than the amount of water that he was entitled to use. 
The moshav did not drop the charge in spite of the encouragement 
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giveri to the accused by several other embittered members including 
Eliezer. 


ANALYTICAL SUMMARY OF THE CASE 


The process of emergence and decline of the Hamulot in Misgav, 
seems to me to be an example of ‘factionalism’. A focused summary 
may clarify this conclusion. 

1. Most of the settlers in Misgav came to the village motivated by 
the desire to improve their economic and social status. They migrated 
here from the ma’abarot, an environment the conditions of which 
were almost entirely out of their control. 

2. The settlers were first organized in the crowded ma’abarot which 
contained immigrants from different countries and cultures. In this 
heterogeneous setting, common country of origin, common language, 
and some other general cultural characteristics, together with long 
shared experience provided some basis for solidarity. On this common 
ground the two groups organized and came to Misgav in the first 
instance in order to move out of the ma’abarot. 

3. They decided to settle in a village, which in the Israeli situation 
and according to policy at that time meant the co-operative organiza- 
tion of the moshav. Their previous knowledge about this social 
and economic model and its implications in practice were very 
vague. i 

4. Arriving in Misgav their expectations of a quick improvement in 
their economic and social status were seriously disappointed. But at 
the same time they were allowed and expected. to manage their own 
community and to share the limited resources which were allocated 
to the village as a co-operative community. 

5. Not oriented or trained in the moshav’s social ideology, some 
settlers tried to monopolize the available resources. ‘This monopoly 
was achieved through the emergence of a new type of group based on 
kinship ties which was called ‘Hamula’, and which enabled its leader 
to seize certain advantages. ‘This type of group and its expected 
behaviour were known in the settlers’ country of origin but had not 
existed among our settlers for a long period before and after immi- 
gration. Apparently, paradoxically, this traditional type of group was 
first introduced by the people who appeared to be better adjusted to 
the new, more modern, economic opportunities. 

6. In a short period two other kinship groups emerged in self 
defence, and the basis of voluntary association changed. The three 
kinship groups (Hamulot) conflicted with one another while they 
competed for the available resources. 

4. The kinship ties upon which these new groups were formed 
exhibited superficial, flexible and manipulable criterias for member- 
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ship. These ties covered any possible connection, whatever the type 
of genealogical link or its distance, as well as ties arising from in- 
lawship. Some of these relatives had been recruited from outside the 
village or had been recently ‘produced’ by marriage. Actually, a case 
of forced marriage was one of the factors which changed the political 
structure of the village helping to bring two ‘kinship’ groups into 
a political coalition. 

8. Although group membership was mainly based on kinship ties, 
yet kinship ties did not ensure permanent loyalty to the group of 
kinsfolk. Some members changed permanently or temporarily their 
political allegiance, and some did not participate in the conflict. 

g. The group which first emerged on the basis of kinship ties and 
which started the Hamulot feuding, was also the first to split in- 
ternally. This ‘segmentation’ occurred mainly according to the lines 
of economic achievement and interests. 

10. The Hamulot conflict actually encouraged the groups that had 
been formed later to imitate the enterprising first kinship group. 
These groups competed over economic resources and achievements; 
the product of this competition was agricultural and economic 
development. This competition also influenced a change in the 
pattern of the village’s organization which is now nearer the moshav’s 
classic pattern. 

11. The change in the conflict situation coincided also with the 
full allocation to the settlers of farming facilities. 

12. At the present time kinship ties do not operate any longer as 
a basis for political disruption and social conflict. Actually, too many 
settlers are connected now by ‘kinship ties’; thus kinship ties now 
integrate the community as a whole rather than sections within it. 

Although kinship groups usually are relatively stable, these 
apparent kinship groups (Hamulot) were, on the contrary, subject 
to manipulation to support various interests, and on the whole they 
were temporary. The Hamulot’s specific interests were mainly econo- 
mic and therefore they changed as economic changes occurred. 

As defined, the most significant characteristics of the factions, are 
their flexibility in structure, their temporary nature, and their 
emergence for specific interests. Thus it seems appropriate in 
terms of this definition to define the Hamula as a phenomenon of 
factions. 


CASE 2—-OUTLINES OF THE PHENOMENON OF FACTIONS 
IN ‘MERHAV’ 


Merhav is another village in the Northern Negev consisting of 59 
households. Settlement began here in 1954 with the arrival of the 
first settlers, immigrants from Morocco. 
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CHART 4 The genealogical structure of Hamulat Dahan 





=-—-—-— Related by ties of friendship 


The crystallization of factions developed in Merhav with the 
gradual concentration in the village of ‘Hamulat Dahan’ (Chart 4). 
This group exhibited co-operation and quick adjustment in the very 
difficult conditions during the first stages of settlement. Among other 
apparently aggressive activities, the Dahans ignored the influence of 
the informal leadership of the first settlers’ elders and took over most 
of the public paid positions including the offices of the secretary, 
shopkeeper and-rabbi. Similar to the case of the Eliezer Hamula in 
Misgav, the Dahans also succeeded in monopolizing machinery. 

In opposition to this group, another Hamula group gradually 
developed, Hamulat Nahum (Chart 5). Similar to the phenomenon 
in Misgav, both of the ‘kinship’ groups in Merhav, and especially 


CHART 5 The genealogical structure of Hamulat Nahum 


1958 1954 


A= 
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the second one (Hamulat Nahum), did not exhibit any consistency 
with the principle of descent organization. 

With the development of conflict, the Dahan’s group was forced to 
abandon its public positions and to face competition over the tractors’ 
employment (Table 2 presents the process of acquiring machinery 
in Merhav according to group membership). 


TABLE 2: The process of acquiring machinery in Merhav according to group membership 





1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
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T=Tractor; L=Lorry; O = Others 


In spite of the long and bitter struggle between the two Hamulot, 
new shared economic interests—which were gradually developed— 
brought about in 1961 the establishment of an economic partnership 
between a few members of the Hamulot core groups. This new enter- 
prise, “The co-operative of machinery’, cut across and between the 
previous opposing factions. Although the partnership dissolved 
after two years of existence, the Hamulot structure and conflict 
were never revived either in the economic or the political life of the 
village. 

The Hamula phenomenon in this village seems to represent as 
well the phenomenon of factions. 


CONCLUSION 


Siegel and Beals** discussed the phenomenon of factionalism within 
the boundaries of a more general theory of conflict. They explained 
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factionalism as a resultant of certain stresses, such as physical, cultural 
pressures from outside, and certain internal strains which are in- 
herent in the social system such as the products of conflicting roles 
or conflicting sub-systems. They cite as an example of the later conflict 
between paternal feelings and heredity rules in a matrilineal society. 
It appears that their specific analysis applies mainly to the phenome- 
non of factionalism in established communities such as they studied, 
where it is possible to analyse conflicts in role-sets and between sub- 
systems. Their general theoretical approach may be more widely 
applicable, but their specific formulation in terms of the interaction 
between external stress and institutional internal strain does not suit 
communities whose social structure is still fluid and unformed and 
where there have not yet been developed established sets, even if 
inconsistent ones, of expectations in social behaviour. A situation 
of this kind exists among communities of immigrants whose 
patterns of interaction and social structure have not yet been 
stabilized by cultural norms, social ideology or other modes of 
behaviour determined by kinship rules, caste beliefs, class atti- 
tudes, etc. 

The phenomenon of factions in these settings seems to express 
entirely different symptoms. In an established community factions 
may emerge from disintegrative factors in the social system and repre- 
sent some breakdown in its cohesion. On the other hand, factions in 
a not yet articulated society represent efforts to establish some kind of 
groups in a ‘social vacuum’. While the existing social structure in the 
first setting may produce factions as a relatively chronic maladaptive 
phenomenon, the factions in the second setting—where the~people 
have been placed in an entirely new situation or where there has 
been relatively complete breakdown of traditional structure—may 
produce at least some rules of political action and may even lead to 
some kind of co-operation and social articulation. 

I should like to develop Firth’s’’ analysis, in which factions were 
described as a social mechanism to enable individuals to achieve 
their aims in a situation where they lack their home traditional 
groups, by bringing in some of the elements in Seigel and Beals’ 
approach. Thus instead of the specific formulation which is suggested 
by Seigel and Beals, it seems to me that we might say that factions will 
emerge in any situation where external stresses of various kinds put 
pressure on people who are forced to act together, but where insti- 
_tutionalized role expectations and mutual relations between them 
“have not yet been established. This situation seems to represent ‘social 
anomie’ in one of its elementary forms. 

If we apply the analysis of factionalism which I suggest, factions 
emerge as the outgrowth of the interaction between (a) external 
stresses or pressures and (b) the lack of institutionalized social 
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expectations between the members of the ‘created community’, in the 
Israeli villages, then we find that: 


(a) The conditions of limited resources and the frustration of 
expectations for an immediate improvement of the settlers’ social 
and economic status created many stresses. ‘The settlers were not 
prepared for the co-operative framework to which they were 
expected to adapt and the demands of which appeared as external 
pressure on them. 
(b) When they arrived in the village the settlers were apparently 
organized in groups which were based on some putatively institu- 
tionalized relations. But actually these groups and their internal 
relations were recently formed under the special conditions of 
immigration and first stage of absorption and were not adequately 
institutionalized. 

The particular population of settlers lacked at that time traditional 
groups and a normative traditional guide of behaviour, and actually 
a few of them were in a process of social change just before immi- 
grating to Israel. Yet they were entitled to manage the village’s 
internal and external activities and to decide on the use of the limited 
resources which were allocated to the village. ‘Thus, for example, the 
role of leadership and suitability for this role were differently con- 
ceived by different people. We saw it for example in Merhav where 
the first settlers tended to establish the leadership of the elders in the 
more traditional form, while the Dahans tried to establish the ‘moshav 
executives’ according to their understanding of this model of organ- 
ization. 

“The Hamula’ become the form of grouping which in this situation 
provided a known and relatively stable framework for social inter- 
action and corporate action. It could also provide the frustrated but 
yet enterprising elements among the settlers with the power to 
monopolize the limited resources and to improve their conditions. I 
put ‘Hamula’ in quotation marks, because although so named, they 
were not equivalent to the traditional groups but consisted of any set 
of available kin." 

While Seigel and Beals analysed factionalism as a maladaptive 
phenomenon, in our case we find that although apparently factions 
in the first stage appear to be maladaptive, they are an essentially 
temporary phenomenon, through which the settlers work out a more 
rational adjustment to their new situation of co-operation. The first 
faction tried to monopolize the village’s resources (Eliezer’s Hamula 
in Misgav and Hamulat Dahan in Merhav) and those whose activities 
actually represented an ‘economizing attitude’** among the settlers 
who were in the main ignorant about the new economic conditions, 
turned out to be ‘a pace-making group’ (Morris).*° Its motivation, 
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policies and methods were adapted and imitated by other settlers and 
factions which developed on the same lines. 

Although this specific phenomenon of factionalism seemingly fol- 
lowed a traditional pattern, it brought about changes and a more 
sympathetic attitude towards change which resulted in a relatively 
more effective economic and social adjustment to the new situation. 
It seems as if the faction penetrates and functions in the gap in social 
interaction which is created in the intermediate stage after the break- 
down of traditional social organization and before readjustment to 
the new economic and social conditions. The faction forms in this gap 
sometimes by reintroducing some traditional and even long-forgotten 
criteria and norms of group organization. But as it is impossible to 
transplant the traditional setting, these criteria are superficial, 
manipulated and ephemeral. ‘Thus the groups which are built upon 
these elements lack the traditional ‘borders’ which in the traditional 
setting kept the groups distinct from each other. In this way we find 
that, apparently paradoxically, the criteria upon which the specific 
groups are organized may conflict with the ostensible principle which 
underlines the segregation and solidarity of these groups. ‘Thus in our 
case, an undesirable and resisted marriage between two opposing 
groups led them into political coalition. Marriage ties which formed 
a tool for recruiting members to exclusive kin groups, undermined in 
this case the exclusiveness of the two groups. Moreover, the motiva- 
tion to rebuild these traditional groups is mainly based on some 
particular interests which arise in the new and specific conditions of 
resettlement, and therefore the other institutional implications of the 
traditional groups are absent. Thus changes that occur in the specific 
factors that encourage the establishment of these groups may lead to 
their drastic transformation.’ These changes might be external as 
well as internal. Examples of external changes are environmental 
changes (such as the allocation of economic facilities, better occupa- 
tional opportunities, etc.), while examples of internal changes are 
those which are produced by individual achievements which bring. 
~ about opposing interests inside the faction. In this sense we find here, 
conflicting sub-systems; the developing economic interests conflict 
with the kinship loyalties upon which the groups were based and 
upon which these new economic interests were developed. 

A clear.conflict and change of this kind we find in Merhav. The 
economic developments and the accumulation of possessions which 
were to a large degree supported by the rivalry between the kin 
groups, brought about new interests and interest groups which cut 
across the kin groups. 

These conflicting sub-systems, criteria and principles brought about 
the disintegration of the groups whose consolidation upon traditional 
elements might handicap in the long run rationalization and adjust- 
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ment to more modern and dynamic conditions. And thus, the 
emergence of factions which provided in the first stage some loyalties 
and power for co-operative activities to deal with the new environ- 
mental and social conditions, at the same time prevented a develop- 
ment of rigidly formed groups which could impede change and 
adjustment in the later stages.” 

‘Thus it appears from our analysis as if under the circumstances of 
external stresses together with the lack of institutionalized social 
expectations characteristic of many newly created communities such 
as those created by immigrants, the faction may function as a transi- 
tional framework for social action which interlinks values and modes 
of behaviour from the past social structure with the values and norms 
of behaviour demanded by the new conditions. In this ‘normless’ 
situation the faction operates as a selective mechanism, introducing 
some old as well as new norms and modes of behaviour. In fact it is 
inconsistent in this selection and is open to internal conflicts, strains 
and chariges. However, it performs a vital role in the instrumental 
adjustment to the new environment as well as in the process of 
developing a more coherent and meaningful system of values and 
norms of behaviour. 
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The sociology of trench warfare 1914-18! 


This paper has two objectives. The first aim is to describe and 
analyse an instance of mass war-——namely trench warfare during 
1914-18, The second aim is to subsume the phenomena to be des- 
cribed below under general propositions developed in the areas of 
organization theory and the sociology of alienation. Mass or total 
war may be defined as a type of armed conflict between large nation 
states in which populations and resources are rationally and exten- 
sively organized for conquest. It is important to note that populations 
are mobilized both in terms of activities and psychological states; the 
former implies comprehensive military and civilian conscription; the 
latter implies the systematic development of belligerent and hostile 
attitudes towards the enemy among all or most of the population. 

The material used in this paper is drawn from three sources. 
Firstly, participant accounts of trench warfare. The latter include 
published memoirs, diaries and letters; in all thirty-seven have been 
examined. Secondly, material was taken from seven battalion 
histories. The dispatches and papers of members of the military elite 
served as a third source. 


THE ECOLOGY OF TRENCH WARFARE 


Many writers have drawn attention to one unique feature of the First 
World War. A system of trenches stretched from the Belgian coast 
to the Swiss frontier, behind which the opposing armies remained 
immobile for much of the war. Excepting local variations, the trench 
pattern that evolved was similar on both sides. The trench itself was 
either a breastwork or a long narrow ditch in the earth. If the ground 
was marshlike, as in Flanders, a breastwork built above ground level 
was favoured. Such a construction facilitated the solution of drainage 
problems. ‘Typically the trench was six to seven feet in depth and six 
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feet in width. A fire step ran laterally along the front of the trench; 
this was mounted by the soldier to repel attacks or to observe the 
enemy. 

In order to localize the blast and shrapnel effects of mortars and 
shells which fell into the trench, a series of traverses at, ten-yard 
intervals was built. Dugouts or recesses were built into both sides of 
the trench; these provided protection and places of rest. In front of 
the trench, on the enemy side, barbed wire entanglements gave pro- 
tection against direct frontal assault. A system of communication and 
reserve trenches connected the front line trench to the rear military 
formations. No-man’s-land may be defined as an unoccupied area of 
disputed territory existing between the trenches of the opposing 
armies.. The depth of no-man’s-land varied between twenty to a 
thousand yards. ‘Typically, however, this distance was between one 
hundred and three hundred yards. 

Offensive activity in trench warfare included mining. Mining com- 
panies burrowed under each other’s trenches to detonate large 
quantities of explosive. Sometimes large craters erupted in no-man’s- 
land; the former became the object of immediate attention on both 
sides. Typically, neither side could hold these craters in their entirety. 
A compromise was often reached with each side holding that lip of 
the crater nearest to its front line. A trench led from the front line 
to this lip, and here each side established sentry posts. In such a 
situation soldiers from opposing armies were often but ten yards 
from each other. 

The above description of the ecology of the trench system is 
extremely brief. However, it draws attention to physical features of 
significance to the interaction between soldiers of opposing sides. It 
is clear, that, as in many situations the distance separating the 
trenches was small, it was possible in a physical sense for soldiers to 
communicate with each other. Direct communication of friendly 
sentiments was not uncommon. It was stimulated, no doubt, by the 
fact that in each trench one could hear within the other, the noises 
associated with everyday living. ‘Tommy’ knew when ‘Jerry’ was 
eating his breakfast and vice versa. He could hear the rations coming 
up. Laughter, singing and talking were sometimes audible. 

The second factor to note is that the physical structure of the trench 
ensured that the activities of the ordinary soldier, for some part at 
least, were not visible to their officers, Soldiers in groups of five 
manned the front line. These groups were located between traverses. 
Junior officers in the front line had command of up to fifty men. 
These men might be distributed over a front of between one and two 
hundred yards. These two facts ensured that the front-line soldier 
was protected against over vigorous surveillance by his officers. 

A brief list is given below of some of the weapons used in trench 
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warfare. These included the rifle, machine gun, the cannon, the 
rifle grenade, hand bombs of various types and the trench mortar. 
The rifle, machine gun and hand grenade need no further descrip- 
tion. The rifle-grenade was a modified rifle into the barrel of which 
a rod was inserted. At the end of the rod a grenade or bomb was 
attached. The weapon was then ready for‘use. The trench mortar, 
although not a rifle, operated on a similar principle. It had, however, 
a greater destructive power. The above is not a complete enumeration 
of weapons, but it is a list of weapons typically found in the trenches. 


THE FORMAL STRUCTURE OF RELATIONSHIPS: THE NORM 
OF OFFENSIVENESS 


What follows is a description of the formal norms defining the rela- 
tionship of the soldier to his enemy. In the first instance it should be 
mentioned that for appreciable periods armies were immobile within 
trench-systems. Large scale offensives were relatively infrequent. 
Immobility did not entail non-offensiveness for Sir Douglas Haig— 
Commander-in-Chief of the British armies in France, 1915-18—early 
adopted an active-front policy for the intervening periods,’ It is quite 
clear that Haig both intended this policy to be implemented and 
believed in fact that it was. Thus in his government dispatches Haig 
writes: ‘On the British front no action on a great scale .. . has been 
fought during the past five months, nevertheless our troops have been 
far from idle or inactive. Although the struggle in a general sense has 
not been intense, it has been everywhere continuous. . .’ Elsewhere 
in the same dispatch Haig refers to ‘a steady and continuous fight 
[which] has gone on, day and night above ground and below it’? 
‘This was the less spectacular side of the general policy of attrition; 
it involved continuous offensive activity of a minor and local nature. 

The military organization required that interaction between the 
soldier and his adversary be governed exclusively by the norm of 
offensiveness. The latter applied to both battle and routine line 
holding operations. In all situations the soldier was expected to use 
the weapons at his disposal for aggressive action against the enemy. 
The exemplary soldier, in terms of elite values, was the soldier who, 
on his own initiative, instigated action likely to cause the enemy 
deprivation. The object of war was to eliminate the enemy both 
physically and morally. In short the soldier should be saturated with 
what in military jargon was termed the ‘offensive’ or ‘fighting’ spirit. 
Offensive activity was the product of the soldier; as far as the military 
organization was concerned, offensive activity was to be restricted or 
limited only by fatigue, orders to the contrary or the shortage of 
weapons and ammunition. ; 

Although the internalization of the offensive norm is part of the 
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socialization of the soldier, and is in a general sense implicit in that 
role,’ military elites were concerned to present it explicitly and to 
ensure the implementation of the norm in front line activity. ‘This 
was accomplished by a variety of means. Thus infantry base depots 
(more notoriously known as Bull-Rings) through which new and 
convalescent soldiers passed for technical instruction before going 
into the line, served an additional purpose. Robert Graves, himself 
an instructor at Harfleur, observes that ‘the principal objective of the 
Bull-Ring was to inculcate the offensive spirit’.* Secondly, Army, 
Corps, and Divisional ‘schools’ were instituted for the instruction of 
officers and N.C.O.’s in their various combatant duties.’ In these 
schools the latter were exposed to lectures aimed at the inculcation 
of the offensive spirit. ‘Thus for example an infantry subaltern attend- 
ing such a school records: ‘a lecture given by a divisional staff captain 
... [who] is talking about the necessity for keeping the initiative and 
pointing out the many ways in which troops holding the line may 
show themselves master of the situation. ... Our one objective should 
be to prevent the enemy from ever feeling comfortable. . . . Morale 
is the great factor and by keeping the initiative we shall help to 
destroy the German morale.’* It was also the practice of divisional com- 
manders to lecture officers and N.C.O.’s upon the necessity of main- 
taining the offensive spirit.” Members of the staff would on occasion 
visit the front line to satisfy themselves of the fighting spirit of the 
troops.® At the battalion level the offensive norm was often made the 
subject of a conference between the battalion commander and his 
subordinate officers® preparatory to a tour in the trenches. Junior 
officers at the company training level were expected to lecture their 
men on the offensive spirit.** One officer refers to a pamphlet circu- 
lated by the staff to front line commanders entitled Am I being 
offensive enough?—Notes for Junior Commanders." The trench diary 
of Brigadier-General Jack provides many illustrations of the manner 
in which a battalion commander could impart the offensive norm 
to his troops." 

The offensive norm constrained the soldier to initiate aggressive 
activity. However, should the enemy be the instigator, the prescribed 
reaction was unequivocal—he was to retaliate immediately. This is 
well-illustrated in General Jack’s diary where he observes: ‘I have 
gained the impression that the troops formerly here allowed the 
Germans to get the upper hand too easily. One must always hit back 
as hard and as often as one can; to do less is to invite bullying to 
continue.’* Not only was retaliation mandatory, but in addition it 
was to be with interest, thus Blunden speaks of the staffs’ vicarious 
motto: ‘Give them three for every one.’ 

In summary then, an active front policy was explicitly adopted by 
Haig, minor offensive activity was to be continuous on all parts of 
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the front; the relationship of the soldier to his foe as defined by the 
military organization was one of conflict and unmitigated hostility. 
Secondly, the offensive norm was frequently presented to combatant 
officers and other ranks within formal face-to-face situations. 


THE INFORMAL STRUCTURE OF RELATIONSHIPS 


With one or two exceptions all the material contains numerous refer- 
ences to quiet or, in terms of soldier jargon, ‘cushy’™ sectors in the 
front line. A cushy line was one in which offensive activity was either 
moderate or absent. Excluding battle situations, ‘cushy’ front lines 
were by no means uncommon.** Within such quiet sectors interaction 
between opposing armies was not regulated by the offensive norm. 
While it is probable that in some sectors the lack of offensiveness was 
a consequence of fatigue, shortage of weapons or ammunition, it is 
certain that other quiet sectors were a consequence of what Blunden 
calls ‘the Live and Let Live Principle, one of the soundest elements 
in the trench war’.”” The Live and Let Live principle was an informal 
and collective agreement between front-line soldiers of opposing 
armies to inhibit offensive activity to a level mutually defined as 
tolerable. This understanding was tacit and covert; it was expressed 
in activity or non-activity rather than in verbal terms. The norm 
was supported by a system of sanctions. In the positive sense it consti- 
tuted a system of mutual service, each side rewarded the other by 
refraining from offensive activity on the condition, of course, that 
this non-activity was reciprocated. Negatively, violations of the norm 
were sanctioned in ways to be described below. 

Two types of evidence demonstrate the existence of the norm in 
a front-line sector. In the first. type an author makes an explicit 
reference to the principle of Live and Let Live or some equivalent 
term. In the second case an author, while making no direct reference, 
records particular incidents which imply the operation of the norm. 
The literature used in this paper includes 44 participant accounts 
of the trench war, 20 of these contain one or more direct references 
to Live and Let Live or a synonym. Only in a few accounts are illus- 
trations of the second type absent. Some illustrations drawn from the 
first category are given below. The following selection demonstrates 
the diffusion of the norm through a range of separate offensive 
activities and throughout different armies and theatres of war. 

The first item has interest on two accounts. It suggests an extreme 
case in which all offensive activity is absent from the front. Secondly, 
the author is a staff captain, a member of the military elite, and his 
recorded reactions indicate the elite attitude to this phenomenon. 
‘We were astonished to observe German soldiers walking about 
within rifle range behind their lines. Our men appeared to take no 
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notice. I privately made up my mind to do away with that sort of 
thing when we took over; such things could not be allowed. These 
people evidently did not know there was a war on. Both sides 
apparently believed in the policy of Live and Let Live.’ Patrolling 
was a form of nocturnal warfare in which small bodies of soldiers 
sought to establish undisputed possession of no-man’s-land. A battalion 
moving into the line was expected to establish such offensive ascend- 
ancy by taking prisoners and inflicting casualties on hostile patrols 
and working parties.” Such patrolling was highly valued by Haig 
and mentioned by him in dispatches.” The following item clearly 
shows the operation of the norm in this sphere of offensive activity. 
‘All patrols —English and German—are much averse to the death and 
glory principle, so on running up against one another . . . both 
pretend that they are Levites and the other is a good Samaritan, and 
pass by on the other side, no word spoken. For either side to bomb 
the other would be a useless violation of the unwritten laws that 
govern the relations of combatants permanently within a hundred 
yards’ distance of each other. . . .’** The sniper played a crucial role 
in the trench war; without him, as one author observes, ‘both sides 
would be sitting . . . upon their parapets regarding one another with 
frank curiosity’.*? Sniping, however, like other offensive activity was 
on occasion regulated by the Live and Let Live principle. In the 
example below an artilleryman is in the trenches with an infantry- 
man as guide. His mission is to take him within 20 yards of the 
German line. He is cautious upon hearing this until his guide assures 
him ‘that they [the battalion holding the line] had a complete under- 
standing with the Hun infantry and that we should not be sniped’.** 
The norm was not confined to the Western front or to infantry 
formations as the following illustration makes clear. The location is 
Macedonia, the enemy the Bulgarians. The author describes the 
situation and activities of the artillery in this sector: “The batteries’ 
gun. positions were dug in on the skyline and directed on targets far 
below in the bottom of the valley. The Bulgars on the hills on the 
opposite side of the valley were similarly situated . .. whenever one 
of our batteries dropped some shells that fell too close for the Bulgars’ 
comfort, they would promptly respond with a salvo of their own shells, 
which would fall uncomfortably near to the British battery just to 
let us know that they had no intention of putting up with that kind 
of thing. Here, as on the Struma, the Bulgars had demonstrated their 
willingness to pursue a Live and Let Live policy; but if we preferred 
to be unpleasant then they could be unpleasant too.’** In short many 
offensive activities were regulated by Live and Let Live. In addition 
the norm regulated activities of a non-offensive nature; thus by 
mutual agreement working parties between the lines were often un- 
molested**—these might include soldiers who emerged in daylight to 
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cut grass in front of their trenches.** Similarly each side would often 
allow the other to deliver the front-line rations without interference.” 
One infantryman observes that ‘it is only common courtesy not to 
interrupt each others’ meals with intermittent missiles of hate’,** 
while on occasion game was shot in no-man’s-land and retrieved with 
complete confidence in daylight.?* Further instances of the informal 


norm are contained in the following section. 


THE RITUALIZATION AND ROUTINIZATION OF 
OFFENSIVE ACTIVITY 


The communication system and sanctioning process 


It is clear that if the norm of Live and Let Live regulated offensive 
activity the front line was quiet. ‘There were, however, degrees of 
quietness. A front line could be marked by the absence or near- 
absence of activity; alternatively a moderate amount might exist. It 
seems that where activity was moderate, it was often ritualized and 
routinized. If offensive activity occurred in this perfunctory and pre- 
dictable manner, any deviation from the mutually defined moderate 
and acceptable would be immediately recognized and negatively 
sanctioned. The ritualization of offensive activity was implicit in the 
illustration above relating to the Bulgarian and British artillery. 
Numerous illustrations occur in the literature. ‘Those given below 
illustrate ritualization in the different spheres of offensive activity. 
Firstly, sniping: ‘The only activity with which the battalion had to 
contend was sniping... not all of this was in deadly earnest. On the 
left the Germans amused themselves by aiming at spots on the walls 
of cottages and firing until they had cut out a hole. .. 3° Secondly, in 
relation to machine-gun operations, an infantryman observes, ‘all was 
quiet save for the stammer of a Lewis gun firing at the enemy’s rear 
line to conceal our lack of activity’.* Finally, an unusual example in 
which ritualization occurs by explicit verbal contact. ‘Some of our 
saps are less than ten yards apart. At first we threw bombs at each 
other, but then we agreed not to throw any more... if a Frenchman 
had orders to throw bombs several times during the night he agreed 
with his “German comrade” to throw them to the left and right of 
the trench.’** In these examples, the form of offensive activity was 
duly observed yet clearly the spirit was absent. 

From the perspective of the informal structure, such ritualization 
may be viewed as an adaptive response to the demands of the formal 
organization. While not disturbing the Live and Let Live principle 
unduly, it allowed local commanders to demonstrate to the staff that 
the line was active. Although the staff were rarely present in the 
trenches a close scrutiny on activity was exercised. For example, daily 
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front line reports on which all offensive activity was recorded were 
obligatory. These, however, did not discriminate between ritualized 
and non-ritualized activity. 

Ritualization was often accompanied by routinization. Offensive 
activity would often follow a regular and unvarying pattern in terms 
of time and volume. A certain amount of ritualized and predictable 
activity was mutually accepted without the application of negative 
sanctions. Such episodes were referred to as the ‘morning hate’ or 
the ‘evening strafe’. A typical description of a routinized front is as 
follows: ‘in the middle of the morning a dozen or so -g shells come 
over at regular half-minute intervals, and then the front nearly always 
remains quiet until stand-to at sunset, when there is usually some 
rifle-firing and a machine gun in Gommecourt shows us what it can 
do.’** 

We have here a curious and paradoxical situation in which a 
ritualized and routinized structure of offensive activity functioned 
within the informal structure as a means of indirect communication 
between antagonists. ‘The intention to Live and Let Live was often 
communicated by subtle yet meaningful manipulation of the in- 
tensity and rhythm of offensiveness. The tacitly arranged schedule 
which evolved established a mutually acceptable level of activity. To 
the uninitiated observer such a front line would appear to show a 
degree of offensive activity compatible with officially prescribed 
levels; for the participants, however, such bombs and bullets were 
not indicators of animosity but rather its contrary. 

The violation of the level of activity institutionalized by Live and 
Let Live was negatively sanctioned by raising offensiveness to the 
formally prescribed and maximum level. This sanctioning process is 
illustrated in the example given above referring to the Bulgarian and 
English artillery. The following illustrates the same process between 
infantry formations; the incident related occurred during an un- 
certain period during which the Germans appeared to be exceeding 
the existing level of offensiveness. “The Germans about this time also 
fired minenwerfers* into our poor draggled front line; this in- 
humanity could not be allowed and the rifle grenades that went over 
no-man’s-land in reply, for once almost carried out the staffs’ vicarious 
motto: give them three for every one. One glared hideously at the 
broken wood and clay flung up from our grenades and trench-mortar 
shells in the German trenches, finding for once that a little hate was 
possible.’** The arrival of the minenwerfer made clear the violation 
of the norm. The term ‘inhumanity’ is either a reference to the in- 
formal norm or else it is meaningless. The sanction was immediate: 
the maximum and officially prescribed offensiveness. ‘The author, 
however, makes clear that such retaliation was not the rule. 

The latter example refers to the sanctioning mechanism which 
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operated between opposing armies.** Negative sanctions also operated 
within the respective armies. ‘These usually took the form of group 
disapproval expressed against those individuals whose activities were 
defined as too offensive. A typical illustration is as follows: “T'he most 
unpopular man in the trenches is undoubtedly the trench mortar 
officer, he discharges the mortar over the parapet into the German 
trenches . . . for obvious reasons it is not advisable to fire a trench 
mortar too often, at any rate from the same place. But the whole 
weight of public opinion in our trench is directed against it being 
fired from anywhere at all 

To summarize briefly. A ritualized and routinized structure of 
offensive activity emerged on the quiet front. It constituted a level 
of offensiveness below that defined by military elites as ideal. It was 
based on the-norm of Live and Let Live and maintained by a system of 
sanctions. In the positive sense, each side rewarded the other with the 
inhibition of offensive activity to a tolerable level. Negatively, devia- 
tion from the norm was sanctioned by a return to the maximum and 
formally prescribed level of offensiveness. Within the respective 
armies, the ‘rate-busters’ were restrained by the disapproval of their 
peers. 


THE ALIENATION OF THE SOLDIER 


The first part of this paper consists of a description and analysis of 
the informal structure of relations between combatants. The second 
part attempts to specify some conditions associated with the emerg- 
ence of the latter phenomenon. One condition refers to a crucial 
conflict of interest between the superordinate and controlling military 
elite, and the subordinate group of front-line combatants. ‘The nature 
and significance of this conflict will be specified below. The second 
condition refers to the alienation of the soldier from some essential 
aspects of his military role. Generally it is true that if individuals 
fail to identify with, or are non-involved in their role, role perform- 
ance will be inefficient and irresponsible. Clearly tacit co-operation 
with the enemy is neither efficient nor responsible. It will be argued 
below that many individuals experienced a form of alienation, 
namely self-estrangement, during enactment of the combatant role, 
and further that this experience attenuated the process of role identi- 
fication necessary for responsible role performance. In the analysis 
which follows the military and certain other roles will be compared 
and basic similarities between each outlined. 

According to Seeman* alienation conceived in psychological terms 
resolves into five dimensions: meaninglessness, powerlessness, isola- 
tion, normlessness and self-estrangement; he observes that research 
should specify the social conditions which produce the variants of 
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alienation and their behavioural consequences. ‘This paper will focus 
on the notion of self-estrangement. Seeman suggests that the basic 
idea contained in the notion of self-estrangement is the loss of intrinsi- 
cally meaningful satisfactions derived from work; self-alienation is 
a condition in which the performance of an activity is to a high degree 
dependent on future rewards that are external to the activity itself.*° 

Self-estrangement may have many antecedents; one such has been 
specified by C. W. Mills and Marvin Scott*® in their respective 
analyses of two service occupations: the salesman and the prostitute. 
This alienative condition is constituted by the admixture of Gemein- 
schaft motives within a Gesellschaft context. Parsons specifies the 
meaning of this conjunction; thus Gemeinschaft relations ‘constitute 
particular modes of expressing more fundamental and permanent 
attitudes. This means ipso facto that they take on a symbolic signifi- 
cance in addition to their intrinsic significance. ‘There can be no 
doubt of the enormous importance of this fact in social life. Senti- 
ments cluster about such acts. ‘They acquire a meaning for those who 
perform them.’* Parsons examines societal attitudes towards extra- 
marital sexual relations. All are to some extent condemned. ‘The most 
vehement disapproval attaches, however, to prostitution, for the latter 
involves behaviour symbolic of the Gemeinschaft in an impersonal 
Gesellschaft context. Less condemned are those illicit sexual relations 
occurring within the context of friendship for the activity and context 
are, in this case, more congruent. The institution of modern salesman- 
ship is analysed in similar terms by C. W. Mills. The relationship 
between salesman and client is of an instrumental and impersonal 
kind, while the salesman’s role requires that he personalizes himself 
with his client. Personalization refers to institutionally prescribed 
‘pseudo-Gemeinschaft’. The salesman or girl must manipulate the 
client by using a range of behaviours symbolic and expressive of the 
Gemeinschaft. Friendliness, concern are simulated in a specific rela- 
tionship. Thus, C. W. Mills comments: ‘In the normal course of her 
work because her personality becomes the instrument of an alien 
purpose, the salesgirl becomes self-alienated.’ In short the mixture 
of Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft—pseudo-Gemeinschaft—involves 
the actor in self-estrangement; little intrinsic gratification is derived 
from role-performance, the latter is contingent to a high degree on 
rewards external to the activity itself. It will be argued here that the 
soldier experiences a similar self-estrangement and that this is the 
consequence of a like disunion to that institutionalized in salesman- 
ship. 

As we have seen, Parsons comments that Gemeinschaft relations 
are manifestations of the fundamental and permanent attitudes; in 
the role of the salesman these were of a benign and benevolent nature. 
Some fundamental sentiments are, however, of a different kind; these 
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are the malevolent sentiments—the contraries of the above, Thus 
while some people may love each other, others may organize a rela- 
tionship around mutual hatred, while hostility and enmity may 
replace affection and regard. The appropriate expression of benevo- 
lent sentiments occurs within the Gemeinschaft while behind these 
sentiments lies a history of common interests, values, experience and 
mutual aid. In a parallel fashion, the expression of malevolence 
occurs within a type of conflict relationship. The range of behaviour 
essentially and meaningfully related to these malevolent sentiments 
includes such acts of violence as killing and inflicting physical or 
other injury. Similarly to behaviours expressive of the Gemeinschaft 
these acts are invested with a symbolic significance. An example of 
such a relationship is the vendetta. Members of the antagonistic 
family groups are socialized into a relationship of mutual hatred. 
Conflict becomes a crucial part of the individual's life experience. 
The acts of violence which emanate from this relationship are for the 
participants fully meaningful things. Violence has the emotional 
support of all involved; it is perceived as. deriving from, and both 
expressive and symbolic of, a conflict of long duration. It is in short 
a situation of personalized violence, in which an act of violence is to 
some extent a meaningful extension of one’s personality; its perform- 
ance does not involve self-estrangement and there exists no dis- 
junction between emotion and activity. 

In a similar manner to extra-marital sexual relations, society dis- 
criminates between acts of violence. While all such acts are generally 
condemned, some are less so than others. Thus retributive violence, 
although legally proscribed, may have a degree of emotional support 
in the mores. The most virulent disapprobation is reserved for the 
one who kills impersonally in ‘cold blood’, or for reasons of material 
interest. The correspondence between the roles of the soldier and the 
salesman now emerges. In both cases, behaviours relating to and 
expressive of basic feeling states are alienated from their appropriate 
object and displaced onto an institutionally prescribed surrogate. 
Whereas in the role of salesman a ‘pseudo-benevolence’ or Gemein- 
schaft is institutionalized, a ‘pseudo-malevolence’ is institutionalized 
in the role of the soldier. Thus intimate and personal behaviour, 
that is killing, is estranged from the soldier and systematically and 
rationally mobilized by elites in support of state and military goals. 

‘The experience of this form of self-estrangement is lucidly recorded 
in the illustration below. ‘The author, an infantry subaltern, has just 
attended a lecture on the offensive spirit at a divisional school; this 
has been given by a staff captain who has been advancing the merit 
of the trench-raid.** ‘It is not until the lecture is over that one reflects 
on his advice in terms of actuality. Then one sees the raid as a foul, 
mean, bloody, murderous orgy which no human being who retains 
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a grain of moral sense can take part in without the atrophy of every 
human instinct. I’ve a desire to go back and tell this gallant gentle- 
man that unless he can infuse into my blood hatred such as I seem. 
psychologically incapable of feeling towards an unknown enemy, ... 
I honestly don’t see how it’s to be done.’** ‘The experience of the dis- 
junction between the sentiment and prescribed activity and the 
implication for role-performance is explicit in the above item. 
Further examination of the literature supports the view that inability 
to hate the enemy was not an isolated or idiosyncratic phenomenon. 
In fact, the evidence suggests that the soldier, after battle experience, 
defined his foe as a fellow sufferer rather than a fiend. ‘The following 
comment seems not untypical: ‘Hatred of the enemy, so strenuously 
fostered in training days, largely faded away in the line. We some- 
how realized that individually they were very like ourselves, just as 
fed-up and anxious to be done with it all.’“ One function of propa- 
ganda during the socialization of the soldier was to bridge the 
disunion between emotion and institutionally required behaviour. 
Thus one dimension of propaganda emphasized the threat to the 
soldiers’ primary groups should the enemy realize his intentions, the 
latter would kill or injure one’s family, friends and rape one’s women 
and so on. At this prospect the soldier initially defined violence as an 
appropriate reaction to his foe. The motivation thus provided was, 
however, of a surrogate nature, it was not based on actual experience 
of such deprivation and often eroded in the front line; consequently 
the original disjunction re-asserted itself. 

If the above theoretical analysis is valid, activities involving im- 
personal violence are not likely to be experienced as intrinsically 
meaningful or satisfying. Self-alienation is, therefore, inherent in the 
military role. Society at war typically accords high esteem to com- 
batant status and to bellicosity in general. Estrangement from the 
military role, therefore, implies isolation from society values.** The 
resentment shown by many combatants to those on the ‘home-front’ 
who disseminated such bellicosity may be interpreted as a symptom 
of the former’s isolation from the goals and standards of society at 
war.*’ These two variants of alienation, it is suggested in this paper, 
were related to the emergence of the informal structure of relation- 
ships often found in the front line. 

Seeman observes that the concept of self-alienation often ‘invokes 
some explicit or implicit human ideal’ or ‘idealized human condi- 
tion’. No such assumptions are intended here. It is suggested that 
many combatants experienced the form of self-estrangement outlined 
above. This, however, does not follow from the violation of a human 
nature conceived as inherently benign, but rather from the violation 
of internalized and socially derived attitudes relating to the inviol- 
ability of persons. The fact that such attitudes are ‘normal’ in most 
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societies is a consequence of systemic need. It is probably true that 

only if societies institutionalize such attitudes relating to the inviol- 
` ability of individuals will they survive, otherwise co-operation, the 
essence of society would be impossible. ‘Those individuals inadequately 
socialized in this respect would not experience such self-alienation; the 
order to kill would involve no restructuring of self. 


ORGANIZATIONAL DEMAND AND GROUP RESPONSE 


Much empirical research has shown the existence of informal struc- 
tures which invariably establish themselves within formal bureau- 
cratic contexts; in various ways such structures operate to modify the 
goals and purposes of the formal organization. Many organizations 
are composed of a controlling or administrative elite and a larger 
subordinate group of individuals. The latter are subject to demands 
and constraints imposed by the former. These elite defined demands 
are primarily determined by organization goals and may conflict with 
the felt needs and interests of the subordinate group. In such a situa- 
tion the latter may spontaneously evolve an informal structure or 
‘defence mechanism’ which operates to control, in some measure, the 
group’s conditions of existence and thus secure protection and satis- 
faction of its own needs. Such structures might have functional 
and/or dysfunctional consequences for the professed goals of organiz- 
ations. ‘Thus the classic study in this field, that of Roethlisberger and 
Dickson, showed how the informal structure within a factory impeded 
the realization of maximum output. Similarly in academic organiza- 
tions Coleman“ has demonstrated the existence of norms within the 
student culture which functions to inhibit academic output to a level 
collectively defined by the majority of students as tolerable. It is 
argued here that the situations of workers, students and soldiers are 
in certain essential respects similar. In each case a subordinate group 
is subject to elite demands which conflict with felt needs and in 
each case the group response is similar, that is the evolution of a 
defence mechanism which in operating to protect these needs impedes 
the attainment of organizational goals. In short, all are instances of 
informal output controls. Aside from this crucial similarity the three 
situations differ in many particulars. Thus the nature of the product 
differs in each organizational context. ‘The products of the worker 
and the student are familiar enough; the product of the soldier is 
offensive activity, that is to kill, injure or capture his enemy. Secondly, 
the notion of informal organization between opposing armies within 
a context of total conflict may present a certain novelty; if this is 
so it merely demonstrates the lack of a sociological orientation in 
our approach to the study of war. Finally, and more significantly, in 
the school and factory the line between the controlling elite and 
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the subject group is relatively clear. Therefore one might expect the 
officer, other ranks dichotomy to have similar significance in the 
trenches. However, this was not absolutely so. The military staff was 
the important locus of decision relating to offensive activities. 
Although the latter were comparable to front-line officers in terms 
of authority, one crucial dissimilarity remained; the military staff 
were non-combatants located in areas far from conflict, whereas com- 
batant officers together with other ranks shared a situation of danger 
in the front line. The staff when making demands involving offensive 
activity did not thereby implicate themselves in any degree of physical 
danger. Should the front-line officer make similar demands upon his 
men, he would almost inevitably involve himself in a degree of risk as 
will be shown below. Therefore in the front line common interest 
transcended the institutionally defined difference between officers 
and other ranks; together they constituted a quasi-group with a 
common purpose in resisting the demands of the military staff. 

The realization of elite defined levels of offensiveness would have 
involved the soldier in situations which: he defined as intolerable. 
This was so because each item of offensive activity was almost in- 
evitably reciprocated. The soldier early experienced the fact that 
each bullet would call forth a bullet, a bomb a bomb and so on. Such 
retaliation was institutionally prescribed, as we have already seen. 
Retaliation, however, involved the instigator of the initial offensive 
item in deprivation. The item he received in return could obviously 
kill, injure or otherwise cause discomfort to both himself and his 

eers. 

$ The informal structure perhaps derives ultimately from the 
soldier’s realization that if he refrained from offensive activity, the 
enemy would in all likelihood reciprocate. The soldiers on both sides 
had a vested interest of a biological sort in the perpetuation of such 
a situation. The attenuation of offensive activity offered each com- 
batant both a greater chance of survival and a diminution of dis- 
comfort, whereas to gear offensive activity to the institutionally 
prescribed level would be to maximize the probability of death and 
discomfort. 

This experience of tacit co-operation with the enemy had signifi- 
cant consequences for the evolution of the indigenous culture of the 
soldier group. Most probably it stimulated an emphatic process in 
which soldiers redefined their situation in terms of actual front line 
experience. During the socialization process the state and military 
organizations had equipped the soldier with an image of the enemy 
which, as we have seen, provided a surrogate motive for violence. 
Thus the enemy was defined as a sub-human thing capable of all 
conceivable crimes, from the crucifixion of prisoners to the killing 
and raping of women and children. The organization image was 
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designed, in short, to maximize the differences between the soldier 
and his foe. The experience of tacit co-operation came as a reality 
shock to combatants. It demonstrated to each side that the other was 
not the implacably hostile and violent creature of the official image. 
The latter eroded and was replaced, as we have seen, by an indigenous 
definition based on common experience and situation. ‘This deviant 
image stressed similarities rather than differences between com- 
batants. ‘The institutionally prescribed and dichotomous WE and THEY 
dissolved. The we now included the enemy as the fellow sufferer. ‘The 
THEY became the staff. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion itis as well to be exact about the propositions advanced 
in this paper. It is not claimed that in all routine trench-holding 
situations interaction between armies was regulated by the informal 
norm; many trench tours were miniature battles, each side strictly 
observing the policy of harassing the enemy. However, it is clear that 
on many occasions tacit agreements existed between the opposing 
troops to restrict offensive activity in the manner described. In such 
cases the aims of the military elite were qualified in two senses: in that 
offensive activity was restricted, and indirectly in that co-operation 
both attenuated the fighting spirit and the resolve to prosecute the 
war with zeal. In the latter respect it is interesting to speculate on 
the relationship between the informal structure and the general 
course and conduct of the war. In one case it could perhaps be argued 
that the informal system was a factor in the radical reformulation of 
military goals. The French army was finished as a fighting force after 
the mutinies of 1917; French soldiers were willing to man the 
trenches but would not attack or act offensively.“° These mutinies 
have been explained variously as a consequence of heavy casualties 
and of a loss of confidence in the military elite. The British army also 
endured heavy casualties—especially on the Somme, and it has still 
to be demonstrated that the British soldiers had confidence in their 
generals,” yet the British remained relatively reliable throughout the 
war. One significant difference between the British and French armies 
was that the latter did not adopt an active-front policy;** as a con- 
sequence the informal organization was allowed an unimpeded 
development. ‘This led to some most unwarlike situations. Thus one 
author records how a British artillery battery visiting the French was 
challenged by the latter to a shooting match; the British naturally 
ranged their guns on the German line but were stopped by the French 
who did not want to break the peace. The target finally chosen was 
a field empty of life." One might argue that such situations involving 
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continuous and overt co-operation would increase the soldiers’ isola- 
` tion from both the war in general and the aims of the state and 
military, and therefore be of a significance to an understanding of 


the 1917 mutinies. 
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Social area analysis: some theoretical and 
methodological comments illustrated 
with Australian data 


ABSTRACT 


One criticism of social area analysis has been that, while its 
underlying theory is mainly concerned with understanding social 
differentiation in modern industrial society, the main empirical . 
concern among social area analysts has been with a problem of a 
different, although related, order: the residential differentiation of 
socially differentiated groups. The first part of this paper is concerned 
with a discussion of the general processes through which the three 
constructs of social rank, urbanization, and segregation come to have ' 
a spatial referent. T'he second part of the paper reports an empirical 
test of the Shevky—Bell schema using 1961 census data for Melbourne, 
Australia. A two-stage component analysis is used to test for the 
existence of the three hypothesized dimensions of residential differ- 
entiation. A more efficient method of classification is used to derive 
a typology of residential areas, using two component scores for each 
area. Although some theoretical criticisms and methodological modi- 
fications are suggested, the findings tend generally to support the 
Shevky—Bell approach. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Perhaps one of the most controversial methods of urban sociology to 
emerge during the last twenty years has been social area analysis.’ 
Since its initial formulation in 1949 it has been the centre of a con- 
siderable literature, some favourable, some highly critical, and some 
apparently ambiguous.’ After some early criticism a fuller exposition 
of the underlying theory and methods of social area analysis was 
presented by Shevky and Bell.* Although more recent defences of this 
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method of urban analysis have since appeared,‘ the 1955 statement 
probably represents the most systematic delineation of the theory and 
methods of social area analysis so far available. For this reason much 
of the following discussion is directed towards this work, and also to 
Shevky and Williams’ 1949 study. 

It is impossible in a single paper to summarize a debate extending 
now for over fifteen years, or to cover, let alone resolve, the range of 
theoretical and methodological issues raised in a score of papers and 
critical reviews. This paper has a more limited goal and sets out firstly 
to examine the theoretical link between the social differentiation of 
population groups in modern industrial society and the residential 
differentiation of such groups, and secondly, to suggest alternative 
methods of analysing urban residential differentiation by outlining 
the results of a study of social areas in Melbourne, Australia. It should 
be emphasized at the outset that this paper is primarily concerned 
with a limited model of urban society and is restricted culturally and 
temporally to the modern industrial city which emerged as a conse- 
quence of the industrial revolution." 


2. SOCIAL DIFFERENTIATION AND RESIDENTIAL PATTERNS 


A basic orientation in social area analysis is that the structure and 
composition of cities must be studied in relation to the total society. 
“The objective of the Los Angeles study ... was to understand urban 
aggregations, not as isolated, self-contained units, but as parts of a 
wider system of relationships.’* Shevky and Bell regarded this general 
orientation as a significant departure among sociological studies of 
residential differentiation in American cities, which had tended to 
treat the city as a relatively self-contained, dominant factor that could 
be understood independently of trends in the wider society. Thus a 
primary task in social area analysis was to specify the nature and 
consequences of emergent structural changes in modern industrial 
society. 

In identifying master trends of recent social change Shevky and 
Williams structured their 1949 analysis in terms of changes in 
economic organization (relying mainly on Colin Clark’s paradigm of 
economic growth),” the theory of the demographic transition, and 
changes in population distribution resulting from internal and inter- 
national migration.’ Shevky and Bell, however, view these trends 
more generally as aspects of increasing societal scale,” a concept 
derived explicitly from the work of two social anthropologists, 
Godfrey and Monica Wilson. By the scale of a society the Wilsons 
meant ‘. . . the number of people in relation and the intensity of those 
relations’.*° Despite a long discussion of what is meant by the word 
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intensity, it is probably fair comment that as the Wilsons define it 
the concept of societal scale has little explanatory power. Many propo- 
sitions about changes in scale turn out to be truismatic," and it 
remains to be shown that the concept of scale clarifies the analysis of 
social change. However, Shevky and Bell’s use of the term societal 
scale seems to be largely descriptive and their discussion of recent 
social change probably stands independently of whether one accepts 
or rejects the concept of scale. It is worth noting that Shevky and 
Williams’ 1949 monograph does not use this concept. 

As already indicated Shevky and Bell distinguish three sets of inter- 
related trends relevant to their analysis of social change: changes in 
the distribution of skills and in occupational patterns, changes in life 
style associated with the demographic transition and the changing 
economic functions of the household, and changes in population 
distribution resulting from internal and international migration. It 
is argued that given social systems can be viewed as standing in 
differential relationships to these three trends at different times, and 
in order to compare different societies (or the same society at different 
points of time) three balancing constructs of social rank, urbanization, 
and segregation are developed. A series of possible indicators for 
each of these three dimensions is proposed, and from among these 
possible indicators a small number of measures available from census 
statistics is finally selected. 

Up to this point Shevky and Bell’s argument and illustrations have 
been concerned mainly with total societies, or at least large geographic 
units. However, when an empirical problem is selected for detailed 
examination the units of analysis shift from nations, regions and cities 
considered as wholes* to urban subareas, and the problem requiring 
explanation also shifts from the changing structure of industrial 
society to the residential differentiation within cities of socially 
differentiated population groups. By implication their earlier dis- 
cussion is viewed as contributing to our understanding of the process 
of residential differentiation. But although Shevky and Williams 
offer some remarks explaining why socially differentiated groups tend 
. also to become residentially differentiated, neither the 1949 nor the 
1955 statement of social area analysis recognizes explicitly, or indeed 
implicitly, the importance of this shift. For example it would be 
possible to accept Shevky and Bell’s propositions about social differ- 
entiation in modern industrial society, including their proposed 
constructs and empirical indicators, to admit their utility in com- 
paring total societies, regions, and cities, but yet to ask why the same 
three constructs should be useful in analysing residential patterns of 
social differentiation within cities. A linking theory of the urban 
residential area is required which states why persons with different 
social characteristics become residentially differentiated. It is at least 
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partly because of this deficiency that some aspects of social area 
analysis have been criticized. . 

Udry has recently raised the same question,** and the reply by Bell 
and Moskos! needs to be considered. They do not agree that a 
theoretical gap exists at this point and say in effect: “Take census 
tracts as units. Make repeated measurements on the populations of 
these areas and certain trends appear. These trends provide differ- 
entiating variables for the units under analysis. Our three measures 
were derived by using just such a logic.’ Two comments are required. 
Firstly, the empirical validity of the three measures of census tract 
differentiation is not at this point in question. In fact it has been 
shown that they can be fruitfully applied to a number of North 
American cities, to Rome,*’ and to Melbourne, as the present study 
will show. The question is rather whether the theoretical arguments 
provided by Shevky and Bell to support their choice of three con- 
structs of social differentiation at the societal level also lead to the 
expectation that the same constructs serve equally well in the analysis 
of urban residential differentiation. Only one of the constructs, segre- 
gation, is specifically defined in terms of spatial location within the 
city, yet no explicit argument is provided explaining why social rank 
and urbanization come to have a spatial referent. Secondly, there is 
the question why we should take census tracts as units at all. Social 
area analysis assumes that the census tract is a meaningful social unit 
but does not give any theoretical account of its importance.** Shevky 
and Bell nowhere specifically state the reasons underlying their choice 
of census tracts as appropriate units for the study of social differentia- 
tion, but appear to argue by analogy that for their purposes 
urban sub-populations (census tracts) can be treated like other 
sub-populations (cities, regions, and nations) and that the same 
axes of differentiation can be applied to a variety of areal units.’ 
Although it may be possible to expand upon such an argument, it 
would appear to carry little immediate force, since the internal 
differentiation and structure of a social system is closely related to 
its size.?° 

In view of the widespread empirical support for the utility of the 
Shevky—Bell framework of social area analysis in the study of urban 
residential differentiation, it would be surprising if adequate theo- 
retical reasons could not be found to suggest how the three dimensions 
of social rank, urbanization, and segregation came to have a spatial 
referent. Indeed extended discussions of the relation of the residential 
area to the social structure of the modern industrial city have already 
been provided by Beshers** and Greer,” and the following comments 
draw freely from their work. Although these arguments are not pre- 
sented as a fully articulated theory of the residential differentiation 
of urban population groups, they do perhaps indicate the lines along 
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which such a theory might be developed. They further imply that 
additional specification of the Shevky—Bell formulation is required. 

According to Shevky and Bell changes in the distribution of skills 
associated with recent economic growth have altered the basis of 
social stratification. Increasing division of labour and specialization 
in occupational tasks, together with associated changes in levels of 
skill and education, have led to a hierarchical regrouping of occupa- 
tions. Occupation comes to have a determining influence on status 
and rank, and the differential evaluation of occupational tasks is 
associated with a differential distribution of rewards in the form of 
income and prestige.” At the same time the increasing size of popula- 
tion aggregates and increasing residential mobility limit severely the 
range of mutual social relations possible among urban inhabitants. 
Social standing is measured not by an intimate evaluation of persons 
and groups but by external and readily accessible indicators. As many 
studies have shown,** one of the most important of these indicators 
is the residential area. 

The importance of residence as an indicator of social position 
derives from several sources. As an essential, public, and expensive 
item of consumption, where a person lives reflects not only the level 
of his income but also his values and preferences.** Moreover, since in 
cities residential proximity imposes constraints upon and provides 
opportunities for social interaction, persons with similar social posi- 
tions, values, and expectations tend to reside in relatively close 
proximity so that group interaction can be maximized and group 
norms maintained. Over time the different residential areas of a city 
acquire a social evaluation reflecting the social characteristics of their 
resident populations, and spatial distance becomes an indicator of 
social distance.** Thus, the residential clustering of groups dis- 
tinguished by levels of skill, income and education (social rank) can 
be viewed as a function of differences in income, prestige, values, and 
patterns of consumption, the preference for neighbours with similar 
social characteristics, and the rejection of neighbours with dissimilar 
social characteristics. ` 

These arguments can also be partly extended to ethnic subcul- 
tures. Urban growth results largely from internal and international 
redistributions of population, and urban society itself is the product 
of the coming together of individuals with diverse cultural back- 
grounds. As a mechanism for maintaining established patterns of 
preferred behaviour, or as a defence against discrimination, ethnic 
concentrations emerge in culturally heterogeneous societies. Once 
such concentrations have emerged, spatial proximity serves to 
reinforce the characteristics of the subculture.?" 

In indicating how the dimensions of social rank and segregation 
become associated with the residential clustering of persons having 
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similar social characteristics, we have so far considered the city 
primarily as a social system, as an aggregation of socially and cul- 
turally differentiated population groups and their places of residence. 
The city also represents a geographical organization of economic 
activities. As the regional locus of economic and political power, its 
basic facilities of production, exchange, and consumption (including 
its transportation system) must be so organized as to satisfy the needs 
and requirements not only of its resident population but of its hinter- 
land as well. The territorial organization of these basic facilities 
assumes a typical pattern of land use, with the separation of industrial, 
commercial, residential, and recreational land uses.** 

The individual census tracts of a city have a specific location with 
respect to these basic urban facilities,” and differences in location 
determine access to them. Moreover, each census tract or residential 
area itself contains a variety of physical facilities, in the form of land, 
roads, services, and dwellings. These dwellings vary in age, structure 
and condition, and once established provide relatively fixed character- 
istics for classifying areas. Equally importantly they partially deter- 
mine the social characteristics of later residents. 

Without developing this line of argument further, we can suggest 
that the residential areas of a city, differing in the type of available 
residential accommodation (detached family dwellings, flats) and in 
access to various urban facilities (central business district, public 
transport, schools, recreational facilities), can be regarded as an oppor- 
tunity structure, and that competition within this structure by per- 
sons with different household requirements and different demands 
on urban facilities (young couples with children, unmarried workers) 
tends to produce a residential clustering of persons at different points 
in the life cycle. This suggestion, that spatial differences in household 
composition (‘urbanization’) can be viewed as a function of the 
association of changes in household composition and family needs 
at different stages of the life cycle with differences in location and 
in physical characteristics of residential areas, would seem to be 
supported by Rossi’s finding that a high proportion of residential 
mobility in cities is generated by shifts in family composition 
accompanying changes in the life cycle.” 

None of the above arguments concerning the residential differentia- 
tion of socially differentiated groups appears to be incompatible with 
Shevky and Bell’s formulation. Indeed, the construct of segregation 
is itself spatially defined, and Shevky and Williams provided some 
comments why social rank differences in residential areas came about. 
However, it seems equally clear that the importance of the shift from 
social differentiation as such to the residential correlates of social 
differentiation in modern industrial cities is not sufficiently recog- 
nized in the theoretical formulations so far available. This deficiency 
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can be seen most clearly in Shevky and Bell’s discussion of, and 
disagreement about, the meaning of the urbanization construct. 


3. METHODS: PROBLEMS OF MEASUREMENT 


Some empirical tests of the Shevky—Bell schema have used relatively 
few degrees of freedom. A major concern has been whether the 
index measures proposed by Shevky and Bell in fact cluster in the 
hypothesized way, and less attention has been given to the choice 
of alternative and perhaps more efficient measures.” ‘The analysis 
reported here was designed as a test of the Shevky—Bell schema, but 
differs from their approach in several ways. Firstly, a compara- 
tively large battery of possible indicators was examined for each 
hypothesized dimension of residential differentiation; secondly, prin- 
cipal component analysis rather than a priori judgment was used to 
suggest ‘components’ or ‘factors’ in terms of which this differentiation 
could be meaningfully understood; and thirdly, a more powerful 
method of classification was used to develop a typology of residential 
areas. 

The following analysis is based on the summary statistics for popu- 
lation and dwellings in census collectors’ districts in Melbourne at 
the time of the 1961 census (C.D.s are the basic areal unit of enumera- 
tion in Australian censuses). Melbourne, which is Australia’s second 
largest city and had in 1961 a population of almost two millions, 
contained 2,111 C.D.s with an average population of go6 persons. 
Owing to their small size and because of systematic variation in C.D. 
size between areas of population decline and areas of population 
growth, as a preliminary step adjacent C.D.s with similar dwelling 
characteristics were aggregated to an optimum size of 3,000 persons. 
This yielded a new series of 611 aggregated collectors’ districts 
(A.C.D.s) for further analysis.* 

As already stated the main objects of the present study were to 
analyse the nature and degree of residential differentiation among 
various population categories in Melbourne, to suggest constructs 
in terms of which this differentiation could be understood, and to 
develop a classification, or typology, of residential areas using con- 
structs emerging from the analysis. Following Shevky and Bell it was 
hypothesized that at least three basic dimensions of differentiation 
would be required, equivalent or siniilar to their social rank, urban- 
ization, and segregation. The analysis was structured according to 
this expectation. A battery of possible indicators was constructed for 
each general dimension and a two stage principal component analysis 
was performed for each dimension separately and for all three 
dimensions together.** ‘The matrices so analysed consisted of the 
product-moment correlation coefficients (so-called ecological correla- 
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tions) among the 7o variables Hauka in the analysis distributed 
over 611 A.C.D.s. The results are shown on Tables 1 to 4. 

Socioeconomic status. No questions on income or education were 
included in the 1961 census, and although both industry and occu- 
pation were asked, only industry orders are available for C.D.s 
Consequently possible indicators of socioeconomic status are limited. 
However, by relating the number of full-time students fifteen years 
or older to the population aged 15—20 years in each area it was possible 
to measure the extent to which children over the legal age of leaving 
school were still receiving full-time education (the education ratio), 
It was hypothesized that the higher this ratio was, the higher was the 
socioeconomic status of the area. In all, 24 potential measures of the 
dimension of socioeconomic status (or social rank) were employed, 
including occupational status, industrial categories of the male and 
female workforces, home ownership, and education. The spatial dis- 
tributions of these 24 variables were correlated and a principal com- 
ponent analysis was performed on the resultant matrix of coefficients. 

Table 1 gives the eigenvectors associated with each component. 
These vector weights, sometimes called factor coefficients,** indicate 
the importance of each primary variable for a given component. The 
components are mathematical artefacts, being in effect weighted 
averages of the primary variables. The higher the value of the vector 
weight the more important is that variable for the component con- 
cerned. The sign indicates the direction of the weight, and by 
examining the pattern of values and signs it is sometimes possible to 
suggest a meaning for the components. ‘The vector weights can also 
be used to derive component scores for each area, by applying these 
weights to the original data expressed in standardized form and 
deriving a simple index number for each area: These scores provide 
a very useful means of economizing in the number of variables and 
can be used as summary measures of the original data. 

As ‘Table 1 shows, three industry orders (variables 5, 7, 14/21) 
proved to be inadequate measures of socioeconomic status, presum- 
ably because the industrial classification was not meaningfully related 
to differences in social rank among the occupations included in these 
industry orders. However, the first component, which accounts for 
41 per cent of the variance, can be fairly confidently identified as 
representing the dimension of socioeconomic status. It has relatively 
high positive weights for males ih the employer status, males employed 
in finance and property, commerce and business and community 
services (including mainly professional, managerial, and white collar 
workers), with females in business and community services, and with 
the male and female education ratios. The weights are negative with 
males and females in manufacturing (mainly blue collar workers), 
and with males not at work (mainly unemployed). 
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TABLE 1 Vector weights for 24 primary variables and the first three principal components 
(Unities in the principal diagonal of correlation matrix) 








Vector weights for components 
I iT II 
Primary variable Socio- Areas Urban 
economic qof fringe 
status transition - 
1. % MWF in employer status 276 060 —-184 
2. % MWF in self-employed status “195 052 —.401 
3. % MWF not at work AAI “SII —-08g 
4. % male non-workers retired or of 
independent means +186 “309 —'073 
5. % MWF in primary industry 097 —"1lO ~— 509 
6. % MWF in manufacturing "254 —'129 -108 
7. % MWF in electricity, gas, and water 
services —:017 +253 “080 
8. % MWF in building and construction —108 — +209 +290 
9. % MWF in transport, storage and 
communications —"142 079 318 
10. % MWF in finance and property -289 —*050 +095 
1. % MWF in commerce “261 025 "192 
12. % MWF in public authority "200 — 070 208 
13. % MWF in business and community services +265 084 — 079 
14. % MWF in amusements, hotels, etc. O74 "412 —'059 
15. % MWF in other industries —"I95 324 —-074, 
16. % FWF in manufacturing — 281 —"130 —-o18 
17. % FWF in finance and property 218 "175 *IQI 
18. % FWF in commerce -152 —:215 ‘217 
19. % FWF in public authority 164 124 -339 
20. % FWF in business and community services 265 055 -OII 
21. % FWF in amusements, hotels, etc- 056 "340 093 
22. % owner-occupied private houses "I3I B74 125 
23. Male education ratio -245 040 —-019 
24. Female education ratio "254. —:005 — 042 
Eigenvalue (Vp) 9:828 3°165 1'935 
100 Vp/24 40:950 13'188 8-063 


The second component, which accounts for much less of the 
variance (13 per cent), is more difficult to interpret. Its highest 
positive weights are on males and females in amusements, hotels, and 
related services (an industry order comprised largely of immigrant 
workers, particularly southern Europeans), and with males not at 
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work or retired. It weights negatively on the percentage of owner 
occupied houses. When component scores were computed and areas 
with high scores on this component were mapped, it appeared that 
this component was probably measuring inner city ‘transitional areas’, 
areas with high proportions of immigrant service workers, relatively 
high proportions of unemployed or retired men, or a low degree of resi- 
dential stability reflected in a low rate of owner occupancy. By com- 
parison the third component has a very direct interpretation, having 
two heavy weights for males in primary industry and in the self- 


TABLE 2 Vector weights for 24 primary variables and the first three principal components 


(Unities in the principal diagonal of correlation matrix) 








Vector weights for components 
Primary variable I if 
Household 
composition 
1. % private houses — +225 101 
2. % shared private houses *159 “059 
3. % flats "199 1049 
4. % rooms, apartments "207 177 
5. % non-private dwellings “201 +228 
6. % population change 1954-61 —*150 *219 
7. persons per square mile 160 202 
8. adults per dwelling 165 +286 
g. fertility ratio — +226 “166 
10. % population 0-14 —248 086 
11. % population 15~24 187 OOI 
12. % population 25-44 —-138 452 
13. % population 45-64 218 —+306 
14. % population 65 and over 216 —+303 
15. % males in workforce 224 "153 
16. % females in workforce 295 “210 
17, dependency ratio —'230 — 202 
18. `°% pensioners ‘207 "227 
19. % adult women in home duties —-228 —I1o 
20. % population male —-049 "180 
21. % never-married adults "246 —036 
22. % permanently separated ‘213 *209 
23. % widowed "227 — 224 
24. % divorced 228 077 
Eigenvalue (Vp) 14°419 2°559 
100 Vp/24 60-079 10°663 
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employed status. This component differentiates areas with high pro- 
portions of workers in primary production, that is the rural-urban 
fringe of the metropolis. 

Household composition. To test for the existence of a dimension 
equivalent to Shevky and Bell’s ‘urbanization’ or ‘family status’, 24 
demographic and dwelling measures were calculated for each area. 
The analytic procedures described in the preceding section were 
repeated, and the results are given in Table 2. 

Sixty per cent of the variance among these 24 measures could be 
accounted for by a single component, again clearly measuring a 
dimension of differentiation that can be reasonably identified as 
‘household composition’. The first component weighs moderately 
to heavily on almost all variables, and the pattern of signs and 
values indicates that areas with high component scores on the first 
component are those with few private houses, low fertility, low 
dependency ratios, and few women engaged in home duties, but high 
proportions of shared houses, flats, rooms, apartments, and boarding 
houses, stable or declining populations living in areas of relatively 
high density, high proportions of the old, widowed, and pensioned, 
high workforce participation rates, high proportions of young, un- 
married adults, and also of permanently separated or divorced 
persons. This first component, then, largely differentiates the house- 
hold characteristics and associated life styles of the relatively inde- 
pendent (in some cases isolated) inner city dweller, including old 
couples whose children have moved to other areas, widowers, 
pensioners as well as the young independent worker, from the family 
characteristics and life style of the suburbs. 

The second component of Table 2 is difficult to interpret. Its 
heaviest weights are for the percentage of persons aged 25-44 years 
and the number of adults per dwelling (positive), and for the per- 
centage of persons aged 45-64 years and 65 years or older (negative). 
This indicates the existence of subsidiary age differentials among 
adults independent of the first component, but beyond this it is 
dificult to say more. It is interesting that when component scores 
for the 611 A.C.D.s were computed, the scores for this component 
were negatively correlated with the scores for component 1 of Table 1 
(product-moment coefficient of — 0-697). This suggests that the second 
component of Table 2 is in effect attempting to measure differences 
in socioeconomic status to the extent that they are reflected in age 
and household characteristics, and further implies that the measures 
included on Table 2 are not strictly unidimensional. So far as the 
third component is concerned, it again has a relatively direct inter- 
pretation, and differentiates areas with high masculinity from those 
with low masculinity. ; 

Ethnic composition. Australian censuses include questions on both 
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birthplace and religion. Although there is no compulsion to answer 
the religion question, in 1961 89 per cent of Melbourne’s population 
stated their religion. Because of the strong relationship between birth- 
place and religion these data are treated as a single domain of socio- 


TABLE 9 Vector weights for 22 primary variables and the first three principal components 
(Unities in the principal diagonal of correlation matrix) 











Vector weights for components ' 
I ‘ Ht 
Primary variable General Northwestern Areas of 
ethnic European Jewish 
composition settlers concentration 
1. % Baptist —:142 —'044 —-026 
2. % Catholic 262 "220 —-126 
3. % Church of Christ —-162 001 —108 
4. % Church of England —:275 —-118 -048 
5. % Greek Orthodox 271 -090 077 
6. % Lutheran "102 —-385 —-079 
9. % Methodist — "241 — 014 —'022 
8. % Presbyterian —'243 —-216 -149 
9. % Hebrew O25 —-060 -581 
10. % No reply "108 000 — +428 
1. % U.K. LIT —'408 —-178 
12. % Germany “166 —-418 —-027 
13. % Greece 250° 143 118 
14. % Italy "252 ‘1530. — +049 
15. % Malta "227 "142 —-248 
16. % Netherlands — -018 —:407 —-263 
17. % Poland "204 —:179 -269 
18. % Other Europe "252 — 229 "165 
19. % Other World +160 —+130 “346 
20. % Australia +297 146 064 
21. % Residence 1 to 4 years *259 —'189 —-o80 
22. % Aliens “301 —o-62 —-070 
Eigenvalue (Vp) 9°429 3:082 2159 
100 Vp/22 42'859 14'009 9814 


cultural differences. Twenty-two measures relating to birthplace, 
period of residence in Australia, nationality, and religion were 
included, and the analysis already described was repeated. 
According to Table 3 the residential distribution of Melbourne’s 
ethnic and religious groups can be understood largely in terms of 
three orthogonal components, each representing a distinct pattern 
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of éthnic clustering. The first component accounts for 43 per cent of 
the original variance and has been identified as ‘general ethnic com- 
position’. As the pattern of signs and values indicate, component 1 
differentiates the residential distribution of the native-born from the 
foreign-born, British nationals from aliens, established settlers from 
more recent arrivals. It also weights heavily on immigrants from 
. southern, central and eastern Europe, but much less on those from 
northwestern Europe. ‘These broad cultural differences are even more 
strongly reflected in the religion variables, with particularly high 
positive values for per cent Catholic and per cent Greek Orthodox. 
The second component weights mainly on four variables (per cent 
Lutheran, per cent U.K. born, per cent German born, and per cent 
Netherlands born), hence its identification as ‘northwestern European 
settlers’. The third component’s heaviest weight is on per cent 
Hebrew and mainly distinguishes areas of Jewish concentration. This 
analysis, then, suggests that in 1961 there were in Melbourne three 
distinct patterns of ethnic concentration: areas of general immigrant 
concentration (mainly southern Europeans), areas with immigrants 
from northwestern Europe, and areas of Jewish concentration.” 

In summarizing the results of ‘Tables 1 to 3, we can say that these 
Australian data strongly support Shevky and Bell’s general formula- 
tion that at least three dimensions—here identified as socioeconomic 
status, household composition, and ethnic composition—are required 
to explain patterns of urban residential differentiation. In each 
domain a dominant component emerged which could be reasonably 
equated with those postulated in social area analysis. In no domain, 
however, except that consisting of demographic and dwelling charac- 
teristics, did the first component account for more than half the 
variance among the primary variables. Thus there exists a substantial 
amount of residential differentiation not explained by these factors. 
This finding is quite compatible with the theory of social area 
analysis which recognizes that the dimensions of social rank, urban- 
ization and segregation do not exhaust empirical reality but rather 
draw attention to the most important aperis of social and residential 
differentiation.” 

The independence of the dimensions. Although the three first 
principal components derived from the foregoing analysis can be 
used to summarize effectively a substantial proportion of the variance 
of the original seventy measures, it is possible that they can be reduced 
further. It may be that the conceptual distinctions between the three 
dimensions cannot be maintained operationally.” In this study the 
independence of the three dimensions was tested in two ways. Firstly, 
component scores for each area were computed using the vector 
weights for each of the three first components. In this way each area 
was given a score for socioeconomic status (1), household composition 
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(2), and ethnic composition (3). These scores were correlated and the 
product-moment coefficients were 1r,,= +0-050, T,= —0-639, and 
¥33= +0-439. Thus, although socioeconomic status and household 


TABLE 4 Vector weights for 24 primary variables and the first three principal components 
(Unities in the principal diagonal of correlation matrix) 








Vector weights for components 
I H 
Primary variable Socio~ Household 
status 
1, % MWF employers —'245 "185 
2. % MWF not at work 281 055 
3. % MWF in finance and property —-289 +195 
4. % MWF in commerce 1244, “169 
5. % MWF in business and community 
services —'259 "156 
6. % FWF in manufacturing “258 —+200 
. 7. % owner-occupied houses —-182 —116 
8. education ratio — "244 169 
9- % population aged 0-14 —'057 —:370 
10. % never married adults 097 "352 
ir. % population male 103 —*103 
12. % widowed -027 "957 
13. % females in workforce "194 -296 
14. % private houses —*102 — 308 
15. % population change 1954-61 —o1g "275 
16. population density +186 203 
17. % Catholic -297 —017 
18. % Greek Orthodox -253 "092 
19. % Lutheran 029 —-037 
20. % Presbyterian — +297 ‘O12 
21. % Hebrew —-065 "279 
22. % Ttalian-born *259 058 
23. % Netherlands-born —:067 "125 
24. % alien nationalities 268 059 
Eigenvalue (Vp) 8-501 6'317 
100 Vp/24 35'421 26'321 
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composition were virtually independent, ethnic composition showed 
a moderate negative correlation with socioeconomic status and a low 
positive correlation with household composition. ‘This reflects the 
fact that areas with high ethnicity tend to have low socioeconomic 
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status and also tend to be located in the inner city ‘zone in transition’. 

As a second test eight representative variables were selected from 
each domain for a second stage component analysis. In general 
variables weighting heavily on the first component were selected, but 
where a lower order component had a relatively clear interpretation 
a heavily weighting variable was included for that component to 
improve the coverage of the analysis. An equal number of measures 
was selected from each domain so that each domain would have 
roughly equal representation in the analysis. The spatial distributions 
of the twenty-four measures thus selected were correlated and a com- 
ponent analysis was performed on the resultant matrix. According to 
Table 4 the dimensions of socioeconomic status and ethnic composi- 
tion collapse into a single component accounting for 35 per cent of 
the variance among the twenty-four primary variables. Areas with 
. high component scores on this component are those with high 
ethnicity and low socioeconomic status. Household composition 
emerges as the second component, accounting for a somewhat lower 
proportion of the variance (26 per cent), Interestingly enough, per 
cent Hebrew appears in this component, reflecting the fact that many 
persons of Jewish origin tended to be concentrated in areas of high 
‘urbanization’, in Melbourne’s apartment and rooming-house 
districts. The third component largely reproduces the third com- 
ponent of Table 3 and was not used in subsequent analysis. 

The results of Table 4 suggest that it is possible to achieve almost 
as much explanatory power with two components (socioeconomic 
status/ethnicity and household composition) as by using the first 
three components of Tables 1 to 3. Admittedly a smaller number of 
primary variables is employed, but this has the advantage that the 
interpretation of the results is considerably simplified. More im- 
portantly, this overall analysis evaluates empirically the relative 
importance of the first two components. ‘This is a decided advantage 
if component scores are to be used in deriving a typology, or classifi- 
cation, of residential areas. 


4. METHODS: THE PROBLEM OF CLASSIFICATION 


Considered individually the residential areas of a city exhibit con- 
siderable variation in their aggregate social characteristics. ‘The 
preceding analysis suggests that it is possible with little loss of 
significant information to view this differentiation largely in terms 
of two constructs, identified as socioeconomic status/ethnicity and 
household composition. We can achieve further economy and indeed 
a clearer understanding of this differentiation by grouping residential 
areas with similar social characteristics to form a typology. Such a 
‘procedure is not-only inherently useful as a method of generalization. 
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It also allows us to study the extent to which urban social structure 
is meaningfully reflected in residential patterns, and provides a 
sampling frame for exploring systematically the behavioural and atti- 
tudinal correlates of gross differences in the social characteristics of 

residential areas. 

In retrospect, particularly with the development of high-speed 
digital computers, Shevky and Bell’s use of arbitrary cutting points to 
develop a typology of social areas seems unsatisfactory. Indeed even 
a casual inspection of their scattergrams suggests that a straight- 
forward visual grouping would probably yield a more meaningful 
classification.” 

In their recent study of British towns, however, Moser and Scott” 
have indicated the general way in which more objective classifications 
of items distinguished by a configuration of variable scores can be 
obtained. The present study. utilizes the same technique, with the 
important modification that whereas Moser and Scott made an initial 
visual grouping and tested only outlying cases, a programme obviat- 
ing this limitation is now available. 

This method of classification, which uses a distance coefficient 
known as Squared Euclidean Distance and the centroid sorting 
strategy, has been described by Williams and Lance. For each area 
in the analysis two component scores representing socioeconomic 
status/ethnicity and household composition were computed using the 
vector weights shown in columns 1 and 2 of Table 4. For each 
possible pair of areas the coeficient of Squared Euclidean Distance 
(S.E.D.) was computed using the formula 

S.E.D. = (x, ed x)? + (9i — 9)’ 

where x, and x, are scores on the first component and y, and y, scores 
on the second component for the ith and jth areas respectively. The two 
‘most similar’ areas (i.e. with the smallest coefficient) were then fused 
and replaced for further analysis by the arithmetic means of their 
respective scores. The coefficients for this ‘new’ area with all other 
areas were then calculated, the new matrix of values inspected, and 
the two most similar areas fused. This process was repeated until all 
areas were fused. If there are N items to be grouped, N—1 fusions 
will be required to group them. 

This method of classification produces a hierarchy of groupings, 
and the question is to select from this hierarchy a series of groupings 
which is judged meaningful for the purpose at hand. Figure 1 illus- 
trates the fusions of the twenty highest order groupings, the composi- 
tion of which can be ascertained from previous fusions not shown on 
the diagram. A listing of the fusions is printed out in addition to the 
graph. Although a description of the detailed results of this classifica- 
tion cannot be attempted here, the results appear very satisfactory. 
The distance coefficients for the initial fusions aré quite small and 
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FIGURE 1 An intrinsic classification of residential areas in Melbourne, 1961* 
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this suggests that quite definite clusters of residential areas with 
almost identical scores can be identified. This method of classification 
can of course be applied equally well to a larger number of com- 
ponent scores or to a limited number of primary variables without 
first deriving a principal components summary. 


5. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In general terms the findings of the present study support the Shevky— 
Bell formulation that residential differentiation in modern industrial 
society can be meaningfully understood largely in terms of three 
dimensions, identified here by the terms of socioeconomic status, 
household composition, and ethnic composition. However, it was 
suggested that Shevky and Bell do not provide satisfactory theoretical 
arguments in support of their decision to apply constructs inferred 
from ‘postulates relating to industrial society’ to the analysis of urban 
residential differentiation. A preliminary attempt to bridge this 
theoretical hiatus was made by discussing the place of the residential 
area in the social and physical structure of industrial cities and the 
general processes through which the three constructs of social rank, 
urbanization, and segregation come to have spatial referents. 

Some methodological modifications were also suggested. Com- 
ponent analysis was preferred to the a priori construction of composite 
indices as a means of identifying and measuring different dimensions 
of residential differentiation. Although the research design partly 
determined the results of the first stage of the analysis, the fact that 
the first component was in each case much more important than any 
lower order component suggests that Shevky and Bell’s formulation 
is at this level by and large correct. The second stage component 
analysis reinforces this conclusion, and even though operationally 
socioeconomic status and ethnic component collapsed into a single 
component," household composition emerged as an independent axis 
of differentiation. Finally, a more efficient method of classification 
was proposed for deriving a typology of residential areas. It seems 
fair to conclude that the findings of this study support the usefulness 
of the Shevky schema as a way of conceptualizing in a sociologically 
meaningful way the residential differentiation of population groups 
in a limited model of urban society. But they also indicate the desir- 
ability of adopting different techniques of analysis and the need for 
further specification of the underlying theory. 
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One appeal too many? 


Ananalys is of the functions of the 
House of Lords as a final Court of Appeal 


At last it has been formally acknowledged that our second legislative 
chamber must be shorn of much of its powers to delay legislation or be 
reconstituted on a non-hereditary basis. But the House of Lords has 
another, and perhaps more important function: it is our second and 
final appellate tribunal whose pronouncements are binding upon 
the decisions of every other court of law in the United Kingdom." 
Although the judicial and legislative functions of the House of Lords 
are in practice almost completely separate, the time is ripe to ask 
whether, when the House is emasculated as a legislative chamber, the 
axe (or scalpel) of reform should not also be applied to the Law Lords. 

The question of reforming the judicial House of Lords is hardly 
a novel one. Surveying the comparatively orderly system of judicial 
institutions which exists in this country today, one is inclined to 
forget the institutional anarchy which prevailed only a century ago. 
There was no monolithic legal system but several overlapping sub- 
systems, each with its own appellate machinery. The House of Lords 
was in a sorry state: frequently swamped by a mass of time-wasting 
(and predominantly Scottish) appeals,* it often found difficulty in 
obtaining a quorum of peers for judicial business: moreover, its juris- 
diction was exercised by way of the unsatisfactory and archaic pro- 
cedure of writ of error. 

In 18738, after two Select Committees and a Royal Commission had 
tried in succession to devise a means of producing order out of chaos, 
the entire system was at last given a drastic overhaul. ‘The Judicature 
Act of 1873 fused equity and common law jurisdictions and estab- 
lished a Supreme Court, consisting of five High Court divisions 
(reduced to three in 1881) and a Court of Appeal modelled upon the 
old Court of Appeal in Chancery. The new Court of Appeal was made 
the final appeal court and the House of Lords was completely de- 
prived of its jurisdiction. 

* Gavin Drewry 3.sc.(soc.sc.) Assistant Research Officer, Legal Research Unit, 
Bedford College, London 
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But this proved to be only the beginning of the struggle:* the 
judicial functions which their lordships had exercised for some six 
hundred years were not to be relinquished without a fight. Before 
the Act was due to take effect, a right-wing lobby led by William 
Charley forced the Disraeli government to reconsider the position of 
the House of Lords. In 1876 the jurisdiction of the House was 
restored by the Appellate Jurisdiction Act—but provision was made 
inter alia for a permanent corps of salaried Law Lords. Their lord- 
ships had survived, but only by the skin of their teeth! 

Since 1876 several other reforms have taken place. The Report of 
Lord Hanworth’s Committee on Business of the Courts, published 
in 1933 (Cmd 4471), recommended that the right of appeal to the 
House of Lords from the English Court of Appeal should become 
subject to the granting of leave, either by the Court of Appeal or by 
an Appeal Committee of the House itself. This recommendation was 
implemented in the Administration of Justice (Appeals) Act, 1934— 
and extended to Northern Ireland appeals in 1962. (Final appeals 
from the Scottish Court of Session still lie as of right.) 

The subject of reform was again raised in the Report of the Ever- 
shed Committee on Supreme Court Practice and Procedure, pub- 
lished in 1953 (Cmd 8878). This report suggested that all appeals 
raising matters of public importance should go directly from the trial 
court to the House of Lords, ‘leapfrogging’ the Court of Appeal, 
which would become the final appellate court for more run-of-the- 
mill cases. This ingenious scheme would thus abolish the two-tier 
appeal system while retaining the House of Lords, creating, in effect, 
a single appeal court, but in two ‘divisions’. Although at first sight 
this might appear to provide a realistic compromise solution to the 
problem it suffers from a very real difficulty in that it is often im- 
possible in practice to pick out at the trial stage those cases which 
are worthy of ‘House of Lords treatment’. Many lawyers have had 
experience of cases which have presented difficulties at trial—only to 
‘fizzle out’ on appeal. Conversely, the real problem may not emerge 
until the legal principles are probed at greater depth in the Court of 
Appeal. 

More recent advocates of reform have also tended towards the view 
that one appeal—either to the Court of Appeal or to the House of 
Lords—is enough, and that one institution or the other should be 
abolished. Among those who have expressed support for the 
‘abolitionist’ viewpoint is Lord Gardiner‘—though before he was 
appointed to his present office. 

How strong is the case for abolishing the House of Lords? From the 
sociologist’s viewpoint, the survival of an appellate court which is so 
closely associated with the ‘aristocratic’ chamber of the legislature 
might appear to be symptomatic of the continuing dominance of 
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upper- and middle-class values in judicial psychology. It may well be 
of course that judicial attitudes are strongly class-orientated, but an 
attempt to support this hypothesis by reference to the survival of the 
judicial House of Lords could only be based upon a complete mis- 
apprehension of the role of the latter institution as a court of law— 
whose connections both with the legislature and with the hereditary 
peerage are highly tenous. 

The judicial and legislative functions of the House of Lords were 
effectively separated by the Act of 1876; but it was as long ago as 
1844° that lay peers were excluded from voting on appeals. The nine 
salaried Lords of Appeal in Ordinary from whose ranks the court is 
normally selected‘ are appointed to the House solely from the ranks 
of lower court judges and senior barristers: the judicial House of 
Lords can thus be regarded as the top rung of the judicial promotion 
ladder and wholly devoid of any hereditary element. Since 1948 
appeals have been heard by an Appellate Committee which conducts 
most of its proceedings in a committee room remote from the chamber 
of the House. It sits in the chamber only when Parliament is in recess 
—although a formal ‘vote’ on the outcome of every appeal must be 
taken on the floor of the House. 

Judicial ‘ancestor worship’ is perhaps the most plausible explana- 
tion for the continued entrustment of an important appellate juris- 
diction to the House of Lords. But, whatever the explanation, the 
schizophrenic duality of function inherent in the present system 
can serve only to add confusion to the already confused public image 
of our judicial institutions. 

The second, and more materialistic, argument which must be con- 
sidered is that of cost—both to the state and to the individual litigant. 
The average bill of costs arising out of an appeal to the House of 
Lords is about £1,000 for each party (though it must be remembered 
that the defeated party normally has to pay both sets of costs). Not- 
withstanding the extension of legal aid to House of Lords appeals in 
December 1960,’ the House may with some justification be regarded as 
predominantly a rich man’s court, dealing only in the problems of 
wealthy corporations and public authorities. There is a very strong 
case for extending legal aid to all individual litigants who can show 
that their appeal involves a point of law of sufficient general import- 
ance to merit a hearing by the final appeal court. 

A strange, and somewhat disquieting, concomitant of the present 
hierarchical system of courts is the possibility that a-litigant who goes 
to the House of Lords may lose his case with an overall majority of 
the judges having decided in his favour. ‘This can be illustrated by 
the example of an important case in divorce law which was decided 
by the House of Lords in 1966, Blyth v. Blyth.* 

In this case Mr. Blyth sought a divorce from his wife on the grounds 
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of her adultery. The petition was rejected at first instance by 
Mr. Commissioner Gallop—and his ruling was subsequently upheld 
by all three judges in the Court of Appeal. ‘The case then went to the 
House of Lords by leave of the Court of Appeal—and the appeal 
was allowed. But there was a division of opinion: Lords Denning, 
Pearce and Pearson decided in favour of the husband while Lord 
Morris of Borth-Y-Gest and Lord Morton of Henryton dissented in 
favour of the wife. The husband was ultimately victorious—but 
the final ‘scorecard’ showed only three judges in his favour and six 
against. 

By definition, the appellate system cannot function properly with- 
out giving a higher ‘weighting’ to decisions of courts at higher levels 
of the hierarchy than to those of lower courts; but when this gives rise 
to the kind of situation which occurred in Blyth v. Blyth then the 
authority of the present system may be seriously undermined. Minority 
decisions of this kind are by no means rare—there have been more 
than thirty such cases during the past fifteen years. Quite apart from 
the danger of accentuating the inevitable sense of grievance of many 
defeated respondents,’ the fact that minority decisions are possible 
highlights what I consider to be one of the principal difficulties in 
our maintaining a two-tier appellate system. 

One appeal can be justified on several grounds. In the first place, 
it tends to unify and centralize the judicial process. Secondly, trial 
judges have a hectic life: they have to sit in court, unravel a mass of 
(often confused) evidence, and listen to the (often confused) argu- 
ments of counsel; they are expected generally to deliver ex tempore 
judgment at the conclusion of argument. This being so, it is 
eminently desirable that some machinery for review—at least on 
questions of law—should be available to the defeated litigant. An 
appeal court enjoys several advantages over the trial judge. In the 
first place, it deals with material which has been simplified for it by 
the trial process. The appeal court judges have before them the trial 
judge’s judgment which, even if it is unsound, provides an in- 
valuable starting point for consideration of the case. ‘The evidence 
has already been weighed and sifted and the judges can concentrate 
their minds on the legal principles which underlie the appeal. More- 
over, three judges sitting together can bring a combination of 
experience to bear on the case which is not usually available to the 
trial judge. Finally, it is more acceptable for an appellate court to 
reserve a judgment for more searching consideration. 

These are powerful arguments, but why do we have to go through 
the whole process a second time? Three eminent judges consider an 
appeal, they review all the authorities, they listen to the arguments 
of counsel, they reserve judgment and they reach a decision which in 
a remarkably high percentage of cases upholds the findings of the 
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trial judge. Why must the process be repeated with five judges 
(slightly more eminent) listening to similar arguments, reviewing 
the same authorities, reserving judgment (perhaps for slightly longer) 
—and then reaching a conclusion which in about 60 per cent” of 
cases is the same as that of the court below. Why stop here—why not 
allow judgments to be reviewable ad infinitum by slightly bigger and 
more distinguished courts at each stage? One is reminded of the 
remark of A. P. Herbert: “The institution of one court of appeal may 
be considered a reasonable precaution: but two suggest panic.’ ™ 

The present system tends to create an undesirable impression that 
‘first class justice’ comes from the House of Lords and ‘second class 
justice’ comes from the lower courts. There may be an element of 
truth in this view, but if the House of Lords is judicially stronger 
than the Court of Appeal, why not simply strengthen the Court of 
Appeal and abolish the present absurd duplication which inevitably 
increases litigants’ costs and delays the final settlement of litigation— 
and which can result in a mockery of legal authority in a Blyth v. 
Blyth situation. 

These arguments can be countered in two ways. In the first place, 
many lawyers would argue that there is a substantial difference 
between the respective functions of the House of Lords and the Court 
of Appeal in the hearing of appeals, and that there is a real advantage 
in the more leisurely and considered approach of the House of Lords. 
The latter sits for four days a week, it hears carefully selected appeals 
away from the hurly burly of the Strand. The most important appeals 
merit the deepest possible consideration, and in the House of Lords 
they certainly receive this. 

The second counter-argument is that the House of Lords has a 
function over and above that of a tribunal of review in a particular 
appeal: it exercises a general control over the entire process of judicial 
law-making. Notwithstanding Montesquieu’s misguided (though 
conceptually useful) analysis of the English constitution, no-one can 
doubt that the judiciary has an important legislative function. 
Judicial law-making is, however, circumscribed by two fundamental 
principles, parliamentary sovereignty (now much eroded, but still a 
valid concept in this context) and stare decisis—the doctrine that the 
rationes decidendi of previously decided cases must be followed by 
the courts in subsequent decisions on the same point. 

To escape from these constraints much judicial ingenuity—some- 
times tantamount to self-deceit—has been employed, but the old 
rationalization that judges merely ‘declare’ existing legal principles 
still bedevils much judicial thinking. It is clear, however, that the 
judicial interpretation of (for example) an ambiguous statute must 
(unless the court turns a blind eye to the ambiguity) involve an 
element of personal choice. Moreover, if a rigid application of 
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precedent would produce an anomalous result, some judges are not 
averse to ‘manipulating’ the authorities in order to achieve the desired 
result.*? 

This creative process takes place at every level of the judicial 
hierarchy—but it is clear that the House of Lords is in a unique posi- 
tion to exercise a supervisory role by laying down the guide lines for 
the development of legal principles by the courts. It sits at the apex 
of the system and its decisions are binding on every other court of law 
in the United Kingdom:* its capacity to develop the law is enhanced 
by the fact that it is no longer bound by its own decisions.** It is 
composed of senior judges who are selected from the elite of the 
English and Scots legal professions. Finally, by virtue of the provisions 
of the 1934 Act (see above) the House deals largely with ‘hand-picked’ 
cases. 

The Law Commission plays an important role in shaping legisla- 
tion in the light of socio-legal requirements, but it can be argued that 
the House of Lords, by virtue of its direct involvement in the judicial 
process, is in a powerful position to complement the Commission’s 
functions. 

One need only look at the list of appeals heard by the House of 
Lords during the past fifteen years to see the important areas of sub- 
stantive law which have been shaped, for better or for worse, by this 
institution. Recent leading cases (all reported in the 1964 volume of 
Appeal Cases) include: Hedley Byrne & Co. Ltd. v. Heller and Part- 
ners Ltd. (a case which concerned liability for negligent mis- 
statements), Gollins v. Gollins** (which redefined the concept of 
cruelty in divorce law) and Ridge v. Baldwin™ (which reaffirmed the 
need to observe the principles of natural justice in administrative 
proceedings). Some House of Lords decisions have provided a spur 
to remedial legislation: C.J.R. v. Hinchy** (which concerned the 
interpretation of statutory penalties for tax evasion) and Cartledge 
v. E. Jopling & Sons Ltd.™ (which concerned the applicability of the 
Statute of Limitations to negligence claims in which there has been 
a long delay between the cause of the injury and the onset of recog- 
nizable symptoms). In both these cases, the Law Lords complained 
that they were compelled by the unsatisfactory nature of the statutes 
to reach a conclusion which was manifestly unjust. ‘Thus, quite apart 
from the function of the House of Lords in directing the course of 
judicial legislation, it can by way of judicial protest prompt the legis- 
lature to reconstruct the law in accordance with current social 
requirements. 

Clearly we cannot judge the usefulness of the House of Lords as a 
court on its performance in a handful of cases. But if a more compre- 
hensive analysis*® leads us to conclude that, on balance, the House of 
Lords has performed a socially valuable function in shaping judicial 
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legislation, then it will be difficult to defend the argument ‚that it 
should be abolished. We must bear in mind that most developed 
countries have second-tier courts of appeal—though their precise 
roles inevitably vary widely according to the general structure of the 
socio-legal systems within which they operate. In order to justify our 
retention of an institution which is unquestionably a luxury (albeit 
a fashionable one) it must be shown that the House of Lords functions 
effectively as something more than a court of review. If it merely 
serves to delay the settlement of litigation and adds to litigants’ costs 
by duplicating the functions of the Court of Appeal and the Scottish 


Court of Session, then it is a luxury which we can ill afford. 


Notes 


1, See note 13, below. 

2. See, for example, the extraordin- 
ary Scottish appeal, Shedden v. Patrick 
and the Attorney General (1869) 1 
Scottish and Divorce Appeal Cases, 
470, which proceeded to the House of 
Lords on three separate occasions over 
a period of seventy years. 

3. The full story of the reforms of 
the 1870's is to be found in an excel- 
lent article by Robert Stevens, “The 
Final Appeal: Reform of the House of 
Lords and Privy Council, 1867-1876’, 
80 L.Q.R. 343. 

4. See Gardiner and Martin, Law 
Reform Now, p. 16. 

5. O'Connell v, Reg. (1844) 11 CL& F. 
155, 8 E.R. 1061. See in particular the 
observations of Lord Wharncliffe at 8 
E.R. 1161. 

6. Other peers who hold, or have 
held, high judicial office, can be invited 
to sit. 

4. 9:8 per cent of parties who were 
appellants or respondents in House of 
Lords civil appeals during the period 
1961-6 were legally aided. 

8. [1966] A.C. 643. 

g. A ‘minority’ decision is only pos- 
sible if the appeal is allowed by a 
majority in the House of Lords: this 
means that an appellant can never be 
the victim of such a decision. 

10. The exact figures for civil appeals 
during the period 1953-66 are as 
follows: 

English appeals (75 per cent of the total 


number of appeals)—g5-1 per cent 
were allowed in whole or in part. 


Scottish appeals (21-7 per cent of the 
total)—49-5 per cent allowed in 
whole or in part. 

Northern Irish appeals (3-3 per cent of 
the total)—57 per cent allowed in 
whole or in part. 

Overall, 61 per cent of appeals were 
unsuccessful. 

11. Wigs at Work (1966), p. 45. 

12, A classic instance is to be found 
in the dissenting judgment of Denning 
L.J. (as he then was) in Candler v. 
Crane Christmas & Co. [1951] 2 K.B. 
164,—a dissent which anticipated by 
thirteen years the House of Lords de- 
cision in Hedley Byrne (see below). 

13. This statement requires qualifi- 
cation in three respects: 

(i) Decisions of the House of Lords do 

not bind the Judicial committee of the 

Privy Council—though, in any case, 

the latter is not really an English court 

(see Ibralebbe v. R. [1964] A.C. goo). 

(ii) No appeal lies to the House of 

Lords from Scottish criminal courts, 

and the latter are not bound by House 

of Lords decisions, 

(iii) Notwithstanding the case of 

Donoghue v. Stevenson (which effec- 

tively translated the old Scottish 

doctrine of culpa into an English tort 
of negligence, in spite of the common 
law doctrine of privity of contract) 
there is a clear distinction between the 
English and Scottish jurisdictions of 
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the House. To quote Professor T. B, 
Smith: 

‘Formerly . . . Scots law like other 

civilian systems did not recognize 

the doctrine of stare decisis, and even 
today it is probable that the only 
single decision which the Court of 

Session could not disregard is a pre- 

cedent established by the House of 

Lords in a Scottish appeal.'—‘British 

Justice: The Scottish Contribution’ 

(1961, Hamlyn Lecture), p. 84. 

14. The rule that the House of Lords 
must follow its own previous decisions 
was laid down in London Street Tram- 
ways v. The L.C.C. [1898] A.C. 375: 
but on 26 July 1966 the Lord Chan- 
cellor announced that, henceforward, 
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previous decisions of the House might 
in exceptional circumstances be over- 
ruled. 

15. [1964] A.C. 465. 

16. [1964] A.C. 644. 

17. [1964] A.C. 40. 


18. [1960] A.C. 748. $ 
19. [1963] A.C. 758. 
20. This paper stems from research 


into the judicial functions of the House 
of Lords currently being undertaken in 
the Legal Research Unit at Bedford 
College. The results of the project will 
shortly be published in book form 
under the joint authorship of Dr. Louis 
Blom-Cooper and the writer of this 
article. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The American Occupational 
Structure 
Peter M. Blau and Otis Dudley Duncan 


John Wiley 1967 xvii+-520 pp. 1155. 


Anyone who is interested in the struc- 
ture of industrial societies and especi- 
ally in their stratification must read 
The American Occupational Structure. 
The book contributes greatly to our 
knowledge of the distribution of the 
population of the United States among 
a large number of occupations which 
are ranked in terms of economic power, 
and which have been ranked by the 
population in terms of prestige. Al- 
though no scientific study can be defini- 
tive, especially when concerned with a 
changing phenomenon, this book is the 
closest we have to a definitive study of 
the rates of inter- and intra-genera- 
tional mobility within this hierarchy 
of occupations. And to the extent that 
an occupation is a perfect index of both 
economic and status power, The 
American Occupational Structure also 
adds to our knowledge of the stratifi- 
cation of the United States, 

It is not possible here to review the 
the substantive findings of the study; 
it is possible to indicate the scope and 
detail of its empirical contribution. 
Blau and Duncan first describe the 
contemporary distribution of the popu- 
lation among a large number of 
occupations, which are shown to be 
hierarchically ranked according to 
their economic and status power. ‘They 
then examine some of the historical 
trends in this distribution, and in some 
aspects of the bestowal values of the 
occupations themselves, The authors 
are prudent in their interpretations 
of the data, but among their many 
interesting findings is that, according 
to their indicators, the system has 


not become more rigid during this 
century. 

The problem of stratification is then 
defined in terms of the structural deter- 
minants of an adult respondent's 
current occupation, which are taken to 
be the respondent’s education and first 
occupation, and his father’s education 
and occupation when the respondent 
was a child. Consequently, the prob- 
lem of inter- and intra-generational 
mobility is defined by the same model. 
This approach avoids many of the 
usual pitfalls in research on mobility 
processes, but results, of course, in a 
very restricted conception of the strati- 
fication and mobility problems. After 
they consider the effects of variation in 
age groups, Blau and Duncan system- 
atically expand their model in order to 
explore the effects of many of the other 
possible determinants of adult occupa- 
tion, some of which are race, region, 
city size, geographical mobility, num- 
ber of siblings, position in the sibling 
order, and whether one comes from a 
broken home. Variation in fertility is 
considered as one example of a possible 
consequence of mobility and position 
in the stratification system; the authors 
argue in this connection that mobility 
qua mobility does not have an effect 
on fertility which is independent of the 
additive effects of initial and adult 
social class positions. Finally there is 
a chapter on the ‘Occupational Struc- 
ture and Stratification System’, which 
attempts to summarize the findings of 
the study, and to elaborate some of 
their theoretical implications for our 
understanding of stratification, educa- 
tion, ideology, political stability, and 
democracy. 

Partly because their approach to the 
study of stratification is limited, it is in- 
evitable that Blau and Duncan must 
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overlook a number of difficult problems 
in the study of stratification, For 
example, although occupations may be 
the single best index of status power 
and of economic power, they are a 
better index of the former than of 
the latter; occupations are likely to 
Measure the income component of 
economic power, but they are highly 
selective in their sensitivity to the 
wealth component, and obviously in- 
sensitive to the distribution of inheri- 
ted wealth. Consequently, the authors 
have little to say about the structure of 
economic power which, they admit in 
an early chapter but largely ignore 
thereafter, is one of the concerns of 
their study of occupations. A second, 
and perhaps, for their purposes, less 
serious problem, is the absence of any 
useful discussion of incongruence be- 
tween economic and status power. 
Evidence from recent studies suggests 
that with respect to many social phe- 
nomena, such as voting behaviour, at 
least in the United States, this type of 
incongruence may explain more of the 
variance than does social class as 
measured by occupational position. 

The authors are usually judicious 
and imaginative in their interpretation 
of the data, At several points, however, 
they are ideological. Among the serious 
instances of this is their discussion of 
equality of opportunity. They argue 
that ‘... if parents, having achieved a 
desirable status, can ipso facto do 
nothing to make comparable achieve- 
ment easier for their offspring, we may 
have “equal opportunity”. But we will 
no longer have a family system—at least 
not in the present understanding of 
the term. (This point has not been mis- 
understood in radical, particularly 
Marxist, ideologies.)’ In other words, 
the sympathies of the authors are clear, 
but not explicit, and their interpreta- 
tions are often polemical but not self- 
conscious. 

I believe this book to be the finest 
empirical study of its kind. It is exemp- 
lary. In a sense, Blau and Duncan have 
come close to realizing the ideal of 
theoretically guided empirical re- 
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search. At the same time they remind 

us that however brilliant a single study, 

the objectivity of social science de- 

pends on the public dialectics of a 
scientific community, 

Earl I. Hopper 

LSE. 


The American Occupational Structure 
by Blau and Duncan is the most stimu- 
lating, rigorous, and substantively in- 
teresting sociology book I have read in 
this decade; it is bound to be epoch- 
making for a number of reasons—the 
importance of the research problem, 
the generality of the sample and form 
of the research design, the careful un- 
ravelling of the complexities in the 
data which are informed by sociologi- 
cal concepts and theories, and not least 
the disciplined and fruitful close col- 
laboration of methodological and sub- 
stantive issues. It will have a specially 
profound impact on both sociology of 
occupations and methodology. 

Many sociologists may find the 
methodology of this study rather com- 
plex, and whilst much of the design 
and analysis uses common and well 
understood procedures, many of the 
major substantive conclusions depend. 
crucially upon relatively new and/or 
sophisticated methods. 

The data were obtained by means of 
a national sample survey (termed 
O.C.G.—-Occupational Change in a 
Generation) in conjunction with the. 
U.S. Bureau of Census Current Popu- 
lation Survey in 1962. Its size was 20,700 
(representing an 88 per cent response 
rate), and it refers to about 45 million 
males aged 20 to 64 years, in the 
‘civilian non-institutionalized popula- 
tion of the U.S.’ (including some 
goo,ooo members of the U.S, Forces 
domiciled in the U.S.). 

The data were collected by a short 
‘self-enumerated’ questionnaire distri- 
buted by the C.P.S. and independent 
provision was made for follow-up of 
non-respondents. Since the data were 
obtained as an adjunct to the C.P.S, 
survey at the same time, this latter 
survey provided checks on O.C.G. data, 


and it was possible to inflate these data 
to provide ‘independent estimates of 
the civilian population of the U.S. by 
age, sex and color’ (p. 451). This design 
matched quite closely Glass’ 1949 strati- 
fied random sample of Great Britain 
(even to the approximate response rate 
and some sources of non-response 
error). Although there are relatively 
few direct comparisons with Glass’ 
data, this is understandable, since the 
time lag would make the task of sepa- 
rating out the similarities and changes 
an almost impossible one; but this does 
underline the case for a comparable 
British study in the near future. 
Clearly, the advantages of the O.C.G. 
sample, and the most reassuring esti- 
mates of systematic bias made the data 
of considerable importance. 

Most previous studies of occupa- 
tional structure and mobility have 
been straightforwardly descriptive, and 
have usually concentrated on such 
things as inspecting the different esti- 
mates of mobility tables when one ‘test 
factor’ is held constant, or on construct- 
ing a social status scale, and inspecting 
the regression of such a score on vari- 
ables such as education and income. 
These endeavours also interest Blau 
and Duncan, but they also investigate 
and explain the joint variation of 
whole sets of variables, by means of ex- 
plicit explanatory or causal models, 
The models they use almost all have 
occupational socio-economic status 
(S.E.S.) as the final dependent variable, 
and obviously embody constraints re- 
lating to time priority in the variables 
(such as father’s education preceding 
the respondent’s initial $.E.S.) but since 
the simplest model uses five variables, 
a considerable number of alternative 
models are available for testing. 

Assuming initially that S.E.S. is satis- 
factory as measured by Duncan’s socio- 
economic index (outlined in detail in 
O. D. Duncan, ‘A Sociceconomic Index 
for All Occupations and Characteristics 
of Socioeconomic Index’, ch. vi and vii 
in A. J. Reiss, Jnr., Occupations and 
Social Status, Glencoe: Free Press, 1961) 
what causal models and methods of 
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modelling are used? Are they satisfac- 
tory? Duncan has pioneered the use of 
Sewall Wright's ‘Path Analysis’ in 
sociology (O. D. Duncan, ‘Path An- 
alysis: Sociological Examples’, Amer. 
J. Sociol., vol. 72 (July 1966), pp. 1-6) 
and it is not therefore surprising to see 
this procedure used here. Is there any 
advantage in using Path Analysis, 
rather than Blalock’s Analysis? First, 
the latter's procedures tend to be rather 
unnecessarily involved. Moreover, Bla- 
lock is mostly concerned with how 
many—and which—coefficients (or 
lines) may be removed from a complete 
model without loosing information or 
misrepresenting the data (see H. M. 
Blalock, Jr., Causal Inferences in Non- 
Experimental Research, Chapel Hill: 
1961, pp. 65 and ff.), By contrast, Path 
Analysis has a much more straight- 
forward heuristic procedure—Boudon 
has proved that if the implicit factors 
or residuals are uncorrelated in a 
causal system, the coefficients are 
always identifiable (see especially R. 
Bourdon, L’ Analyse Mathématique des 
Faits Sociaux, Paris, Plon, 1967, section 
4.2, and ‘A Method of Linear Causal 
Analysis’, Amer. Sociol. Rev., vol. 30 
(June 1965), pp. 365-74). In Path 
Analysis, once a complete model has 
been postulated, it is only necessary to 
inspect which path coefficients are non- 
significant and small in size before 
removing the path concerned (see 
Duncan, 1966, p. 7). Some have argued 
that this makes Path Analysis a post- 
factum procedure, but it is in fact an 
attack that can be defended. Further- 
more in the fundamental theorem, 
path analysis provides for the decom- 
position of any dependent variable and 
this allows the assessment of the direct 
influence of independent variables, 
and their indirect influence mediated 
through intervening variables. For 
instance, the basic model (p. 170) uses 
the five standardized variables—father’s 
S.E.S., respondent’s first job S.ES., 
respondent's present S.E.S., father’s 
educational level and respondent's 
educational level (the last two being 
in effect ordinal variables), and in terms 
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of the Path Analysis of the basic model 
it is found that the gross effect of 
father’s S.E.S. on respondent's present 
S.ES. is -405 (i.e. one S.D. change in the 
former produces a gross change of -4 
of an S.D, unit in the latter), the direct 
effect accounts for one quarter of the 
gross effect, and the indirect effects 
(through the respondent’s education 
and his first job S.E.S.}—accounts for 
the remainder. (This model—and 
alternative ones—are successively ex- 
tended by the introduction of such 
variables as oldest brother's education 
' and of such ‘symbolic’ attributes (in 
the sense that not being interval level 
they cannot enter directly into Path 
Analysis) as marital status.) It is thus 
very clear that a question such as ‘what 
is the effect of education on status?’ 
cannot be answered directly without 
further reference to the explicit model 
involved—a trivial point, but one too 
often neglected in much contemporary 
educational research in sociology. On 
these grounds, then, Path Analysis 
would seem to be the most appropriate 
procedure for a multivariate causal 
analysis, That said, it is in one sense 
only a ‘causality’ imposed by the re- 
searcher, but only an extreme essen- 
tialist or ontologist would be worried 
with this, and no information is lost if 
statements such as ‘the measure of the 
direct causal effect of A on B is x’ are 
translated directly into ‘the coefficient 
of standardized regression of B on A, 
removing the linear effect of variables 
specified in the schema, is x’. 

Other criticisms are perhaps more 
germane. In its normal form, Path 
Analysis cannot include non-cardinal 
variables (except with the possible ex- 
ception of dummy variates). Does not 
this either lead to pressure towards 
pseudo-quantification, or the exclusion 
of variables that are sociologically most 
relevant? The real problem does not 
arise so much when all the variables are 
at the same level of measurement since 
Boudon’s ‘dependence analysis’ (see 
Boudon, 1965) and other methods have 
been developed especially to cope with 
dichotomous data; rather when the 
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variables are either ordinal (for which 
no satisfactory analogue is available) or 
of mixed level, one is forced either to 
lose information or to treat ordinal. 
attributes as interval level variables. By 
the use of a related technique Blau and 
Duncan do partially solve this problem, 
but it would surely have been defen- 
sible to run Path Analyses on models 
including marital status as a dicho- 
tomy, or rank order in the family as an 
interval level variable, if only to obtain 
approximate estimates other than those 
provided by M.C.A. 

Most survey analysts and users of 
multiple regression or analysis of var- 
iance find interaction among variables 
a difficult problem—after all, relatively 
few sociological variables do combine 
additively in their effect on a depend- 
ent variable, and unless specific tests 
are made, one can remain blissfully 
aware of the fact that different com- 
binations of independent variables 
have different effects. The sociological 
variables used in this study are no 
exception. As there is no inbuilt test for 
interaction in Path Analysis, surely 
this could be a serious defect? The 
Michigan methodologists have evolved 
a procedure that can be considered as 
a lower-level analogue to multiple 
regression (essentially with dummy 
variates), but which can allow a non- 
interval level dependent variable— 
where the value of the dependent 
variable (between o and 1) is inter- 
preted as the probability of a positive 
response—and by means of which in- 
teraction effects can be assessed. This ` 
is known as Multiple Classification 
Analysis (M.C.A.), and it is used widely 
in this book. In particular, it is used to 
help answer the problems mentioned 
in the last paragraph, and is another 
example of the author's sensitivity to 
testing assumptions made by the 
models they use. Here again, a new 
method is used—and explained—in a 
context where it is clear that the 
method helps overcome a major prob- 
lem about the data and the inferences 
which can be legitimately drawn, and 
that is not simply an impressive bit of 


hardware brought in to mystify the 
masses, 

When constructing his socio-econo- 
mic index, Duncan declared that the 
procedure of constructing composite 
measures of status 


... Tests on the assumption that there 
is a unidimensional variable, ‘socio- 
economic status’, implicit in the 
interrelations of particular indica- 
tors... . Such an assumption is at 
best a heuristic expedient. If ‘socio- 
economic status’ is indeed a uni- 
dimensional variable, it follows that 
the various indicators . . . should 
manifest a pattern of interrelation- 
ships that can be accounted for by a 
single ‘factor’ in this sense of factors 
analysis, ... It may well be that em- 
pirical studies should be so designed 
that ‘socio-economic status’ ishandled 
in a multivariate framework (Dun- 
can, 1961, pp. 145-6). 


Since S.E.S. is such an important 
variable in this study this is a critical 
point. Several studies have shown that 
N.O.R.C. prestige ratings—the depen- 
dent variables to Duncan’s index—do 
not scale unidimensionally, and that 
there are certainly two—or more—di- 
mensions involved. Such studies also 
indicate that the largest component is 
almost certainly prestige, however. In 
light of what he said in 1961 it may be 
thought that Duncan proceeds to factor 
the matrix of correlations between 
occupations by principal components 
or factor analysis. He does not, but he 
does use a recently developed method 
for reducing dimensionality, which 
may be considered in some ways as a 
non-metric analogue to factor or com- 
ponents analysis—-Guttman - Lingoes 
Smallest Space Analysis (S.S.A.). The 
idea behind this model is essentially 
very simple—given (any) measure of 
association or dissociation between 
pairs of elements, can this original in- 
formation be kept, whilst reducing the 
number of dimensions needed to repre- 
sent it? The S.S.A. solution enables the 
researcher to decide what this mini- 
mum number of dimensions is, it pro- 
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vides coordinates for the units in this 


space, and it is also possible to specify 
the transformation from the initial to 
the reduced space. Duncan and Blau 
use this to considerable advantage, by 
using the Index of Dissimilarity as the 
measure of (asymmetric) distance, for 
analysing intergenerational mobility 
(pp. 67 and ff.) and the analysis of 
assortative mating by parental occupa- 
tion (p. 346 and f). In both cases, a 
two-dimensional solution is accepted, 
and the first dimension is very clearly 
S.E.S. or prestige; indeed, in one case, 
the coordinates very closely match the 
conventional S.E.S. scores for the 12 
occupational groupings used. These 
S.S.A. analyses produce useful informa- 
tion without doubt, but one question 
remains: Why is S.E.S., which features 
so centrally in the analysis, treated as 
basically unidimensional in the causal 
models, when even these related 
analyses indicate that it is multidimen- 
sional? This is surely a major short- 
coming. Another problem that is bound 
to arise in readers’ minds concerns the 
possible circularity in the use of the 
socio-economic index and educational 
level as separate variables, when the 
scores on the former are a linear com- 
bination of income and education (edu- 
cation having a partial regression co- 
efficient of 0-55 in the equation). Does 
this not seriously affect the inferences 
from the causal models? It suffices to say 
that the authors reply quite explicitly 
(and in my opinion perfectly satisfac- 
torily) to this question, and I will leave 
this to the reader’s curiosity to find out 
(pp. 124 and f). 

So far, this review has concentrated 
almost entirely on the methodological 
aspects of the study. Is there a payoff 
from the methodology? It will be suffi- 
cient, I think, to comment briefly on 
two relatively marginal topics to illus- 
trate that there is. The first is the 
notion of the ‘poverty cycle’, which is 
subscribed to (more on the basis of 
speculation than available data) by 
Lipset and Bendix and many others. 
By patient and detailed analysis of the 
data Blau and Duncan show very 
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convincingly that the underlying con- 
ception (involving the notion of the 
cumulation and reinforcing adverse 
affects of conditions associated with low 
social origins on occupational achieve- 
ment) is not in fact tenable in general 
for these data, Rather, once controls 
are introduced, many background vari- 
ables have little or no net effect. How- 
ever, they go on to show that in the 
case of certain underprivileged groups 
—notably the Negroes—the ‘discrimi- 
nating’ variables do cumulate and 
reinforce each other to produce a very 
genuine ‘vicious cycle of cumulative 
impediments’ (p. 205). No doubt, in 
several years it will be said that ‘every- 
one knows’ this—but it is no mean 
achievement to be able to demonstrate 
this at a time when quasi-official U.S. 
policy accepts the untenable hypothesis. 
The second point refers to the use of 
‘social mobility’ as an independent 
variable. Many have been impressed 
with Duncan’s previous comments 
about this question (O. D. Duncan, 
‘Methodological Issues in the Analysis 
of Social Mobility’, in N. D. Smelser 
and S. M. Lipset (eds.), Social Structure 
and Mobility in Economie Develop- 
ment, Chicago, Aldine, 1966). In this 
study it is demonstrated rather well 
that this (often unwittingly) commits 
the sociologist to a view that parental 
S.E.S. and son’s S.E.S. necessarily inter- 
act; and that consequently mobility 
cannot be explained, or explain by 
means of an addition of an ‘effect’ from 
the origin and an ‘effect’ from the 
destination. Duncan and Blau discuss 
this in the chapter of differential fer- 
tility. In discussing the ‘weak’ and 
‘strong’ form of the hypothesis relating 
S.E.S. to mobility, they show that 


. differential fertility by occupa- 
tional status cannot be accounted 
for by occupational mobility solely 
(P. 374). 

They go on to show that a purely 
additive model does not in fact 
satisfactorily reproduce the variation 
between the means of the origin- 
destination combinations. Those wor- 
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ried by Duncan’s article in Smelser and 
Lipset (eds.) may now return to investi- 
gation and hunches about the differen- 
tial nature of upward and downward 
mobility. Or may they? Whilst the 
additive model does explain too much 
for comfort, the genuine sociological 
or verstehen concern with perceptions 
of differential and relative mobility 
are clearly intrinsic to this problem, 
whether or not the data may be ex- 
plained additively. Perhaps the slight 
unease about the general orientation of 
this study can be located here. In the 
event, Duncan and Blau do raise this 
point when they are giving sociologi- 
cal substance or interpretation to the 
analysis. But however enlightening, 
persuasive or convincing such explana- 
tion is, it is after all plausible at best 
and it in no way detracts from the sheer 
excellence of this study to say that there 
is now a special need for further studies 
which directly incorporate such situa- 
tional, social structural and normative 
factors into the analysis, Such a study 
will pose problems of methodology, 
measurement and sociological theory as 
great and as exciting as those encoun- 
tered in this study, but it would richly 
complement this most important book. 
A. P. M. Coxon 

University of Leeds 


Essays in the Theory of 8 
Ralf Dahrendorf London Routledge 
& Kegan Paul 1968 x-+300 pp. 60s. 


The ten essays which make up this 
volume are presented as having a com- 
mon concern with what Dahrendorf 
calls ‘para-theory’; that is, theory in a 
philosophical vein which accompanies 
sociological theory stricto sensu, guards 
against its reification and spells out its 
non-sociological—especially its politi- 
cal and moral—implications. In his 
Preface to the volume, Dahrendorf 
states that he now sees the essays as ‘too 
remote from the needs of present day 
sociology’—which is, in fact, still too 
lacking in satisfactory theory of a 


scientific kind to warrant any very 
elaborate para-theoretical superstruc- 
ture. However, he remains firm in his 
belief, expressed most strongly in the 
final essay in the collection, that the 
‘good’ sociologist is one who does not 
accept his social role as being defined 
merely by the business of sociology it- 
self, but who is prepared to consider 
what his sociology means in practical 
terms, to involve himself in public 
affairs and, guided by his expertise, ‘to 
take part in the process of changing 
reality, in making what is reasonable 
real’. Thus, para-theoretical exercises, 
even if inadequately grounded in a 
scientific sociology, are of value in help- 
ing the sociologist to define his non- 
sociological position and to order his 
political and moral commitments. 
There is much in this position that 
commands admiration. Its strength is 
well demonstrated by the exceptional 
clarity and consistency with which 
Dahrendorf is able to write on the 
vexed and frequently obfuscated ques- 
tion of social science and ‘values’. In 
this respect, it is sufficient commenda- 
tion to say that his analysis of the prob- 
lems raised compares favourably with 
that of Myrdal. However, the fact that 
para-theory in sociology is still largely 
premature cannot be easily overcome. 
In essays such as ‘On the Origin of 
Inequality among Men’, ‘Liberty and 
Equality’ and ‘Market and Plan’ the 
sociological core is not very substantial 
and is often linked only in a tenuous 
or highly debatable manner to the 


social philosophy that Dahrendorf ex-- 


pounds. That this philosophy rarely 
amounts to more than a conventional, 
bien-pensant liberalism is a further 
factor contributing to the sense of dis- 
appointment that these items create. 
Happily, the major essay in the 
volume, ‘Homo Sociologicus’, together 
with its sequel, ‘Sociology and Human 
Nature’, provides a far more convincing 
example of the value of para-theory. 
Here Dahrendorf illuminatingly ex- 
plores the human and moral signi- 
ficance of the sociologist’s conceptual 
necessity to see man not ‘whole’ but 
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rather ‘in the alienated aspect of an 
incumbent of positions and player of 
roles’. It is not accidental, moreover, 
that ‘Homo Sociologicus’ is also the 
most rewarding essay from the ‘pure’ 
sociological standpoint. It offers a suc- 
cinct and lucid account of the present 
state of role theory and of its attendant 
problems, and highlights the two issues 
which appear to be of crucial impor- 
tance: that of how role expectations 
are actually determined; and that of 
how they are to be established, in any 
particular case, by the sociological 
investigator. Dahrendorf’s view, in 
Opposition to that of Gross, is that role 
expectations ‘are not modes of be- 
haviour about whose desirability there 
is a more or less impressive consensus’ 
but (presumably always) ‘modes of be- 
haviour that are binding for the indi- 
vidual and whose binding character 
is institutionalized, i.e. valid indepen- 
dently of his own or anybody else’s 
opinion’. Consequently, he questions 
the appropriateness of interviewing 
reference group members as a method 
of discovering what role expectations 
are in operation. However, the argu- 
ment remains a very open and poten- 
tially most fruitful one. Our hope must 
be that, in keeping with his expressed 
intention of now returning from the 
philosophical to the sociological fold, 
Dahrendorf will contribute further 
to it, 
John H. Goldthorpe 
King’s College, Cambridge 


Le Structuralisme 
Jean Piaget Que Sais-je? 1311 P.U.F. 


1968 124 pp. 


With this short book, Piaget provides 
some decisive solutions to some old and 
apparently interminable debates, de- 
bates on the status of structure in social 
explanation, on the circularity of 
structural-functional theory, on dia- 
chronic versus synchronic explanation, 
and perhaps most important, on the 
scientific status of dialectics. These 
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solutions are forthcoming precisely be- 
cause Piaget has been involved in 
systematic interdisciplinary work since 
1956. So, in this book he is able to 
examine effectively the bearing of 
structuralisms in mathematics, logic, 
physics, biology, psychology, sociology, 
linguistics, and history, upon each 
other. One example will reveal the 
central problem for all structuralism. 
Bourbaki discovered three funda- 
mental mathematical structures, By 
being combined, these structures were 
found able to generate all the diverse 
areas of mathematics, and so to give 
mathematics an architecture with an 
‘intrinsic intelligibility’, which is the 
` ideal of structuralism. Piaget himself 
found weak reflections of these three 
fundamental structures to be the most 
primitive or elementary structures of 
infants’ thinking. But these elementary 
structures are weak in the rigorous 
sense of being in themselves unable to 
generate even elementary arithmetical 
notions. Thus Piaget showed that (1) 
the elementary cannot be equated with 
the fundamental; (2) fundamental 
structures need to be constructed, by 
a transformation of elementary struc- 
tures; (3) this transformation lies out- 
side the internal power of elementary 
structures, and therefore can only occur 
through a synthesis between them in a 
process which is both dialectical and 
diachronic; (4) two types of transforma- 
tions must be distinguished, those with- 
in a structure, and those from one 
structure to another. 

Structuralism in social science (Lévi- 
Straussian, Parsonian, or Gestaltist) has 
largely avoided what is therefore the 
critical problem of structure: How do 
structures exist? The answer Piaget 
gives “is simply: They need to be 
constructed dialectically. Thus the 
` Piagetan adage: No structure without 
genesis, no genesis without structure. 
To an apparently naive ontological 
question of how structures exist, Piaget 
is able to give a methodical and tech- 
nical answer. Two brief illustrations of 
the significance of his answer may be 
given, taking Lévi-Strauss as an ade- 
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quate representative of social struc- 
turalism. Granted that a four-term 
elementary unit of kinship may under- 
lie all transformations of kinship rela- 
tions, the problem remains whether 
this structure is fundamental as well 
as elementary, that is, whether it is 
capable of generating by its internal 
structural strength all macro-structures 
of kinship. This seems unlikely. Again, 
if Freudian theory is insomorphic to 
the Oepidus myth, the problem is still 
which is the stronger symbolic struc- 
ture, and how the Oedipus myth struc- 
ture was transformed into Freudian 
theory. In both cases, a purely internal 
structural analysis is inadequate, metho- 
dologically, and just entails a ‘global’ 
structuralism in which only general or 
elementary structural features are ab- 
stracted. The vital problem of how 
structures are structured is left out of 
account. 

Decisive solutions to old debates do 
not fail to raise new problems. Locating 
the main difficulty for structuralism in 
the transformation from one structure 
to another, Piaget in fact raises a crucial 
epistemological issue for all social 
science. In order to be able to explain 
this type of transformation, Piaget 
shows that the scientist must possess 
knowledge of both prior and resultant 
structures. Epistemologically, the physi- 
cal scientist is in a position to construct 
resultant structures by-prior structures 
through an experimentation directed 
by logico-mathematical structures, The 
developmental psychologist, as an adult 
equipped with a knowledge of modern 
algebra, also possesses the resultant 
structure while studying the prior 
structures in the infant. But social 
scientists and historians, neither feeling 
themselves to be, nor being, in a simi- 
larly Hegelian position at the end of 
a history, necessarily only possess par- 
ticulate structures. And unlike the 
physical scientist, they cannot create 
structures of structures experimentally, 
but only politically, in order to expand 
their restricted epistemological posi- 
tion, Indeed, any wish to escape from 
this particulate position, would seem 


only to express a desire to be super- 
human. 

Mark O. Harvey 

Graduate School, L.S.E. 


Order and Change: Essays in 
Comparative Sociology 

Wilbert E. Moore New York John 
Wiley & Sons 1967 viii+313 pp. 73s. 


The chief (and perhaps the only) fault 
of the book is its subtitle. We need not 
worry about the purely rhetorical title 
which sounds nice but conveys no idea 
about the contents because it is so 
general that it could fit any book on 
any subject from linguistics to polymer 
chemistry. Being more definite, how- 
ever, the subtitle is more open to criti- 
cism. For in a broad sense every state- 
ment about quality is comparative: if 
we say that somebody is thin, we imply 
a comparison with people who are fat 
or medium. Any kind of measurement 
also entails a comparison with the yard- 
stick, while every instance of counting 
(not to speak of search for correlations) 
involves comparisons between sets. So 
even a most down-to-earth piece of fact 
finding—let alone any attempt to ascer- 
tain trends—comprises implicit com- 
parisons. 

Consequently, if the word ‘compara- 
tive’ is to enable us to make a useful 
distinction rather than merely serve as 
a weight-adding ornament, it must be 
narrowed down from its widest possible 
extension which makes it universally 
applicable and therefore superfluous. 
If we follow the precedent of Herbert 
Spencer (who coined the expression 
‘comparative sociology’) or Max Weber 
and other famous writers who have 
used it, we must interpret it as desig- 
nating a type-of study where data from 
different societies (or cultures) are used 
in support of some theory. Now none 
of Moore’s essays does that; and it is 
difficult to think of any meaning of the 
word ‘comparative’ which would set 
apart the present collection from other 
general books on sociology. 
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To be sure, the author pays ‘a good 
deal of attention to the world outside 
his native United States—and we have, 
for instance, Chapter 9 ‘The Adapta- 
tion of African Labor Systems to Social 
Change’, and Chapter 10 ‘Backgrounds 
of Social Change in Latin America’— 
but-each area is treated separately; and 
even within each of them no attempt is 
made to analyse the data compara- 
tively. Nor do the more general chap- 
ters—like Chapter 5 ‘Developmental 
Change in Urban-Industrial Societies’, 
Chapter 6 “The Impact of Technologi- 
cal Change on Industrial Organiza- 
tion’, or Chapter 13 ‘Aging and the 
Social System’'—contain any cross- 
cultural or historical surveys. 

All this does not mean that the book 
is not good. On the contrary, it deserves 
commendation for its nowadays rare 
freedom from obfuscating jargon, the 
only exception being the bottom of 
p. 182 where we find ‘processual non- 
sense’. Moreover, though not startlingly 
novel, the information is useful and 
well presented. Chapter 11 ‘Social 
Structure and Behavior’ provides a 
concise and clear account of the ele- 
mentary concepts of sociology and 
many other chapters—for instance 
Chapter 6 “The Impact of Techno- 
logical Change on Industrial Organiza- 
tion’, Chapter 7 ‘Changes in Occupa- 
tional Structures’, Chapter 8 ‘Notes 
for a General Theory of Labor Organ- 
ization’, Chapter 14 ‘Predicting Dis- 
continuities in Social Change’, would 
make parts of a very good textbook. 
My only quarrel with the author 
concerns Chapter 1 ‘Social Change’, 
which term does not, in my opinion, 
demarcate any feasible subdivision of 
our subject. Since everything either 
changes or remains the same, to know 
why things change amounts to knowing 
why they do not remain the same and 
the other way round. Strictly speaking, 
the title ‘Social Change’ is not more 
specific than ‘Society’ or ‘General 
Sociology’. To be sure, there is nothing 
objectionable in explaining a few very 
general elementary ideas, but per- 
sonally I have found more interesting 
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Chapter 16 ‘Forecasting the Future: 

the United States in 1980’. The collec- 

tion would make a good supplement to 

an introductory textbook were it not 
for its high price. 

Stanislav Andreski 

University of Reading 


Causation and Functionalism 

in Sociology 

Wsevolod W. Isajiw Routledge & 
Kegan Paul 1968 vii+158 pp. 355. 


The teleological aspect of functional- 
ism has not been generally regarded as 
one of its strongest features. Many 
functionalists themselves have been 
somewhat reticent about it, to the point 
of either ignoring the criticisms 
levelled at it or attempting to show that 
it does not exist. Not so Isajiw: his view 
is that functionalism is quite clearly 
teleological and that its teleology con- 
stitutes its main strength. Further, 
teleological explanation is, for him, 
causal in nature. 

His argument is that functionalism 
involves productive (or efficient) 
causality and telecausality. The first 
appears as intercausality, which means 
that ‘any variable can be seen as a true 
productive cause, provided all the 
other variables dependent upon it in 
the system can be assumed to be func- 
tioning’ (p. 48). The latter is teleo- 
logical explanation, the new term 
being intended to indicate its causal 
status. For a number of reasons, Isajiw 
regards this as having greater explan- 
atory power than productive causality. 

The method of argument, whereby 
functionalist statements are submitted 
to logical analysis, is familiar. It is also 
lucid and includes a useful discussion 
of the logico-scientific status of func- 
tionalist propositions, as well as a most 
concise summary of the post-Social 


System work of Talcott Parsons. In the ~ 


end, however, it suffers from its brevity 
to the extent that the central argument 
becomes assertive and leaves a number 
of problems unresolved. 
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For example, one can query the 
whole attempt to demonstrate the 
causal implications of functionalism, 
and thereby to reconcile two tradi- 
tionally opposed views of the nature of 
sociological enquiry. For the causal 
view of science implied by this attempt 
may well involve the importation into 
sociology of a natural science model 
which is as inappropriate as that upon 
which functionalism is itself based. 
Again, one can also query the logic of 
the attempt insofar as Isajiw proposes a 
definition of causality so wide as to 
cover all forms of determination, thus 
achieving what looks like a logical 
sleight-of-hand rather than a genuine 
reconciliation. 

For this reviewer, however, the 
main failure of the book derives from 
the fact that the kind of internal logical 
analysis it employs, like most examples 
of its genre, really has little to do with 
the application of the theory under 
discussion to the social phenomena 
that theory is supposed to explain. 
Thus Isajiw never faces, because the 
logic of his argument does not raise it, 
the issue that is central to the assess- 
ment of any conceptual scheme; the 
issue of its research utility. 

This is not only important in any 
discussion of this kind. In the present 
context, it is vital so far as Isajiw’s own 
aims are concerned. For it is this issue 
which leads to the real criticism of 
functionalism’s teleology. The fact is 
that functionalist statements of final 
causes are so inherently vague, and 
capable of so many interpretations as 
to yield nothing in the way of a 
consistent, unambiguous conceptual 
system, let alone the researchable 
propositions which should be derived 
from such a system. In this situation, 
functionalist statements of final causes 
remain at the level of the unsupported 
value-judgements the perspective is 
supposed to eradicate. 

In short, Isajiw’s achievement is the 
opposite of his intention. By confirm- 
ing that functionalism is teleological 
in nature, he has helped to underline, 
rather than destroy, a familiar and 


still-potent criticism of the whole 
approach. 

Alan Dawe 

University of Leeds 


The Social and Political Thought 
of Karl Marx 

. Shlomo Avineri Cambridge University 
Press 1968 viii-269 pp. jos. 


Is it a conspiracy? Between 1927 and 
1932, when Marxological discussion 
was in the doldrums, Rjazanov and his 
associates, in Moscow, edited a number 
of early writings by Marx and Engels 
which, in the fifties and early sixties, 
were to provide fuel for an inordinate 
amount of scholarly and ideological 
discussion. Now that this is subsiding, 
we are about to be hit by the shock 
waves of another considerable event: 
-the publication, in 1953, of the Grund- 
risse der Kritik der politischen Ocko- 
nomie, the draft version of Das Kapital 
(a short section of which has been 
translated in English as Pre-capitalist 
Economic Formations). 

On the assumption that, conspiracy 
or not, this sort of thing cannot go on 
for ever, a great deal of interesting 
scholarly work is now going on which 
attempts to re-survey Marx’s work as a 
whole, to locate the essential elements 
of continuity or ‘discontinuity in his 
thought, to clear away the innumerable 
misinterpretations of it produced by 
decades of work marred, or motivated, 
by ignorance, zeal, or parti pris. Most 

_of this work is being published n 
languages other than English, but 
English readers have now available, in 
Avineri’s book, a mature and pef- 
suasive product of this kind of effort. 
It shows what important critical results 
can be gained by a close and insightful 
reading of the whole body of the 
primary sources, aided by a selective 
and judicious reading of the secondary 
literature. 

These are the main theses Avineri 
advances. There is an essential con- 
tinuity in all of Marx’s work, the 
contrast between the ‘young’ and the 
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‘later’ Marx having been artificially 
(and often tendentiously) overstated by 
many commentators. The fundamental 
element of continuity is provided by, 
as it were, a dialectical Aufhebung of 
Hegel’s dialectics by Marx. The main 
device of this type of treatment is the 
‘transformative critique’ of the subject- 
object relationships posited by Hegel, 
a device first proposed by Feuerbach 
and which Marx applied most system- 
atically in his Critique of Hegels 
Philosophy of the State, but which 
implicitly he adopted even in contexts 
not directly relating to Hegel, through- 
out his later work. Much of Avineri’s 
book consists of a learned and at the 
same time limpid elaboration of these 
points, utilizing mainly the early 
writings, the Grundrisse, and the 
political writings, but with many refer- 
ences to other parts of the Marxian 
corpus (as far as possible to the exclu- 
sion of those parts co-authored by 
Engels, whom Avineri considers as the 
first source of many inadequate inter- 
pretations and unfortunate develop- 
ments of Marx's own thought). 

A number of side-results deserve 
mentioning. For instance, Avineri dis- 
counts the significance of the techno- 
logical component in Marx, throws 
doubts on the thesis of an early ‘radical 
democratic’ phase in his thought, 
points up those parts of it which indi- 
cate his awareness of the so called 
‘managerial revolution’, restates the 
narrow limits within which Marx 
found it appropriate to concern him- 
self with the features of post-capitalist 
society, stresses the systematic adoption 
of a dialectical approach to a variety 
of specific social and economic prob- 
lems. Finally, a number of relatively 
novel ‘Marx~Weber convergencies’ are 
shown (in fact, more than Avineri 
himself seems aware of, since he does 
not see the bearing of The City on the 
question of the origins of capitalism). 
Throughout, the treatment is solidly 
grounded, fair, and enlightening. 

Three negative comments, however, 
can be made. First, Avineri covers a 
great deal of ground within a relatively 
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narrow space, but the balance of the 
various arguments is not always right: 
one gets rather less than one would 
expect on Capital and on the nature 
of capitalist society, considering the 
space allotted to such questions as the 
significance of Lorenz v. Stein (or even 
of Cieszkowski, whoever he was) for 
the formation of Marx’s thought, or as 
the attitude of Marx towards the Paris 
Commune. Second, Avineri ought to 
have explicitly confronted at least the 
two most serious recent challenges to 
his theses on the continuity in Marx's 
thought and on its relationship to 
Hegel (I refer to the work of Althusser 
and of Della Volpe, with their respec- 
tive French and Italian associates). 
Third, by treating Marx's thought 
almost exclusively as a materialist and 
revolutionary critique and develop- 
ment of Hegel's dialectics, Avineri has 
all-too-simply postulated the irrele- 
vance of any testing of Marx's thought 


on empirical grounds..He probably has . 


excellent methodological reasons for 
doing so, and for not joining the 
tedious affray over the empirical cor- 
rectness of Marx’s judgments and 
‘predictions’: but he should have at 
least stated those reasons, if only to 
allay the sense of unease which his 
treatment, as it now stands, may leave 
in sociologically oriented readers of his 
remarkable book. 
Gianfranco Poggi 
University of Edinburgh 


A Sociological Yearbook of 
Religion in Britain 

David Martin (Ed) S.C.M. Press 
1968 197 pp. 23s. 6d, 


This is the first volume of a projected 
series which will draw together studies 
in the sociology of religion relating 
principally to Britain. ‘The articles it 
has collected amply vindicate its exist- 
ence and the eclecticism which is men- 
tioned somewhat apologetically in the 
Introduction is its most stimulating 
feature. From one point of view the 
book demonstrates that intellectuals 
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and grass-rooters share many more 
interests in the field of religion than is 
possible even in areas which are less 
ideologically preoccupied. Thus it 
contains several valuable pieces of 
theoretical sociology, a useful balance 
of macro and micro statistical studies 
and one piece of research describing 
the solution of a practical problem by 
someone very much ‘on the ground’. 
The book opens with a dour account 
of religion in Scotland based on inter- 
views with g2 Edinburgh inhabitants. 
Parallels are drawn with a number of 
other studies and their results are con- 
firmed but this tends to inflate rather 
than illuminate the new material. The 
impact of the penultimate paragraph 
would have been millennial, had the 
prophecy not already failed. Kenneth 
Thompson's article on “Bureaucracy 
and the Church’ is an important 
theoretical contribution both to sociol- 
ogy and to the study of religion and 
he very clearly relates the ideological 
premises to the organizational structure 
of the Church of England. A distinc- 
tion should be made between the in- 
tended and unintended consequences 
of Weber’s formulation of bureaucracy, 
and this article is a good example of 
the former. ‘There follows a fascinating 
exercise in the social geography of 
religion ‘in the French manner: para- 
doxically it has ‘Made in Britain’ 
lettered right through. This is a field 
which could conceivably provide the 
descriptive basis for many hypotheses 
and analytical studies, as John Gay's 
excursion demonstrates very well. 
William Pickering, of the University 
of Newcastle, introduces the neo- 
classical definition of secularization: it 
is, he says, the establishment of a free 
market in religion. His argument, that 
religious practice has tended to become 
more a leisure-time activity, is highly 
persuasive. He compares the Church of 
England and the Nonconformists to 
show that the leisure ‘ethos is more 
characteristic of the latter, and one is 
left wondering whether this might not 
explain the relatively sharper decline 
in Nonconformist practice in the goth 


century—in terms of the growth of 
many alternative forms of leisure 
activity. Jackson and Jobling’s analysis 
of the cult is a useful addition to the 
literature on typologies, though it 
rather emphasizes what has been dis- 
carded from other sociologists’ defini- 
tions without clearly specifying what 
has been retained. The report by Frank 
Pagden on how to set about analysing 
the size and ‘effectiveness’ (in terms of 
new recruits) of Methodist churches in 
the Liverpool area is an impressive 
example of how to isolate the relevant 
variables, using rigorous statistical 
logic, in the solution of an empirical 
problem. And ‘Anthony Spencer's 
religious census of Bishop’s Stortford 
illustrates the ‘binocular’ application 
of local surveys: on the one hand, 
demographic data on the particular 
area is analysed and on the other, 
generalizations and comparisons with 
national census and opinion poll data 
are made. There are also articles on 
vocation to the ministry. and on the 
sociology of Anglican churchmanship. 
The final 50-page article by Bernice 
Martin collates and comments on 
recent Gallup Poll findings on religion 
in Britain. There is a great deal of 
information here, though the writer 
gives a caveat emptor in her intro- 
ductory remarks by pointing out the 
broadness and inconsistency of some of 
the categories used in these polls. This 
is a useful article in more ways than one 
because it continually indicates the 
need for an explanatory framework 
which would identify the factors be- 
hind the ‘facts’: a kind of sociological 
cliff-hanger, There are a great many 
areas in the sociology of religion which 
have yet to be mapped and this article 
suggests some of them, Perhaps they 
will be attempted in future editions of 
the yearbook. 
Michael Hill 
London School of Economics 
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South Africa: a Study in Conflict 
Pierre L. van den Bergh University of 
California Press (C.U.P.) 1968 x+ 


371 pp. 24s. 6d, 


This book was originally published in 
1965 and now appears as a paperback. 
But it is in no way dated, for it isa 
contribution mainly to the structural 
analysis of South African society; and 
this analysis should stand or fall not 
on the minutiae of economic growth, 
urban migration or demography, but 
on a broad grasp of the main factors 
which impel this society in a particular 
direction. 

The author is a very sophisticated 
sociologist. He recognizes that no 
society—and certainly no complex 
society—is governed by a single deter- 
mining force and that no complex 
society can be characterized in terms of 
any one feature of social structure. 
South Africa is at one and the same 
time a highly industrialized and a 
backward and impoverished rural 
society (a combination of character- 
istics which it shares with Italy, for 
example); like some other societies it is 
rigidly stratified along the lines of 
colour but it is also a class structured 
society with a high degree of internally 
generated development. It is beset not 
only by conflicts of interest between 
whites and blacks, but also by conflicts 
within the white ruling class which 
reflect not only different group in- 
terests, but also different goals within 
the same social sector. It is this ‘con- 
tradiction’ in the social system between 
the goals of racial separation, on the 
one hand, and those of economic 
growth, on the other, which is of chief 
interest to the author; and rightly so. 
For one of the more interesting things 
about South Africa is that the rules of 
apartheid are bent whenever possible 
and necessary to meet the pressures of 
economic development. It could have 
been said of an earlier stage of South 
African history that this reflected con- 
flict between Boer, rural traditionalism 
and English (including Jewish) capi- 
talist modernism. But this no longer 
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holds: there has been a growing con- 
vergence of interest in the benefits of 
industrialization and increasing wealth 
„among all sections of the population, 
particularly the whites; and, in fact, it 
is this which gives meaning to the 
increasing ideological emphasis on 
apartheid. As van den Bergh shows so 
clearly, there is nothing new in the fact 
of apartheid in South African society, 
though a few details of its application 
may affect some African or Asian city 
dwellers far more severely than ever 
before. What is relatively new is the 
politically directed effort to prevent 
the breakdown of racial segregation by 
imposing added obstacles to it in occu- 
pational and many other social spheres. 

The historical analysis of the founda- 
tion of the Cape Colony and the later 
establishment of the Boer Republics is 
concisely and brilliantly presented, but 
it does suffer from a total absence of 
sympathetic understanding of the 
ideas, values and aspirations of the 
Afrikaner people. It is true that from 
the very beginnings of their pastoral 
expansion in the Cape Colony they 
tended to treat the Bantu peoples 
either as children or as human ob- 
stacles to be eliminated. But this was 
only an extreme form of a widespread 
white racism. 

Van den Bergh, like many other 
analysts, has little or no doubt that 
South Africa will explode in a violent 
struggle where class antagonisms are 
overlaid by racial hatred. Perhaps the 
beginnings of this have been witnessed 
on the banks of the Zambesi. But now- 
adays struggles of this kind are in- 
extricably linked with shifts in the 
balance of international power. In ‘the 
long run’ there may occur a successful 
violent revolution; though, in the 
‘short run’ we may all be dead. 

Percy S. Cohen 
LSE. 
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Race and Racism: a Comparative 
Perspective 

Pierre L., van den Bergh John Wiley 
& Sons 1967 169 pp. 40s. ` 


There are all too few studies of race 
relations which are both sociological 
and comparative. This rather slender 
volume by the author of one of the few 
serious sociological studies of South 
African society is therefore very wel- 
come. Apparently it has its origin in 
the author’s Ph.D. dissertation and is 
based upon a comparative study of race 
relations in Mexico, Brazil, the United 
States and South Africa. 

The first problem facing any student 
of race relations is to distinguish be- 
tween racial and other forms of differ- 
entiation. Van den Bergh therefore 
takes a firm decision to deal only with 
those situations in which, 


... a human group defines itself or 
is defined by other groups as different 
from other groups by virtue of innate 
and immutable characteristics. These 
physical characteristics are in turn 
believed to be intrinsically related to 
moral intellectual and other non- 
physical attributes or abilities. 


Such situations bear complex rela- 


tionships to conflict situations and: 


situations of social and cultural 
pluralism. 

The basic axis of variation for 
racially structured societies for van den 
Bergh is whether they are paternalistic 
or competitive. Paternalism is found in 
its purest form in slave situations. 
There is a clear differentiation of 
authority relations between the races 
but they Jive in conditions of symbiosis 
with a high degree of acculturation by 
inferior groups and with an acceptance 
of exploitative miscegenation by the 
males of the superior group. In a com- 
petitive situation on the other hand 
members of different races compete for 
the same positions, usually in industry, 
and racism takes the form of a demand 
by the formerly superior group for 
geographical segregation. 

AU four of the societies discussed are 


said to have started with a paternalistic 
system, even though only two of them 
had plantation slavery. Each, however, 
had undergone a different develop- 
ment. In Mexico paternalistic racism 
gave way to a society stratified purely 
in terms of class and status. In Brazil 
contrary to the opinion of scholars like 
Freyre a competitive race relations 
situation appears to be developing. In 
the United States after the brief period 
of the Reconstruction the basis was laid 
for a Herrenvolk democracy. This 
could not last, however, and according 
to van den Bergh the way forward must 
lie, either in the programme of the New 
Left in which negroes attain not merely 
the formal right to compete but the 
educational, economic and other means 
to compete successfully, or in the sep- 
aratism proposed by some Black Power 
leaders. 

So far as the South African situation 
is concerned van den Bergh sees apart- 
heid proposals as an attempt to re- 
establish in conditions of modern 
industry the old master-servant rela- 
tion of the Boer republics. The Apar- 
theid doctrine, he tells us, is a living 
political dinosaur. 

Whether or not the oversimplified 
dichotomy of paternalistic and com- 
petitive societies will really do justice 
to the complexity of the contrasts in- 
volved in these societies, van den 
Bergh’s readers will judge for them- 
selves. It is worth noting however that 
even he is dissatisfied with them, for he 
finds it necessary to supplement them 
with an analysis in terms of eleven 
other variables. But be this as it may 
this is a useful contribution to the rela- 
tively unexplored. sociological area of 
the comparative study of race relations, 

John Rex 
University of Durham 
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Black Neighbours: Negroes in a 
Northern Rural Community 
George K. Hesslink Indianapolis and 
New York The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


Inc. 1968. 190 pp. $6 


The ‘race problem’ in the United States 
is almost invariably seen in the context 
of the large northern cities. There are, 
however, a number of negro groups 
settled in the rural areas in the north 
over quite a long period of time. The 
subject of this book is one of these 
communities: Cass County, in Michi- 
gan, a stop on the ‘Underground Rail- 
road’ by which escaping slaves travelled 
to safety. Some moved on to Canada 
but others stayed in the area, en- 
couraged by Quakers involved in the 
fight against slavery. 

What emerged over a period of time 
was a community in which relations 
between negroes and whites were based 
on mutual respect rather than con- 
sciousness of difference. The relative 
lack of discrimination more recently 
could be attributed to the cultural 
tradition but it was also influenced by 
economic advantages and political 
gain. Differences in terms of education 
and economic standing were relatively 
minor, 

The community of interest between 
both groups was exemplified in the 
political situation up to 1964. Before 
the introduction of race as a political 
issue by Goldwater the County was 
strongly Republican but that election 
led to a mass defection by negroes. A 
new situation has arisen with the settle- 
ment of ‘new negroes’ from the larger 
cities, notably Chicago. As against the 
expected similarity, of interests be- 
tween negroes the new group find. that 
alignments tend to run on the basis of 
the established against the newcomers, 
but the situation is potentially far less 
stable than before. 

The scope of the study is small; the 
main material of the book comes from 
71 informants and visits by the author 
over a period of nearly three years (and 
Cass County consists of under 37,000 
inhabitants of whom 10 per cent are 
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negro) but the author deals in a 
sophisticated and sensitive way with the 
issues that arise and relates his study 
with some success to those involving 
the urban situation. 
Eric Butterworth 
University of Leeds 
iS 

Israeli Society 
S. N. Eisenstadt Weidenfeld & 


Nicolson 1967 450 pp. 755. 


This study of the society which Pro- 
fessor Eisenstadt knows so intimately 
raies the highest expectations. These 
it fulfils but in such a manner that 
irritation distracts from gratitude. A 
lot of the book is slogging hard work, 
not because of the difficulty of its 
thought but simply because of dull and 
careless writing. This complaint is not 
a disguised way of getting at the style 
and vocabulary of the author's well- 
known type of systemic analysis. Here, 
at any rate, it is not used like a type of 
witchcraft thought that invokes de- 
pendent secondary elaborations to 
explain either gaps in the analysis or 
facts which appear to contradict it. 
But, it is frustrating to be belaboured 
with naked references to, for example, 
the ‘events that occurred in the Haifa 
Meat co-operatives in 1962’ or the ‘case 
of the Kanowitz anti-smoke fuel law of 
vehicles’ without any indication of 
what happened; particularly when they 
are thrown in to illustrate such obvious 
statements as ‘legal injunctions in 
which various powerful groups were 
not interested did not have the best 
chances of being enforced’. Professor 
Eisenstadt zooms along, like a super- 
sonicand systematic jackdaw, so fast that 
he frequently disr the elemen- 
tary rights of readers. This is the more 
annoying because when he troubles to 
he writes with economy and lucidity 
as, for example, in the long and bril- 
liant chapter on political develop- 
ments. But too often words are used 
with a looseness that diverts thought; 
a ‘focus’ is ‘dynamic’, ‘contacts’ are 
‘crystallized’ and ‘contours’ are ‘forged’. 
There is page after page of one and two 
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sentence paragraphs, up to twelve on 
a page, which are connected only by 
contiguity. Small villages are men- 
tioned but there is no map. (The 
ecology of Israel is almost ignored.) 
The index is an affront; it includes the 
names of journals which appear in foot- 
notes but does not give a reference to 
the Army, though it does to some units 
of it A common reader who lays out 
4755. and starts from page one will need 
the fervour of an old style pioneer to 
persevere to the end. The book itself 
is a demonstration of one of the tend- 
encies of Israeli social life remarked by 
its author; “The general impatience of 
people and the lack of simple manners’ 
which can ‘perhaps be explained away 
as manifestations of Israeli dynamism’. 

For the book certainly is dynamic; it 
has a boldness, a grasp and selection of 
facts and a conceptual organization 
which really are marvellous. It aims to 
explain the specific structural charac- 
teristics of Israeli society, to demon- 
strate how it is articulated and how it 
came to be as it is, and to indicate 
trends, The analysis is set in a broad 
frame which encourages comparison 
with four other types of society which 
the author distinguishes; colonizing 
societies such as Australia, the sectarian 
idealistic societies such as the Puritan 
colonies of North America, immigrant 
societies, and developing new nations. 
Three ‘crucial social processes’ aré 
treated as central; the ‘natural’ develop- 
ment of complexity consequent on 
economic development and specializa- 
tion, the consequences of the creation 
of a ‘full-fledged state’ in which an élite 
becomes 2 ruling group, and the ab- 
sorption of massive waves of immi- 


grants. 


Part I summarizes historical develop- 
ments up to the establishment of the 
State. It concentrates on features which 
emerged and are relevant to the under- 
standing of the present and, in par- 
ticular, contradictory elements and 
incipient points of tension; among 
others isolated are the complexities of 
the pioneering ideology, the accent on 
agricultural settlement, the emergence 


of élite groups with vested interests, the 
birth of rugged ‘sabras’ and conceptions 
of ‘citizenship, civil order and pro- 
priety’ modelled on an English pattern. 
Part Il, “The Emerging Social Struc- 
ture’, makes up five-sixths of the book 
and treats in turn: Economic Structure, 
Social Organization and Stratification, 
Education, Youth and Family, Political 
Structure and Institutions, Culture and 
Values and Non-Jewish Minority 
Groups in Israel. 
Despite the casualness of its presenta- 
- tion this is the most stimulating study 
of a new nation I know. It demands 
reading’ by all serious students of 
modernization and new nations, 
The book was completed before the 
Six Days War. 
P. T. W. Baxter 
University of Manchester 
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Four Years Old in an Urban 
Community _ 

John and Elizabeth Newson George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd 1968 570 pp. 6os. 


It is extremely difficult to know how to 
review this fascinating and most read- 
able book. According to the publishers 
it ig intended for intelligent parents as 
well as those professionally interested 
in young children. As such, it should 
achieve the well-marked success of its 
predecessor, Infant Care in an Urban 
Community. By the use of mothers’ 
descriptions both of their children’s 
behaviour and their own attitudes to 
such behaviour, the authors have pro- 
duced a vivid picture of various facets 
of life with a four-year-old. For parents, 
particularly those who worry about the 
‘normality’ of their child’s minor eccen- 
tricities, this will be a very comforting 
book which will help to banish that 
melancholy and oft-quoted refrain: ‘I 
thought he would be the only one that 
did that.’ 

- Unfortunately, however, this review 
is intended for sociologists in their pro- 
fessional rather than their parental 
roles, and at this level some criticism is 
necessary. The book can certainly be 
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said to make a very necessary contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of socialization 
processes in Britain. In particular, it 
provides an interesting picture of the 
variation of social norms and values be- 
tween different socio-economic groups. 
One very marked example occurs in 
differing attitudes to sex. In social 
classes I and II, for example, mothers 
are much more permissive about geni- 
tal play than are the working class 
mothers, The prohibition on seeing 
other children or parents naked in- 
creases sharply as we move down the 
social scale. Similarly children from 
social classes I and II were more likely 
at this stage to already know ‘where 
babies come from’ while, moving down 
the scale, there was an increasing trend 
to give false explanations which maxi- 
mized in social class V. The extent to 
which children’s behaviour could cause 
social difficulties for adults also seemed 
to be of considerable importance in 
determining maternal attitudes and 
behaviour. This was clearly shown in 
the differing approaches to quarrels 
with neighbouring children. Maternal 
intervention and arbitration were com- 
moner in middle-class areas where solu- 
tion came through verbalization of 
difficulties and, if necessary, physical 
separation of the children, each into 
his own territory. In the older working- 
class areas where the children met on 
communal ground such a solution was 
impossible. The intervention of one 
mother might lead to ‘words’ with the 
mother of the other child concerned. 
Under conditions of close proximity 
such conflict could expand and disrupt 
the adult community. Consequently, 
unless real physical injury was caused, 
mothers left children to fight their own 
battles, actively encouraging them to 
hit back and defend themselves. 
Another interesting point is the in- 
verse relationship between social class 
and idle threats of recourse to a puni- 
tive authority figure. As the authors 
point out, such threats both present a 
subcultural view of ‘them’ and ‘us’ and 
tend to perpetuate it. In particular the 
policeman is presented as both punitive 
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and ineffectual since however much his 
arrival may be threatened he never 
actually appears to take action in 
response to naughtiness. Do such empty 
threats affect future law-keeping or 
lawbreaking behaviour? 

The main criticisms which must be 
made are methodological. Clearly, in a 
book which is written for the general 
public, it is not desirable to devote a 
great deal of space to detailed descrip- 
tions of sampling techniques. It would 
have been helpful, however, to have a 
little more information than was avail- 
able here. In particular, one has con- 
siderable doubts about the randomness 
of the group of children investigated. 
Of the original sample 709 children 
described in Infant Care in an Urban 
Community only 275 were included in 
the present study. These included 200 
cases originally interviewed by Eliza- 
beth Newson and 75 drawn from the 
509 Health Visitor interviews because 
they were particularly well docu- 
mented. This might indicate a good 
interviewer; it might equally well indi- 
cate-a particularly eloquent type of 
mother and hence be seen as a source of 
bias. It would be interesting to have 
more information here. Secondly, why 
was the rest of the group of 700 
four-year-olds made up by drawing a 
new sample? If, as is suggested, this 
is to be a longitudinal study, it would 
surely have been more useful to follow 
the same children through their lives. 
The reason given—that it was in- 
‘tended to minimize the biasing effect 
of health visitor participation—seems 
rather weak. Admittedly, the earlier 
book showed a tendency for those inter- 
viewed by health visitors to put forward 
the ‘right’ responses to questions. Be- 
fore abandoning these cases would it 
not, however, have been useful to see if 
such differences persisted and whether 
these informants would have regarded 
the new interviewers as extensions of 
the public health department? This 
could easily have been ascertained by 
a small pilot study. The third criticism 
follows on the same lines: if the sup- 
posed attitudes of health visitors 
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affected mothers’ answers, how can we 
Be sure that some characteristic of the 
present interviewees—young mothers 
selected among other qualities for their 
‘niceness'—is not having a similar 
effect? Yet no attempt has apparently 
been made to assess whether or not any 
interviewer bias might exist. It is to be 
hoped that more methodological rigour 
will be applied in future stages as this 
would increase the value of the book 
for other professional workers in the 
fields of child development and family 
relationships. 
Sheila Mitchell 
University of Stirling 


Edmund J. King Methuen 1968 
182 pp. 405. 


The title of this book will catch the eye 
of most sociologists, even though only 
remotely interested in education. The 
combination of ‘comparative studies’ 
and ‘educational decision’ conjures 
up expectation of an advanced and 
sophisticated text. If they buy it, they 
will be disappointed; 

The book is, in fact, the latest of a 
large number of mediocre texts in the 
rapidly expanding field of compara- 
tive education (only a few of which 
approach the standard of Phillip 
Foster's book on Ghana). The synopsis 
claims that the book offers a ‘conceptual 
justification and methodology for com- 
parative studies in education’ and 
‘relates comparative studies of educa- 
tion to the practical business of policy 
formationjat all levels’. In my view the 
book failsion both counts. 

It is essentially a polemic in favour 
of comparative studies in which a num- 
ber ‘of theoretical and practical issues 
are raised and used as vehicles for pre- 
senting a case for comparative educa- 
tion. The issues remain fairly discrete 
and unrelated and at no stage does the 
discussion teach the level of a ‘concep- 
tual justification and methodology’. 

The book starts by discussing a 


number of theoretical issues: is there a 
science of education prediction? Is our 
study of education objective? But while 
some important points are touched 
upon the presentation is distorted by 
the need to find the answer to all prob- 
lems in the comparative method. In 
doing so the author confuses the com- 
parative method in general, which is a 
central methodological technique in all 
social sciences, with the particular case 
of cross-cultural comparison, This con- 
fusion remains throughout the book 
and enables the author to dodge some 
of the substantial problems confronting 
cross-cultural com parisons in education. 
He frequently uses the obvious strengths 
of the general method to answer 
problems posed in a more acute form 
by the particular method of cross- 
cultural comparison. ‘The book con- 
tinues with the strategic and organiza- 
tion requirements for setting up a new 
and infallible system by which com- 
parative education will inform educa- 
tional decision. This system turns out 
to be a colossus, a new international 
industry of tremendous proportions 
with the capacity for absorbing all 
relevant knowledge and reaching a 
‘continuous decision’. The book ends 
with a chapter which amounts to a 
syllabus for a course in ‘comparative 
study’. 

The text is frequently made irritat- 
ingly vague by lack of references and 
general statements such as ‘All around 
us we see... ‘Some university or 
similar research departments .. .’; ‘the 
presumptuous short cuts some recom- 
mend to us’. In addition the analysis 
frequently relapses into exhortation 
and repetition. This is particularly true 
towards the end where the author sums 
up the purpose of the book as: ‘It is the 
development, evolution, and systematic 
use of comparative studies as an aid to 
educational clarity, honesty, usefulness 
and decision’. 

Despite all these shortcomings it is 
important to realize that the book 
deals with an extremely important but 
underdeveloped area. The author is 
searching for a way in which research 
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findings can be made usefully available 

to those who take important educa- 

tional decisions. He regards this as ‘an 

interim thesis only’. It is to be hoped 
that this debate will continue. 

Colin Lacey 

University of Manchester 


The Strategy of Social Enquiry and 
Tutor’s Manual 
John Wakeford Macmillan 1968 


272 pp. 455. (paper 215.) 61 pp. 18s. 


Many will welcome this book for the 
new approach to the teaching of 
methods and measurement that it 
represents. Its novelty lies in its em- 
phasis on the research laboratory, 
where teaching is not confined to 
routine statistical calculations, but 
where, by means of exercises or projects 
that may not be numerical at all, the 
student is encouraged to apply tech- 
niques that are regarded as important 
in the study of social phenomena or the 
validation of sociological concepts and 
theory. 

One basic requirement for the success 
of such a course, as has evidently been 
achieved already by the author and his 
colleagues, would seem to be a com- 
bined strategy for the teaching of 
methods and theory, with the assurance 
that the aspects of the latter that are 
introduced in the laboratory will be 


familiar already to the students. This 


degree of coordination, by no means 
universally achieved, while desirable 
anyway, would seem to be essential for 
the effectiveness of this approach. 

The projects have been carefully 
chosen, both for the range of their 
theoretical content and for the varying 
opportunities that they give for the use 
of research techniques. The latter range 
from simple interpretation of tables 
through experimental design, scaling, 
methods of observation, sociometry and 
content analysis to the rudiments of 
data-processing. 

Besides elementary statistics, many of 
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the procedures that are included else- 
where in courses on methodology are 
considered here, even if briefly. Socio- 
-logical topics include kinship, deviance, 
politics, communication, group struc- 
ture and proceases, with an introduc- 
tion to models. The choice of some 
and the exclusion of others‘ are per- 
sonal matters and stem largely from 
the author’s theoretical and segah 
orientation. 

As'to the methods, these vary inevit- 
ably in the amount of supplementary 
study that is needed if they are to be 
appreciated rather than just applied. 
Both student and tutor are given ample 
material for this. The references and 
bibliography are carefully chosen, 
though some of these open up fasci- 
nating topics that are studies on their 
own, as, for example, the reference to 
the treatment of residues. 

But here is a potential drawback of 
this approach. The abler students will 
explore the literature for themselves 
while the weaker, or less numerate ones, 
may be content just to apply the tech- 
niques. For all, a course with this 
‘emphasis alone may fail to convey the 
-links between the various methods, The 
elegance and unity of the underlying 
theory of parametric statistics (and 
its consequent demands), the choice 
between these and non-parametric 
methods, and the relation of other 
techniques to both of these may be 
missed completely. 

The task of instructing under- 
graduates in methods of social enquiry 
is admittedly complex and there is 
room for experiment, This book marks 
a radical departure from tradition. 
Some who may not feel disposed to 
follow it completely may well dip into 
it with profit. 

It may be that those of us who 
specialize in this field should now give 
serious thought to the design of our 
own experiment to assess the effective- 
ness Of our various teaching methods. 

Elizabeth Gittus 
University of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
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Methodology in Social Research 
H. M. Blalock, Jt., ‘A. B.. Blalock (eds) 


New York and London McGraw-Hill ` > 


ane 


1968 493 Pp. 935. 


Eight of the eleven long: papers ‘in this ` 


collection address themselves to aspects 

of what Siegel and-Hodge here call ‘the 

hopeless problem of inferring causality 

from non-experimental data’. The re- 

maining three discuss the possibilities, 
of experimental situations. The col=’ 
lection thus falls at the present end of 

the exponential Curve of sophistication 

in survey analysis, hitherto represented 

in the work of Blalock, Boudon, Cole- 

man and others, and practically in 

Blau and Duncan’s formidable analysis 

of aspects of the American occupa- 

tional structure. The argument is that 

causality is a theoretical concept, and 

that the statistical analysis of data can. 
at best eliminate alternative hypotheses 

beyond reasonable doubt. 

Three of the first eight papers are 
especially interesting. Blalock, in one, 
examines the interplay between and 
possible confusions arising from one’s 
theoretical ideas and tools of measure- 
ment. Siegel and Hodge, in the second, 
show how path analysis can help in 
reducing the possibilities of unnoticed 
measurement error with socio-economic 
status data of the kind used by Blau 
and Duncan in the U.S.A. And Boudon, 
in the third, carries forth Blalock’s 
(1964) refinement of Simon's analysis of 
the spurious correlation problem in 
the linear case. His case is that ‘from 
Simon's causal equations, on which Bla- 
lock’s models are based, it is possible 
to derive conclusions concerning not 
only the partial correlations between 
variables included in a causal scheme 
[which ' ‘Blalock did], but also the co- 
efficients of the causal equations’, How- 
ever, the implicit factors in the causal 
scheme ‘have still to be assumed to be 
uncorrelated. 

As its title suggests, this collection 
is not intended to impart the practi- 
calities of specific techniques so much 
as to suggest strategies for research 
design and analysis. Galtung’s recent 
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text, for all its-periodic obscurities and 
' irritating condensations, is still the best 


general introduction to all aspects of 
social research, and used judiciously, 


‘ tells one how to do it. The present col- 


lection would tell one how to calculate 
path coefficients, but there are simpler 
introductions (notably Duncan’s 1966 
article). Otherwise, it is of interest, as 
the editors say, to relatively advanced 
students at home with statistical in- 
ference and calculus, and eager to 
narrow the gap between causal think- 
ing and statistical demonstration a 
little further. Siegel and Hodge sum- 
marize its message well: ‘Path analysis 
can reveal whether alternative assump- 
tions are consistent or inconsistent with 
the data; the choice between and de- 
fence of consistent alternatives are 
finally governed by the intellectual 
and theoretical tools available to an 
individual researcher and the pre- 
disposition of current thinking in his 
discipline’. 

Geoffrey Hawthorn 

University of Essex 


Stochastic Models for Social 
Processes 


D. J. Bartholomew London J. Wiley 


- 1967 xii+275 pp. Gos. 


Simple Models of Group Behaviour 
Otomar J. Bartos New York and 
London Columbia University Press 


1968 ix+345 pp. 725. 


In the recent trend towards the mathe- 
matization of social theory, perhaps the 
most frequently used models have been 
simple Markov chains and occasionally 
more complex stochastic models. James 
Coleman in his well-known book, 
Introduction to Mathematical Socio- 
logy, has familiarized the general 
sociologist with these models and pro- 
vided the elementary ground-work for 
the mathematically unsophisticated 


reader. 


Professor Bartholomew’s book is, as 
far as I know, the first systematic 
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treatise on stochastic models written at 
a more advanced level but still directed 
towards the social scientist The ad- 
vanced nature of the book is empha- 
sized by the fact that it is also recom- 
mended as a source of applications of 
tochastic theory, to the mathematician. 
I should imagine that the average 
sociologist will find it pretty hard 
going, but nevertheless rewarding, as 
the author repeatedly attempts to draw 
out interesting sociological implica- . 
tions of the models he plays with. 

The early chapters review much of 
the work on social and labour mobility 
where Markov models in discrete time 
have been widely canvassed, though 
one must admit with limited success. 
These chapters provide a very useful 
summary of the existing work though 
a certain familiarity with the basic 
ideas of Markov chains is called for. 
'The discrete time models are extended 
to the analysis of what Professor Bar- 
tholomew calls graded social systems, 
the typical case being the flow of per- 
sonnel in a formal hierarchy with 
inputs and outputs at all levels. 

The middle section of the book ex- 
tends the analysis to continuous time 
Markov Processes and it is here that 
Professor Bartholomew has made his 
most substantial contribution to the 
theory. These chapters are certainly 
dificult for the non-mathematician, 
but as a consequence of the author's 
lucid (though condensed) style and 
plentiful verbal reasoning it is possible 
for such a reader to glean most of the 
essential ideas. But what is more im- 
portant, one is motivated to master the 
techniques, for it is frequently indi- 
cated where the theory could be further 
elaborated. I should imagine these 
chapters are essential reading for any- 
body interested in organization theory, 
and the theory of bureaucracy. 

The final chapters review the work 
on models of diffusion of innovation. 
Given the already. numerous texts on 
epidemiology, etc., this must be a less 
important section of the book. 

We are fortunate to have a statis- 
tician of Professor Bartholomew's 
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status working directly within the con- 
fines of sociology. His book will surely 
become a standard work and will 
eventually be seen as a milepost in the 
slow but inevitable trend to the mathe- 
matization of social theory. So far the 
analysis concentrates upon expected 
values of the random variables in- 
volved. As Professor Bartholomew 
points out this reflects the rudimentary 
state of the theory and future develop- 
ment will have to concentrate on the 
complete distribution theory which is 
clearly important in social systems that 
usually contain only a relatively small 
number of entities, We must hope that 
Professor Bartholomew’s next book will 
take us in this direction. 

In contrast Dr. Bartos’ book is at a 
much more elementary level. It concen- 
trates on two types of model—simple 
Markov chains and elementary game 
theory. 

There are so many introductory texts 
to mathematics in social science that are 
either not sufficiently introductory or 
if they are, fail to provide significant 
motivation by adopting trivial or un- 
real examples that one is naturally 
cautious about a book which it is 
claimed ‘takes seriously the task of 
introducing mathematical models to 
the social scientist’ and at the same time 
to ‘illustrate with many examples of 
actual human behaviour’. I would say, 
however, that Dr. Bartos has, on the 
whole, been successful, Certainly so in 
his quest for a genuine introduction. 
This is a very introductory text and 
very clearly written. It should find a 
place in standard university theoretical 
sociology courses. The only reservation 


one has is that the introductory chap- 


ters, attempting to justify the use of 

mathematics in sociology would, I 

think, only convince the converted. But 

I suppose by now we should all be con- 
verted. 

Peter Abell 

University of Essex 
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Aaron V. Cicourel Ne 


1968 345 pp. 84s. 


By itself, The Social ¢ 
Juvenile Justice migh 
trivial, prolix and pede 
It is an important boo 
a significant contribut 
velopment of a schoo 
Cicourel has fused and 
interrelated approach 
actionism of the folloy 
and Becker, and the ide: 
Garfinkel. The sociolo 
has been revitalized € 
seventeen years by a nu 
who have worked toget 
operation, This new a 
that social problems sh 
stood as products of the 
a defining audience : 
group. Behaviour whic? 
social contro] undergoe: 
gressive transformation 
process has been colo 
concern with the proble 
everyday occurrences. ‘I 
ties which have been 
thought to require r 
have been re-examined 
seem to cast serious 
wisdom of accepting : 
‘given’. If these acts 
analysis, larger concepti 
and system must also b 
Cicourel’s work mu 
a culmination of the 
endeavours. He is co 
the unacknowledged di 
exist between the inter 
of the sociologist, his s 
readers. He is partic 
about the way in which 
is ‘bottled up’ and analy 
gists have routinely de 
leading nature of offic 
crime and delinquenc 
that there is a ‘dark 
recorded crime and th 
are in some way affeci 
ment policies, Cicourel 
than voice his disquiet. 


attempt to show how recorded delin- 
quency is a reflection of the bureau- 
cratic and organizational behaviour of 
law enforcement agents. 

Most of the book is devoted to 
elaborate descriptions of encounters 
between the delinquent, probation 
officer, policeman and parent. Cicourel 
patiently traces the manner in which 
these meetings develop and how out- 
comes are negotiated. He suggests how 
lay theories of social structure, causality 
and social types are employed by en- 
forcement agents to make sense of the 
objects of their work. Each of the 
encounters is translated, recorded and 
made a part of the delinquent’s official 
biogfaphy. This biography seems to be 
structured by a need to impose co- 
herence and order on the unfolding of 
a delinquent’s career. It will shape any 
future treatment of the offender and, 
in turn, any new offences will alter 
the significance of past events. Official 
decisions are often influenced by the 


_“oower games played out in the two 


~r Californian cities studied by Cicourel. 
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‘Administratively produced accounts’ 
are thus unintelligible unless a re- 
searcher ‘can utilize a theory of social 
organization which would generate 
both the statistical materials and the 
activities that such materials truncate 
and transform’ (p. 336). That is, crimi- 
nal statistics are creatures of the day-to- 
day activities of enforcement personnel 
and cannot be understood until those 
activities are also understood. 

The Social Organization of Juvenile 
Justice does not furnish such a theory 
because it is too preoccupied with the 
concrete events which ultimately give 
rise to the statistics. Cicourel is so close 
to his data that he cannot formulate 
a general explanatory framework. He 
is also reluctant to interpose himself 
between the book’s material and its 
reader. He relies heavily on extensive 
transcripts and offers the minimum of 
explicit analysis.. Nonetheless, he has 
indicated the relevant directions which 
a theory of this kind might take. 

P. E. Rock 
L.S.E. 
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The Mentally Abnormal 

Offender 

A. V.S. de Reuck and Ruth Porter 
(eds.) A Ciba Foundation Symposium 
J. & A. Churchill Ltd 1968 260 pp. 6os. 


This is a report of the proceedings of a 
small international symposium held in 
1967 under the auspices of the Ciba 
Foundation. It seems likely that one 
of the most important functions of a 
conference of this nature, which was 
designed to |be ‘essentially intra- 
disciplinary’, lies in the opportunity it 
affords the participants for informal 
discussion and the development of 
ideas expressed in the more formal 
sessions. The question then arises as 
to the most suitable type of publication 
to follow any such conference, for 
whilst this book undoubtedly contains 
a lot of extremely interesting material 
which ought to be used as a reference 
by anyone working on the problem of 
the mentally abnormal offender and 
crime, it is ridiculously expensive. 
Foundations that are prepared to make 
such symposia possible might well con- 
sider subsidizing any subsequent publi- 
cation in order that the material should 
reach the widest possible public. 

Within the general framework of the 
mentally abnormal offender, the sym- 
posium was theoretically divided into 
three parts: Anti-Social Behaviour and 
jts Treatment and Care; Social Prob- 
lems, and Legal Problems. One might 
justifiably expect a considerable over- 
lap between these differing aspects, and 
equally justifiably hope that the con- 
necting link would be the discussion of 
social problems. But it is in this section 
that the symposium is particularly 
weak, and it is perhaps significant that 
no sociologist of deviance was present. 
At a time when sociologists such as 
Goffman and Scheff, and controversial 
psychiatrists such as Laing, are con- 
tributing new and exciting ideas which 
question some of the more traditional 
psychiatric interpretations of mental 
illness, it seems unfortunate that their 
theories were so completely neglected 
at this conference. 
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To discuss the mentally abnormal 
offender predominantly in the context 
of psychiatric investigation and treat- 
ment, and to concentrate so exclusively 
as do most contributors on institu- 
tional care (only one paper, by Kempe, 
deals with after-care), is probably to 
neglect one of the most significant 
factors affecting the kind of treatment 
mentally abnormal offenders are likely 
to receive, namely society's perception 
of them. As Craft points out, the 
trouble with ‘smuggling’ abnormal 
offenders back into the community is 
that the community remains unaware 
of the true position and continues 
pf hold stereotypical views of the 
dangerous murderer at large. 

The ‘dangerousness’ of mentally ab- 
norma] offenders was a theme to which 
participants returned frequently. It 
seemed apparent that virtually nothing 
was known of the decision-making pro- 
cess whereby psychiatrists recommend 
release or parole; often it appears to be 
based on little more than consensual 
intuition. 

Nor did the papers on the legal 
aspects of mental abnormality link in 
any noticeable way with what is socially 
relevant. Bittner (Mental Abnormality 
and Justice) suggests that one must look 
at mental abnormality in the context 
of historical change, but whilst this is 
true, both he and other contributors 
to this section fail to draw attention to 
the problem of communication which 
exists between psychiatrists and law- 
yers. Many psychiatrists are genuinely 
trying to translate their diagnoses and 
prognoses into concepts which are 
likely to be widely socially understood, 
whilst the courts are faced with making 
practical decisions, often in the light 
of rather archaic theories of human 
behaviour which tend to be among the 
correlates of restricted legal education. 

Pauline Morris 
Borough Polytechnic 
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Social Interaction: Process 

and Products 

Muzafer Sherif Chicago Aldine 
Publishing Company 1968 512 pp. 
$9.75 


Muzafer Sherif is one of the best known 
social psychologists and is famous for 
two often quoted studies: (i) the auto- 
kinetic effect study which used an 
optical illusion to study the formation 
of group norms. This showed that 
individuals are deeply and lastingly 
influenced by group situations; and (ii) 
The Robbers Care experiment where 
the Sherifs (Muzafer and his wife) 
rigged two competing groups of Ameri- 
can boys at a summer camp. *This 
showed that the groups became more 
cohesive as a result of recognition 
of their own identity and that their 
awareness of each other in win-or- 
lose competitions affected percéptions, 
communications, intragroup structure, 
types of leadership and self-examina- 
tion. They even proposed a solution 
for disruption and conflict in the shape 
of unifying forces of superordinate 
goals. 

Sherif has a strong belief in the im- 
portance of his studies for reducing 
international conflict and reconciling 
organizations, and regards these studies 
as of crucial importance to the future 
of human affairs—all other approaches 
and solutions have failed, he claims, 
and the behavioural sciences (which 
haven't yet pulled out the plums) are 
the only hope! 

Hence he is anxious to mediate be- 
tween the claims of psychologists and 
sociologists, and to provide an inte- 
grated inter-disciplinary approach to 
human behaviour problems which is a 
‘behavioural science approach’ having 
nothing to do with Watson. 

This present book is a drawing to- 
gether of his rationale of behavioural 
science; here the early chapters contain 
a very valuable analysis, especially of 
social behaviour and social interaction; 
and his previous efforts in group norms, 
attitude studies, inter-group relations, 
etc. which have been published before. 


To summarize, this is a useful com- 
pendium of the views and findings of 
a significant writer, but it is wordy and 
repetitive, contains nothing new and 
is rather expensive. 

Estela d’Accurzio 
Paddington Clinic 


The Lorry Driver 
Peter G. Hollowell Routledge & Kegan 


Paul 1968 258 pp. 42s. 


This could have been a first-class book; 
the topic is original and the basic 
material is there, but the target has 
been missed. The main reasons seem to 


be two: the over-anxiety of the author. 


to give the study a strong theoretical 
framework, and a failure to realize that 
the unexpurgated doctoral thesis does 
not make a good book since it is aimed 
at a rather different reader. 

The Lorry Driver is a study in the 
sociology of occupations within a 
framework of organizational theory; 
the data are derived partly from obser- 
vation and partly from interviews with 
three samples of lorry drivers of whom 
220 were met by chance in transport 
cafés and a further 101 were found by 
taking samples of equal size from a 
private and a publicly owned transport 
company. In addition there is a sample 
of factory workers with which aspects of 
the lorry driver’s job satisfaction and 
way of life are compared. There are 
eight chapters comprising a theoretical 
orientation, an account of the driver's 
world and career structure, a detailed 
analysis of the driver’s job within a 
socio-technical system and the impact 
of formal organization upon it, an 
account of the driver’s family life and 
the stresses induced by the work re- 
quirement, a study of leisure and finally 
a discussion of the determinants of 
occupational status in this particular 
field, 

It is not surprising to find that lorry 
drivers are individualists who like their 
work mainly because of the autonomy 
they have by comparison with factory 
workers. As Hollowell shows, their 
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individualism clashes sharply with the 
bureaucratically organized work system 
of British Road Services, and they tend 
to fit more happily into the more in- 
formal private firms where the drivers 
are regarded as ‘on their own’ once they 
leave base. Even in B.R.S. the men are 
given considerable responsibility for 
valuable cargo, much more than would 
be accorded to a skilled worker in a 
factory; yet they seem to think that they 
are regarded as being beyond the fringe 
of occupational respectability. This is 
true less of the ‘shunters’, most of whom 
work a regular day moving loads from 
long-distance delivery points to ware- 
houses, than it is of the ‘trunkers’ and 
‘trampers’ who are the real long- 
distance men absent from base often for 
an entire week, nevertheless the stereo- 
type of a marginal worker seems to 
apply generally. In discussing the 
reasons Hollowell stresses the freedom 
of the driver from the daily routine of 
the family and a regular eight to five 
job, and the consequent exposure to 
the risks of involvement with fiddling, 
women and crime. Couple all this with 
a high exposure to risk of accident on 
the roads and one is left in no doubt 
that the professional driver lives rather 
more dangerously than the factory 
worker and likes to be thought ‘a bit 
of a lad’. 

Hollowell produces some interesting 
examples to show that some drivers live 
up to this stereotype if only to express 
their difference from other manual 
workers and their irritation at not 
being accorded the respect which they 
consider to be deserved by their skill 
That they like to express their differ- 
ence from other road users in various 
ways is also made clear; on the one 
hand is the'‘Knight of the Road’ whose 
hallmark is courtesy and consideration 
for others, but on the other is the 
aggression of the driver who carried 
the number of a car whose driver had 
reported one of his colleagues for 
dangerous driving; if he or any of his 
mates saw that car they intended to 
ditch it and teach its driver a lesson. 

It is in discussing the society of the 
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road that Hollowell is at his best and 
one only wishes that he had expanded 
it at the expense of the highly preten- 
tious theoretical material that does so 
much harm to sociology. Much of the 
sociology of manual occupations must 
be banal and everyday, and there seems 
to be nothing gained by disguising it 
with obscure language nor, as in this 
book, by balancing it with an excessive 
number of verbatim quotes using four 
letter words. The effect is off-putting 
and it does less. than justice to the 
original and imaginative thinking 
behind the project which this reviewer 
would like to see continued as a study 
of a sub-culture. 
T. C. Willett 
University of Reading 
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pra Problems of the 
Developing Nations 


edited by Joshua A. Fishman, Yeshiva 
University, Charles A. Fergoson, 
Stanford Denes and Jyo 


Das Gupta, University of Cakfornia, 
Berkeley 
Contains most of the papers presented 
iM a conference intended to promote 
terdisciplinary research and training 
in the field of linguistics, held at Airlic 
House, Warrenton, Virginia, in Nov- 
ember 1966, and sponsored by the 
Committee on Socioli ics of the 
Social Science Research Council. 


521 pages x158 November 1968 


Social Processes in International 
Relations: A Reader 


edited by Louis Kriesberg, Syracuse 
University 

Gives a sociological and eral social 
science perspective to study of 
international relations, with emphasi 
on empirical analysis. The readings 
illustrate a wide variety of research 
methods and substantive topics, and are 
accompanied by mntroductory notes. 


577 pages 88 November 1968 


Economic Policy-Making and 

Development in Brazil, 

1947-1964 

by Nathaniel H. Leff, Columbia 
ntversity 


A study of the impact of politics on 
economic policy and development in 
postwar Brazil. It examines some of the 
conventional ideas concerning politics, 
economic policy-making and economic 
development. 


201 pages os October 1968 


In Quest of Community: Social 
Philosophy in the United States, 
1860-192 
es Jackson Wilson, Associats 
ofessor of History, Smith College 
Demonstrates that in the pivotal period of 
American history between 1860 and 1920, 
the dominant intell shift was away 
from a preoccupation with individual- 
ism and toward concepts of community. 


177 pages ia December 1968 
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Islam Observed 
Religious Development in Morocco and Indonesia 


by Clifford Geertz . 


Using an approach at once anthropological, sociological, and his- 

torical, Professor Geertz compares the experiences of Morocco and 

Indonesia from the beginnings of their Islamization, and sets forth 

a series of theoretical observations concerning the social role of 

religions by means of which to assess the significance of his findings. 
45s net 


The Franco-Moreccan Conflict 
| 1943—1956 

i by Stéphane Bernard 

This case study of decolonization traces the history of the Franco- 
Moroccan conflict and then analyses the sociological mechanisms 
involved in the severance of the protectorate from the mother 
country. A rigorously detailed step-by-step analysis of the conflict, 
the work deals with a whole series of phenomena, including the 
effect of social position upon political attitudes and decisions; the 
complex nature of the role of force in a political system; and 
the inhibiting influence of international opinion on the-use of force 


in a revolutionary war. 
157s net 


Economic and Political Change 
in the Leeward and Windward Islands 
by Carleen O’Loughlin 


From her ten-year stay in the West Indies Miss O’Loughlin brings 
a wealth of information to this study. She examines tourism, agri- 
culture, industrialization, and government finance and discusses 
major constraints to economic growth in terms of each island and of 
regional needs and resources. 

798 net 
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Cambridge Studies in Sociology 
The Affluent Worker 


JOHN GOLDTHORPE, DAVID LOCKWOOD, FRANK BECHHOFER, JENNIFER PLATT 
A project awaited with keen interest for over five years which was 
undertaken to test empirically the widely-accepted thesis of working- 
class embourgeolsement. The affluent workers studied are from three 
firms in Luton, a town which has benefited faster and more 
consistently than almost any other in south-east England in the 
economic boom of the fifties and sixties. 


I. The Affluent Worker: Industrial Attitudes and Behaviour 
Cloth 40s. net; paperback 12s. net . 


2. The Affluent Worker: Political Attitudes and Behaviour 
Cloth 30s. net; paperback tos. net 


An Introduction to Sociology 


J. E. GOLDTHORPE 

Mr Goldthorpe taught sociology in Africa for many years and has a 
first-hand knowledge of the difficulties faced by students coming to the 
subject for the first time. His book is therefore a particularly good 
introduction to sociology for all students and especially for those with 
African interests. Cloth 45s. net; paperback 17s. net 


Latin America: Social Structure 


and Political Institutions 


JACQUES LAMBERT 

‘The author describes the social, economic and political systems of 
twenty Latin American countries. He relates uneven social development 
to the tension and anarchy that has characterised Latin American life 
since Independence. 

Published by the University of California Press 958. met 


To Make My Name Good 


A Re-examination of the Southern Kwakiutl Potlatch 
PHILIP DRUCKER & ROBERT F. HEIZER 


The potlatch—a lavish feast, its purpose to confirm or validate 

hereditary status—was, until recently, an essential part of the social 
and economic life of the Kwakiutl and other Indian tribes of the 
American Northwest Pacific coast. To correct the many misconceptions. . 
about the potlatch, the authors present a new interpretation of its 
function, operation and nature, and speculate on its origins. 47s. 6d. net 
Published by the University of California Press, for whom Cambridge University 
Press are agents in Great Britain 
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The Psychosocial 
Interior of the Famiiy 
Edited by GERALD HANDEL 
An important contribution to the professional literature on families and 


an extremely useful basic or supplementary textbook for courses in the 
| family and interpersonal relationships. 65s. 


Moral Development 


f A. W. KAY ; 
ių A complete description of the moral growth of children from infancy to | 
adolescence, giving a complete picture of a child’s intellectual, religious 
J and moral development. The book contains a valuable analysis of the f 
i development of ideas concerning moral growth, and will prove a bold | 
¥ costribution to the mastery of problems of moral education. 


Cloth 40s. Paper 28s. } 
| Comparative 
| Social Administration 


I BARBARA N. RODGERS 
h This is the first systematic presentation of the comparative method 
į applied to the study of social policy and administration. 


i Cloth 45s, Paper 28s. ' 
| Education for 
| Social Work 


EILEEN YOUNGHUSBAND 
Y Some outstanding contributions to a better understanding of the issues | 
$ of education for social work have been brought together in this volume. 
h Should be valuable not only to the social work educators and field 

£ supervisors, but to others concerned with professional education. : 
; National Institute for Social Work Training Series No. 14 30s. 
















| Mother and Baby Homes 


A JILL NICHOLSON 
$ ‘It reveals great cause for concern about the quality of the care which is 
A. currently available for this particularly vulnerable group. It is made 
į patently clear that their real needs are at present either unrecognised or } 
f ignored. Should be read by all practitioners in this field.’ Case Con- 
§ ference Cloth 30s. Paper 18s. 





Ministry and Management 


The Study of Ecclesiastical Administration 
PETER F. RUDGE 


A theologian who is also a sociologist combines principles derived: 
from both disciplines in developing a new approach to ecclesiastical 
administration that will be of interest to all students of organization. 
Social Science Paperback 183 net; Hardback 36s net 


Sociology & the Stereotype of the Criminal 
DENNIS CHAPMAN 


In this radical critique of some of the fundamental assumptions of 
current criminology, the author seeks to demonstrate, from reports 
of court proceedings and the criminal statistics, the processes 
whereby society selects —and creates — its scapegoats from amopg 
its underprivileged members. 453 net 
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Group Dynamics: Research and Theory- 
Edited by DORWIN CARTWRIGHT and ALVIN ZANDER 


The third, extensively revised, edition of one of the basic texts in 
social psychology. Social Science Paperback 363 net; Hardback 658 net 


First two titles in a new series 
TECHNOLOGY AND DEMOORATIC SOCIETY 


The Game of Budget Control 
G. H. HOFSTEDE 


An examination of some current assumptions about the effects of 
Paneg on managerial motivation, leading to practical proposals 
for the improvement of budget systems. 458 net 


Industrial Democracy & Industrial 
Management 
ERIG RHENMAN 


In a critical scrutiny of the fashionable but imprecise concept of 
industrial democracy, Professor Rhenman sets out to identify the 
goals of industrial enterprises and to evaluate the various means 
of achieving them. 36s net 
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ASA Monographs 


The first five titles in the series are now available in 
paperback as well as in the hardback edition. 


Monographs 1~4 edited by Michael Banton 
1 The Relevance of Models for Social Anthropology 
2 Political Systems and the Distribution of Power 
3 Anthropological Approaches to the Study of Religion 
4 The Social Anthropology of Complex Socteties 
Monograph 5 edited by Edmund Leach 
5 The Structural Study of Myth and Totemism 


Each volume 19s net 


Recently issued in paperback 


Experiences in Groups 


and Other Papers 
W. R. BION 


A classic study which, by synthesizing the approaches of psycho- 
analysis and group dynamics, has added a new dimension to the 
understanding of group phenomena. Social Science Paperback 158 net; 
Hardback 258 net 


Group Dynamics: Research and Theory 
Edited by DORWIN CARTWRIGHT and ALVIN ZANDER 


' The third edition, extensively revised, of one of the basic texts in 
social psychology. Social Science Paperback 368 net; Hardback 658 net 
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i 1 nternational 
Encyclopedia 
of the 

Social Sciences 


The INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE SOCIAL 
ScIENCES, edited by David L. Sills of Columbia 
University, reflects the rapid developments which 
the Social Sciences, throughout the world, have - 
undergone in the past thirty years. 


All articles in its 17 volumes have been written by 
this generation of social scientists to meet the 
specific needs of both students and scholars, as - 


well as to provide guidance for administrators ‘and. . 


professional people:in government, business and 
industry, 


Published in March, 1968, the Encyclopedia is 
designed to complement, not supplant, the 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, edited by © 0°. 


E. R. A. Seligman, which remains in print. 


An illustrated brochure is available on request; 
write to 


Collier-Macmillan Limited 
` 10 South Audley Street, London W1 
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Four additions to the 
International Library. of Sociology 
(for publication wiy 7969) 


Working with Community Groups: 


GEORGE W. GOETSCHIUS Training and Research Consultant to tha 
London Council of Social Service. The report of an inquiry by the London 
Council of Social Service into ways and means of helping autonomous com- 
munity groups In thelr work of offering social welfare services to their members 
and to thelarger community. It presents a series of field work cases, a detailed 
discussion of approach and method, and suggestions for training programmes. 
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Middle Class Families: 
Social and Geographical Mobility 


COLIN “BELL Department of Sociology, University of Exeter. Mr Bell 
analyses the effects of social and geographical mobillty on the structure and 
function of the extended family and on the patterns of social relations in the 
mneighbourhood. : 35s 


Planned Organizational Change 
“4 Stiidy i in Change ‘Dynamics : 
' GARTH N? JONES Chief of the Public Admimstration Division, United 


States Agency for International Development in Pakistan, This studyisconcerned . - 


with learning how to plan and implement changes In organizations with the 
minimum amount of social disruption, and brings a practical approach to the 
investigation oe planed organizational change, 40s 


Hong Kong a 
A ‘Society in Transition 


IAN C. JARVIE and JOSEPH AGASSI raspectively Associate Profas- 
sor of Philosophy, York University, Toronto, and Professor of Philosophy, 
Boston University. Hong Kong is now packed with refugees from Communist 
China who have made ft an oriental boom town where Industry, trade, tourism 
and illicit traffic flourish. Even if on the global scale it is small, its forcing-house 
atmosphere makes it a fascinating case-study in rapid economic development. 

/ilustrated with plates and maps 56s 


See also outside back cover 
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Penelope Hall's. Social Services 
of England and Wales’ 


Edited by R. A. Forder G 


This standard textbook has been revised and rewritten by the members of the 
Department of Social Science at the University of Liverpool, to whom Penelope 
Hall bequeathed the copynght. The book takes into account all recent develop- 
ments in the social Services and will be revised at periodic intervals. 

(early 1969) 35s 
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Social Security: > 0 
Beveridge. and After oe: 


VICTOR GEORGE Lecturer in Applied Social Science at the University 
of Nottingham : E : 

The Beveridge Report highlighted the importance of state social security and 
led to legislation, most of which came, into force in July 1948. The present work 
shows that since then there have bean modifications in this legislation and 
important policy changes contrary to the Beveridge principles of social security. 


It examines, these, developments: In the context of the changing social, 


economic and political ‘conditions. soos recently published 35s 
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Social Services in we 
British Industry ENS 


A. F. YOUNG until her retirament Reader in Sociol ‘and Social 
Studies, University of Southampton. . nn . 


A comprehensive account of the growth of the social, services of employment 
over the last few years. The author describes Various aspects’ of the service, 
including the early development of labour exchanges: and the opportunities of 
_entrance to industry for the disabled, and discusses such’problems as arbitration, 
losing one’s Job, and income maintenance when not working. There are also 
chapters on Wages Councils, onthe Trade Unions and Employers’ Organizations, 
and an examination of the social services In the professions. 
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